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MEMORIES OF M‘QUIGG. 


BY J. 0. P. BLAND. 


A MONSTER OF THE PRIME, 


In that ‘“‘ port after stormy 
seas,’ which he had made in 
the little house under the walls 
of Peking, M‘Quigg’s life had 
gradually settled down to a 
leisurely routine of work and 
play which, while varying with 
the seasons, fairly represented 
his work-a-day philosophy and 
the survival of the fittest of 
his tastes and habits. Thus, 
on Sundays, it was his invari- 
able custom, weather permit- 
ting, to ride out by the Anting 
Men and play a morning round 
of golf on the so-called links 
of the sandy waste which lies 
between the north wall of the 
city and the Yellow Temple. 
At his Sunday tiffin (at which 
marrow-bones and waffles were 
standing dishes) there was never 
more than one guest, and that 
one a connoisseur of some 
branch of Chinese ancient arts 
and crafts. After lunch, the 
humerous curio-dealers of his 
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acquaintance would be ushered 
in, one after the other, and 
their choicest wares displayed, 
in the library if the weather 
were cold, or on the flagstones 
of the courtyard in summer. 
Only the elect of the curio 
trade were admitted by old 
Kuan to these Sunday after- 
noon symposia, and they always 
brought something worth see- 
ing—a class of goods very 
different to those produced from 
the blue-cloth bundles of the 
hawkers who prey upon globe- 
trotters and griffins and dip- 
lomats freshly bitten with the 
collecting mania. For in the 
little world of Peking which 
lives for and by objets de virtu, 
M‘Quigg was known not only 
as the possessor of “an eye,” 
but as one well versed in the 
technique as well as most of 
the tricks of the trade. 

One steamy afternoon in the 
early autumn of 1907, after our 
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usual round of golf before 
tiffin, I was enjoying the grate- 
ful shade of his mat awning 
and tranquilly digesting old 
Kuan’s incomparable waffles 
with the help of some excellent 
coffee and a cigar, while at the 
other side of the courtyard 
M‘Quigg was examining a piece 
of Korean porcelain which a 
dealer assured him was genuine 
Sung, and just the thing for 
Mr Pierpont Morgan’s collec- 
tion. Since the Boxer up- 
heaval in 1900, when all the 
best curio-dealers’ stocks were 
pillaged, and most of the city’s 
famous private collections looted 
or dispersed, M‘Quigg had given 
up dealing in black hawthorns 
and peachblow, and had de- 
voted his attention to things 
less fashionable perhaps at 
Christie’s, but just as interest- 
ing to the scholarly connoisseur 
of {Chinese art, curios for which 
the market was generally con- 
fined to half a dozen buyers. 
Tang dynasty scrolls and paint- 
ings, Sung pottery, ancient 
bronzes, ivories and jades— 
these were the objects of virtu 
which, after much long-winded 
exposition, the dealers un- 
wrapped with delicately careful 
fingers to tempt his fancy on 
Sunday afternoons. There was 
no unseemly eagerness or haste 
to conclude a bargain on either 
side. I have known the same 
man bring the same thing at 
intervals for a year or more, 
or leave it on approval for 
months ; and always their talk 
was as between one adept and 
another, imbued with the free- 
masonry of a common cult. 


Those days, alas! when buy- 
ing and selling partook of the 
poetic art of conversation, are 
gone for ever, with the passing 
of the throne and the dis- 
appearance of the Manchu 
nobility ; he who would secure 
genuine Chinese antiques to-day 
will find them more readily, 
and buy them more cheaply, 
in London and Paris than in 
Peking—a fact of which the 
Japanese, be it noted, are well 
aware. 

There must have been a 
drowsiness that afternoon either 
in the air or in the aftermath 
of Kuan’s waffles, for as I sat 
and listened to Pang, the Soo- 
chow hutung dealer, telling 
M‘Quigg of the fabulous prices 
which Freer of Detroit had 
lately paid for Sung ware, the 
soft steady droning of their 
friendly argument grew fainter 
and fainter in a dreamy dis- 
tance. I may possibly have 
had forty winks, when a light 
touch on my shoulder brought 
me back to actualities ; drowsi- 
ly I heard Kuan’s gently depre- 
cating voice announcing that 
old Liu from the Chien Men 
shop, whose sign is “The 
Faithful Pheenix,’’ had brought 
some enamels which he thought 
I might like to see. In those 
days I went in for collecting 
in a desultory way, chiefly for 
the fun of the thing, and be- 
cause talking to the older curio 
men, once you got to know 
them, was generally a liberal 
education ; also, I had a pen- 
chant for Chien Lung enamels 
with European designs, because 
there dwells in these things 4 
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vague and fragrant flavour of 
romance, a dramatic incident 
of history made manifest, a 
charm similar to that which 
in earlier days still lingered 
amidst the deserted ruins of 
the Imperial pleasances of 
Yuen-Ming-Yuen, or in those 
astrolabes which tell in bronze 
the stirring story of the Jesuit 
fathers, the grand old spiritual 
conquistadores of Far Cathay. 
So I came up out of the land 
of Nod, and Liu showed me 
his treasures—a pair of vases, 
upon whose dainty panels 
Strephon, in a tricorne hat, 
was wooing Phyllis @ la Wat- 
teau, through various stages of 
a landscape, wherein Italian 
renaissance architecture strug- 
gled to adapt itself to Chinese 
ideas of perspective. They 
were certainly very pretty speci- 
mens, and Liu knew that his 
line was well baited ; we talked 
about them and about other 
things for quite a long time, 
in the dilettante manner appro- 
priate to such occasions. 

‘Liu had departed at last, 
after agreeing to leave the 
vases at my house for further 
consideration, and the Sunday 
levee being at an end, old 
Kuan was busy preparing the 
daintiest of tea-tables among 
the oleanders. M‘Quigg, puff- 
ing away at a corncob charged 
with villainous Boer tobacco, 
had not spoken a word since 
Pang had gone his chastened 
way—he was absorbed in medi- 
tation of a depth which sug- 
gested some cause weightier 
than Korean pottery. It was 
some minutes after Kuan had 
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announced that tea was ready 
that he stuffed his pipe in his 
pocket and joined me, still 
thinking hard. I went on with 
the buttered scones, knowing 
better than to try to draw him 
before he had chewed his cud 
of cogitation, and in due season 
he spoke. 

“That fellow Pang gave me 
a rather interesting bit of news,” 
he said. ‘‘He’s a Shantung 
man, as I daresay you know, 
and in the course of his rounds 
he gets to hear of most things 
where Shantung men are con- 
cerned. Well, yesterday the 
gardener at the Japanese Lega- 
tion, a cousin of his, told him 
that a certain fellow-provincial 
of theirs named Chang, formerly 
house coolie at the Legation, 
had just turned up, more dead 
than alive, from a devil of a 
journey in the wilds of Man- 
churia: moreover, that on this 
journey he had been a sort of 
general factotum for a mutual 
friend of ours, who has also 
returned, and is now laid up, 
a pretty sick man, in Yama- 
moto’s quarters. You can guess 
his name, of course ? ”’ 

“You don’t mean the stormy 
petrel, Mihara ? ” 

*You’ve got it in one. Our 
esteemed friend Mihara it is. 
And if all that the worthy 
Chang tells his pal the gardener 
about this journey is true, that 
same gallant officer, Major 
Mihara, should be in a fair way 
to promotion. Do you happen 
to know when he started on 
this particular trek ? ” 

** Yes,” I said ; “it was early 
in March. I remember his 
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telling me he wanted to get 
to Sansing before the rivers 
opened, and to get in a bit of 
exploration work before the 
mosquito season.” 

** Well, he seems to have got 
even more hours of crowded life 
out of these six months than 
he used to get in the old days 
when he worked for the Rising 
Sun at Moukden and Kuan 
Cheng-tzti. And things have 
never been what you’d call 
really dull with him since 1900, 
have they ? ” 

As M‘Quigg spoke, there 
flashed across my mind the 
memory of a scene in which 
the man of whom we were 
talking had played a part very 
typical of the kind of work 
which the vanguard of Japan’s 
military intelligence had to do, 
and did with such success, dur- 
ing the years in which Dai 
Nippon was quietly preparing 
to oust Russia from Manchuria. 
It was a scene of which I had 
been a privileged and much 
edified spectator, laid in the 
officers’ mess of a certain Rus- 
sian regiment quartered at 
Kuan Cheng-tzui in the autumn 
of 1903. I can see it now— 
the ramshackle barn of a bil- 
liard-room with its moth-eaten 
old table, a tawdry ikon in 
the corner over the stove, and 
on the mildewed walls the in- 
evitable gilt-framed portraits 
of Tzarina and Tzar. I can re- 
call its suffocating atmosphere, 
compounded of vodka, beer, 
and cigarette ends, and its 
chaotic clamour of fierce argu- 
ment and foolish song, which 
increased crescendo into the 
small hours. They were mostly 
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young and all insufferably 
bored, these servants of the 
Great White Tzar; and hav- 
ing found Mihara ready to join 
them in their cup of wine and 
cheerful singing in the wilder- 
ness, they welcomed him, all 
politics notwithstanding, with 
open arms. I remember that 
my first introduction to the 
mess was in the company of 
their Colonel, at whose quarters 
I had dined and played piquet. 
It was close on midnight when 
he suggested that I should 
make the acquaintance of his 
officers and drink with them 
their favourite toast to the 
realisation of Mouravieft’s 
dream, “‘the Russian Empire 
of the East to be.” The night 
was warm for the time of year, 
and the mess windows being 
open, the night was filled with 
music, of a sort, to a consider- 
able distance. As we entered 
the billiard-room the whole 
strength of the company—a 
dozen or more—were engaged 
in a muzzily solemn rendering 
of the ‘ Marseillaise,” led by 
a red-faced subaltern beating 
time with the butt-end of a 
cue. On the side of the room 
opposite to us was a broken- 
down settee, in the middle of 
which, with a maudlin expres- 
sion on his face and an arm 
round the neck of a stalwart 
Russian on either side, sat he 
whom in later years we came 
to know as Major Mihara, one 
of Japan’s more or less military 
attachés at Peking. But in 
this Kuan Cheng-tz period 
of his career, he was pleased 
to be known as Mr Yoshida, 
an earnest student of the 
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Chinese classics, who, as the 
Colonel informed me, earned 
a modest livelihood by teach- 
ing English in the homes of 
progressive Manchurian man- 
darins. 

On the present occasion he 
was apparently most gloriously 
drunk, for when the Colonel 
introduced us to each other, 
he tried to stand up and 
failed ; nevertheless it seemed 
to me that, behind the screen 
of that maudlin expression, his 
eyes and ears were working 
usefully enough, and that my 
arrival upon the scene had 
produced upon him a rapidly 
sobering effect. After a while 
he contrived to get away from 
his fellow - revellers, and to 
mancuvre himself into a seat 
alongside of mine. I soon per- 
ceived that his English was 
quite good enough to justify 
him in giving lessons to young 
China ; moreover, that he had 
certainly not acquired it in 
Japan, but in God’s own coun- 
try. He was very concerned 
as to the object of my visit 
to this part of Manchuria, 
admitting that he knew me by 
sight, having seen me at Peking 
in 1901. Did I remember him ? 
No doubt he was relieved when 
I confessed that he had the 
advantage of me. When the 
party finally broke up between 
two and three o’clock, he volun- 
teered to see me safely back to 
my native inn, and on the way 
he told me certain things which 
he probably preferred that I 
should learn in confidence from 
himself (not forgetting several 
allusions to the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance) than from his Russian 
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friends. Thus I learnt that 
he had been in these parts for 
nearly two years, that he was 
giving the Colonel lessons in 
Japanese, in return for lessons 
in Russian, and that during 
his holidays he did a good deal 
of quiet travelling farther north. 
It was a lonely life among 
strangers, he said, and the late 
hours and drink which were 
necessary to the cultivation of 
good relations with the Rus- 
sians had completely ruined his 
digestion. ‘“‘I have sacrificed 
my stomach for my country,” 
was the way he put it; and 
when I asked him how he could 
do good work under conditions 
such as those with which I had 
seen him contending that even- 
ing, his reply was equally elo- 
quent of the indomitable spirit 
which gave Japan the victory 
over her powerful foe. “I 
have trained myself,” he said, 
‘‘ with much trouble, so that 
even when I am drunk with 
my stomach and drunk with 
my legs, I am never drunk with 
my head.” A very remarkable 
man was that quiet Mr Yoshida, 
teacher of languages, whom 
many a war correspondent had 
reason to remember a year 
later as Major Mihara of the 
General Staff, and who, as 
military attaché in China after 
the Peace of Portsmouth, had 
fully earned the distinction of 
being known to the diplomatic 
world as ‘‘ the stormy petrel.” 
In those days opinions at Peking 
were divided as to whether 
Japan would have to fight 
Russia again for her place in 
the sun, or whether the two 
nations would agree—as they 
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eventually did—to exploit 
China’s northern dependencies 
between them and talk no 
more about the “‘ Open Door.” 
But all were agreed that, what- 
ever might be the direction of 
Dai Nippon’s future policy, the 
Intelligence work which Mihara 
had done, and was doing, would 
never be wasted. 

And now the stormy petrel 
was back from the latest of his 
flights, and if M‘Quigg’s in- 
formation was correct, it had 
been unhealthy but eventful. 

“Did Pang give you any 
further details ? ’ I asked. 

“ Judging by what he told 
me,” said M‘Quigg, “‘I should 
say that his coolie friend had 
been pretty badly scared on 
this journey, and was talking 
a bit wild. I gather that 
Mihara’s beat lay beyond Kirin, 
in the Fish-skins’ country, some- 
where in the unknown region 
of everlasting swamps and vora- 
cious mosquitoes where the 
Sungari and the Amur rivers 
meet. Or it may have been 
farther south, towards Lake 
Hinka, in the vast marshes 
between the Lefu and the 
Ussuri. But wherever it was, 
he seems to have had a pretty 
bad time of it. They started 
from Kirin a party of six— 
two Japanese with four Chinese 
servants, all mounted, —and 
only these two have come back. 
All their ponies died of sheer 
exhaustion, stung to death 
by mosquitoes, gadflies, and 
wasps.” 

“It sounds much the same 
sort of story as that of the 
journeying of Fathers De la 
Bruniére and Venault, as told 
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by James in ‘ The Long White 
Mountain.’ You recollect how 
De la Bruniére was finally slain 
by Fish-skins or Gilyaks, after 
wandering hopelessly in a coun- 
try which he described as the 
abomination of desolation? I 
remember a description of vast 
impenetrable morasses on the 
right bank of the Sungari and 
of a narrow road by which the 
ginseng traders make their way 
to the Ussuri and Lake Hinka. 
That was somewhere about 
1850, and, so far as I know, 
there haven’t been any attempts 
since then at exploring a region 
whose only products seem to 
be murderers and mud.” 

“Well, Mihara’s been there 
anyway, and you can safely 
bet that, with or without 
Russia’s partnership, he and 
his friends are going to make 
it their business to find out 
all that’s worth knowing about 
the No Man’s Land between 
Kirin and the Primorsk. And 
some day, my friend, thanks 
to Mihara and his successors, 
this very wilderness will blos- 
som like the rose. What we 
have done for the Soudan, 
Dai Nippon will do for that land 
of many waters, simply because 
she’s got to find an outlet for 
her surplus population, and 
new sources of raw material for 
her industries.” 

“ But what makes you think 
he ought to get promotion as 
the result of this particular 
journey ? ” 

“T gaid I thought so, if all 
his factotum says is true, be- 
cause in that event Mihara’s 
name should be inscribed on 
the honourable list of explorers 
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who have rendered notable ser- 
vice to science. It may be, of 
course, that the authorities of 
Tokyo will decide as a matter 
of policy not to publish any- 
thing about his journey and 
to keep it for home consump- 
tion, but in any case he has 
wrecked his health for some 
years to come, and deserves 
some reward.” 

“And what are the impres- 
sive points of the faithful fac- 
totum’s story ? ” 

“Tt’s a long yarn,” said 
M‘Quigg, “‘and has probably 
gathered a good deal of ex- 
traneous matter in passing from 
the coolie to the gardener and 
from the gardener to my friend 
Pang. It includes a grim ac- 
count of hardships endured 
before these two survivors of 
the expedition fell in with a 
fairly civilised colony of Manchu 
Fish-skins ; a tale of river explo- 
ration and survey work in swift 
skiffs purchased from the Gil- 
yaks ; a region of alluvial gold, 
where, as Pang put it, ‘a man 
could wash out enough in a 
day to keep him in luxury for 
a@month’; and a lot about furs 
and ginseng, and so on. I 
don’t believe much in the rich 
gold story myself, for if it were 
true the Chinese would have 
made their way there in thou- 
sands long ago, mud and mos- 
quitoes notwithstanding ; I ex- 
pect Mihara has seen it through 
&@ magnifying-glass, for it is 
always part of the game of the 
General Staff to create the 
legend of an El Dorado in this 
Tegion. But if that coolie isn’t 
fomancing, our worthy Major 
has brought back something 
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even more interesting than gold, 
and something which ought to 
provide the Government at 
Tokyo with a fair pretext for 
sending out all the scientific 
expeditions they want.” 

** Tt sounds like radium.” 

** No, nothing in the mineral 
line. It seems that somehow 
in that wilderness of dismal 
swamps, Mihara was led by 
some friendly Manchu Fish- 
skins to an oasis of good habit- 
able land, comparatively free 
from insect pests, where he 
and the coolie recovered from 
the fever and semi-starvation 
which had killed off the rest 
of their party. Here he spent 
nearly two months, picking up 
all sorts of information from 
two Manchu headmen, old 
fellows who remembered the 
days when the Dragon Flag 
was still an emblem of dominion 
and power on the great rivers, 
men whose fathers had carried 
that flag to lonely outposts 
long since forsaken and for- 
gotten by the Son of Heaven.” 

“Pere Venault speaks of 
these Manchu colonists, dere- 
lict amidst forests and swamps, 
and fast reverting to savagery. 
But what on earth could Mihara 
have found among them that 
the mandarins of Kirin and 
Heilung-chiang don’t know all 
about through their ginseng 
gatherers and tax-collectors ? ” 

“Your mandarin, as a rule, 
is not interested in botany or 
zoology, or indeed anything in 
the nature of scientific research, 
unless it be to prove by classical 
quotations that there is no new 
thing under the sun. I believe 
that both the things which 
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Mihara has brought back from 
that mysterious oasis in the 
swamps are mentioned in the 
classics, but as neither can be 
developed for commercial and 
taxable purposes, the officials’ 
interest in them is purely aca- 
demic, if not supercilious. Any- 
thing with an undecipherable 
inscription on it excites their 
curiosity, of course. One isn’t 
surprised to find our old friend, 
Hsii Shih-ehang, collecting 
Egyptian rubbings, but you 
wouldn’t expect him to get 
excited about a branch of 
willow, however remarkable, or 
the hoof of a quadruped, how- 
ever large ? ” 

** And is that Mihara’s treas- 
ure-trove ? ” 

“Yes. I gather that he be- 
lieves this willow to be the 
original and genuine golden 
willow, familiar to Chinese poets 
and scholars as a radiant fea- 
ture of the landscape in the 
legendary period of the Flowery 
Kingdom, a scene in which the 
Dragon of the Prime was also 
a@ conspicuous object. Accord- 
ing to Pang’s enthusiastic de- 
scription, when you see these 
trees at a distance, with the 
sun shining on them, they look 
like beacons on the road to the 
Lohans’ Earthly Paradise ; and 
even when you hold a branch 
of it in your hand, it glows like 
molten gold, down to the small- 
est twig. You can understand 
what the discovery of such a 
tree must mean to a race of 
landscape artists like the Jap- 
anese.”’ 

‘And what about the hoof?” 
I asked. ‘‘ Don’t tell me it’s 


a dragon’s.”’ 
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“T can’t quite make it out,” 
replied M‘Quigg. ‘“‘ Pang calls 
it the hoof of a ‘ Shui-Hsiang’ 
—a water-elephant—which, I 
suppose, can only mean a 
species of hippo or rhinoceros. 
But apart from there being no 
record of any such animals in 
Northern Asia, the size of this 
particular hoof, if correctly 
described by the factotum, 
seems to point to an animal 
bigger than anything in the 
present - day rhinoceros line. 
And that being so,” he con- 
cluded, “‘I vote we look in at 
the Japanese Legation and see 
whether friend Mihara will tell 
us something of his travels. I 
confess to a good deal of 
curiosity about that hoof.” 

So we strolled down Legation 
Street and sent in our cards, 
with kind inquiries, to Mihara. 
As already explained, I had 
known the stormy petrel for 
years. We had met in many 
strange places, and were friends, 
as friendship goes between East 
and West—that is to say, with- 
out anything approaching to 
real intimacy, but with a good 
understanding and mutual self- 
respect. And M‘Quigg, with 
several irons in Japanese fires, 
had struck Mihara’s trail in 
many a provincial sortie. So 
that, much to the surprise of 
the servant who had told us 
that the tajen was too ill to 
receive visitors, we were ushered 
up to his bedroom. 

A Mihara very different from 
the well-fed and rollicking roy- 
sterer of Kuan Cheng-tzt days 
was the gaunt and hollow-eyed 
individual who now bade us 
welcome; but the little maz, 
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stout-hearted as ever, greeted 
us with the serene smile which 
the Japanese code requires of 
its wounded warriors, and pro- 
fessed his pleasure at the hon- 
our of our visit with a breezy 
cheerfulness admirable in one 
so obviously ill. East is East, 
if you like, but some of its 
virtues come uncommonly near 
to the finest flowers of Greek 
civilisation at its highest and 
best, and Mihara was a splen- 
did specimen of that Samurai 
stoicism which, for the sake 
of a high ideal of patriotism, 
will go to its grave as to a bed, 
with proud head “ bloody but 
unbowed.”’ 

We had cocktails and the 
usual ceremonial small talk 
before M‘Quigg brought the 
converse round to our host’s 
recent journey; but we were 
hampered in any direct ap- 
proach to the gratification of 
our curiosity, inasmuch as 
neither the golden willow nor 
the mysterious ‘* water - ele- 
phant’s” hoof were anywhere 
in evidence to afford us a 
seemingly unpremeditated open- 
ing. Mihara talked freely 
enough of things in themselves 
extremely interesting—of the 
vastness and potential wealth 
of the undeveloped wilderness 
through which he had wan- 
dered, of the certainty that 
some day a hungry world would 
insist on making it fertile and 
fruitful, by means of railways 
and scientific forestry and river 
conservancy on a big scale. 
“A land that must be made 
to flow with milk and honey,” 
he said. From that he went 
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on to discuss the uncertainty 
of Russia’s Far Eastern policy 
and America’s growing interest 
and interference in Manchurian 
affairs, displaying, as usual, a 
remarkable grasp of the inter- 
national situation and a clear 
perception of the economic 
causes of conflicts to come. 
He .realised quite clearly, for 
example, that Japan’s struggle 
for a place in the sun in Man- 
churia and Eastern Mongolia 
had not ended with the battle 
of Moukden and the Treaty of 
Portsmouth, and he professed 
to wish to see England co- 
operate with Japan in opening 
up all this rich country, for 
the benefit of international 
trade, before Russia got busy 
again with new bases in Eastern 
Siberia and the Germans at 
her back. Which subject we 
discussed in all seriousness, and 
without any allusion to the 
fact (of which we were all quite 
aware) that St Petersburg was 
at that very moment coquetting 
with Mr Harriman’s railway 
schemes, and that Washington 
was directing its rough-and- 
ready diplomacy to prevent 
the conclusion of a new Russo- 
Japanese entente. 

Next he talked of the dangers 
and difficulties of travel in the 
Sungari country, of fever-laden 
swamps, where mosquitoes and 
gadflies will kill a horse in two 
or three days by sheer force 
of numbers and blood-thirsti- 
ness ; of vast regions inhabited 
only by scattered bands of 
savage Gilyaks, with here and 
there small colonies of adven- 
turous Chinese, sable-trappers, 

2G2 
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ginseng-seekers, orgold-washers; 
of the Fish-skin tribes, their 
strange customs and precarious 
existence, and of the mighty 
Tamara and Iluam fishes on 
which they live. All very in- 
teresting ; but still no word of 
the oasis of the golden willow 
or the “ water-elephant.”’ 

M‘Quigg steered the con- 
versation delicately into bo- 
tanical and zoological channels, 
but Mihara led it gently back 
to the subject of the possi- 
bilities of Kirin and the Prim- 
orsk as the great goldfield 
of the future. Here again he 
suggested united Anglo-Japan- 
ese enterprise as an object well 
worthy of our attention and 
support, and he showed us 
samples of alluvial gold which 
he said came from somewhere 
in the vicinity of Lake Hinka, 
washed in muddy streams ap- 
parently very similar to those 
discovered and described by 
Lange and other explorers in 
the Amazon jungle. He thought 
it fairly certain that a company 
would be formedin Tokyoforthe 
exploration of this region. Did 
M‘Quigg think that any of his 
principals would be interested ? 

“Look here, Mihara,” said 
M‘Quigg, “I’m going to be 
quite frank with you. Gold 
propositions are always attrac- 
tive, but they need a deal of 
discussing, and we’ve taken up 
a lot of your time already. 
Before we go, won’t you tell 
us about the golden willow- 
trees and the big animal whose 
hoof you have brought back ? 
You know that sort of thing is 
really more interesting to us 
than politics or trade.” 
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Mihara gave the somewhat 
boisterous laugh with which 
Japanese are wont to conceal 
embarrassment. ‘‘ Ah,” he 
said good-humouredly, “‘I see. 
Is it not strange how swiftly 
the slightest rumour spreads 
in Peking! And is it not true, 
as the Chinese proverb says, 
that he who would travel with 
secrecy must leave his servants 
behind ? Of course I will show 
you these things. It did not 
occur to me that you would 
be interested in such trifles. 
I am only taking them home 
because the botanical and zoo- 
logical societies of Japan are 
always anxious to find some- 
thing which may give them an 
honourable place in the inter- 
national field of science, and 
it seems to me right to encour- 
age them as much as possible. 
You see, we Japanese have no 
missionaries in China, so it is 
necessary for us to create an 
intelligent public interest in the 
country by other means.” 

While speaking, Mihara had 
pulled a pig-skin box from 
under his bed, and having un- 
locked it, produced a large 
canvas parcel and a long tin 
case. From the latter he drew 
a bundle of damp cotton wool 
wherein were wrapped . two 
branches of the golden willow. 
They were still fairly fresh- 
looking, and the texture of the 
bark was much the same as 
that of the ordinary willow- 
tree, but its sheen was that of 
living gold, as rich and radiant 
as if the wood had been covered 
with the pure metal. Even 
the leaves, though faded, had 
preserved a lustre as of copper 
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burnished with gold. One did 
not need the imagination of 
an artist to realise what a 
glorious thing of beauty such 
a tree must be, like an oriflamme 
gleaming in the sunset on some 
great silent river’s bank. 

“Do you think that slips of 
these branches would grow ?”’ 
asked M‘Quigg. “What a 
scoop for you, Mihara, if it 
could be done and the golden 
tree be named after its dis- 
coverer ! ”’ 

“Tf it can be grown,” replied 
Mihara, ‘‘ to add one more to 
the beauties of Japan, it will 
never be known by my in- 
significant name, but by one 
which would remind our people 
of the glories of our Imperial 
House. I shall be very grate- 


ful, my friends, if you will take 
a slip from one of these branches 
and send it to your famous 


gardens at Kew, where they 
may be able to make it grow. 
The rest I shall take to our 
botanical experts at Uyeno.” 
We undertook to do what he 
asked. 

Mihara next turned his at- 
tention to the canvas package, 
and from it, after much un- 
wrapping, produced a browny- 
black, crinkly object, about the 
size and shape of a large hat- 
box, a pad much larger than 
that of any elephant I had ever 
seen, and of far tougher texture. 
It had been roughly preserved 
with alum and arsenic, and 
stuffed, tant bien que mal, with 
raw cotton. M‘Quigg took it 
up and examined it carefully. 

“Mihara,” he said, “this 
find of yours will bring you 
more fame, if you want it, 
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than any number of gold-mines. 
I don’t profess to be much of 
a zoologist, but I know enough 
to be perfectly sure that this 
pad belongs to some monstrous 
big beast at present unknown 
to our museums. Only let a 
description of it get into the 
London and New York papers, 
and you'll soon have plenty of 
big-game and fame hunters 
heading for your swampy wil- 
derness.”’ 

“Tt is for that reason,” re- 
plied Mihara quietly, “that I 
must ask you, my friends, to 
say nothing of this matter until 
it has been considered at Tokyo, 
and the species of the animal 
determined by our scientific 
experts. It is all that I have 
to show for a very difficult 
journey, which killed my friend 
and very nearly killed me.” 

“ All right,” said M‘Quigg. 
“But tell us where and how 
you got it?” 

“Oh, it was just a bit of 
good luck, to make up for 
many calamities,” replied Mi- 
hara in his dry precise way. 
““TIt was near the little patch 
of good country where we met 
the Manchu Fish-skins, and 
where I remained, recovering 
from fever, for several weeks. 
One day the headman came 
to tell me that, guided by a 
great gathering of kites and 
other carrion-eaters, they had 
found the carcase of a ‘ water- 
elephant ’ close to the edge of 
a thick belt of rush-covered 
marsh, and he took me to the 
spot. It was a very great 
beast, something like a Javan 
rhinoceros, but larger and with 
a longer neck. It had been 
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quite recently killed, probably 
by one of its own species ; there 
were several deep wounds in 
its side, and the head was all 
knocked about.” 

“Did you take any measure- 
ments ? ” I asked. 

“Only roughly—I had no 
measuring-tape with me,—but 
I took a photograph of the 
animal as he lay there, with 
two of the Fish-skins sitting 
on his head. Unfortunately 
this was stolen by the Gilyaks, 
with nearly everything else I 
possessed. So, you see, I have 
only this hoof as evidence of 
the truth of my story!” 

** Man a-dear,”’ said M‘Quigg, 
lapsing in his emotion into his 
native Donegal, ‘‘here’s the 
biggest story of the century, 
and we’re not to say anything 
about it! For the love of 
Mike, Mihara, say you'll let 
me cable five hundred words 
to the ‘Times,’ and we'll all 
be famous for ever! By this 
time to-morrow every street 
in London, Paris, and New 
York will be plastered with 
handbills, announcing the dis- 
covery of an Asiatic Dinosaur 
by Mihara, the celebrated Jap- 
anese explorer.” 

“A Dinosaur?” said the 
little man. “ Yes, that would 
be a glorious find; but, of 
course, we do not yet know 
what kind of beast it really is. 
It is because he was so big and 
so strange that I carried this 
hoof many miles even when I 
was sick with fever, and all 
my baggage gone. But what- 


ever it may turn out to be, 
my friends, the world must 
You 


learn of it from Tokyo. 
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will soon hear, for I leave for 
Japan to-morrow.” 

But the world never heard 
of it from Tokyo, for the ship 
in which Mihara sailed from 
Tientsin for Shimonoseki was 
caught in a typhoon off the 
coast of Japan and foundered 
with all hands. And with the 
stormy petrel were lost the 
diary of his journey and the 
geographical information which 
would have enabled the world 
(or, at all events, the Japanese 
Government) to locate the oasis 
in the paludal wilderness and 
the habitat of the unknown 
quadruped to which the hoof 
belonged. And so, after per- 
sisting for a little while in the 
form of rumours, generally con- 
flicting and derided, the story 
of Mihara’s discovery of a 
fabulous monster in remote 
Manchuria passed into the 
limbo of mythical travellers’ 
tales. 

M‘Quigg, who went on busi- 
ness to the States shortly after- 
wards, did his best to excite 
public interest, and to organise 
an expedition which should 
follow Mihara’s trail and dis- 
cover the haunts and the iden- 
tity of his ‘‘ water-elephant,” 
but his reception as an apostle 
of Asiatic exploration was such 
as to cure him of all further 
desire to convince an unbeliev- 
ing world. Then came the 
rapprochement between Russia 
and Japan, and with it a new 
political situation, which effec- 
tively precluded any idea of 
British or American explora- 
tion in Manchuria. M‘Quigg 
often talked of going off by 
himself, as Mihara had done, 
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to search for the oasis of the 
golden willow, but I think he 
realised that he was too old 
for that sort of thing. To the 
day of his death, it remained 
nevertheless the vision of a 
quest to be fulfilled, a dream 
that some day must come true ; 
but when he followed Mihara 
on the longest and last trail, it 
was still unaccomplished. 

But I, who have preserved a 
fragment of the golden willow, 
which refused to grow at Kew, 
often think of the tale which 
Mihara told us on that sum- 
mer’s evening in Peking, and 
I wonder to whom it will be 
given, and when, to follow in 
the footsteps of that stout- 
hearted traveller, and to solve 
the secret of the great beast 
which he discovered in the 
depths of those primeval 
swamps, When the Andrews’ 
expedition has had its fill of 
fossils, perhaps it might or- 
ganise an aeroplane expedition 
to explore this uncharted wil- 
derness. What an opportunity 
for a Japanese-American entente 
in the interests of science ! 

One word more, addressed 
a8 a postscript to the sceptical. 
Six months after Mihara’s death 
I happened to be dining with 
his Excellency the Viceroy of 
Manchuria at Moukden, and 
the conversation turned to a 
discussion of the stormy petrel’s 
journey and his discovery of 
the ‘“ water-elephant.” The 
Governor of Fengtien, who was 
present, listened in silence for 
some time, while the Viceroy 
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discussed the matter solemnly 
after the manner of aged 
scholars, with learned quota- 
tions from the classics, which 
proved nothing except the pecu- 
liar quality of his memory. 
Finally, during a lull in the 
conversation, the Governor 
turned to me, and, in the ex- 
cellent English which he ac- 
quired at Harvard, quietly ob- 
served that Mihara’s story was 
perfectly true, and that in 
those unexplored regions a 
species of giant rhinoceros un- 
doubtedly did exist—as a mat- 
ter of fact he himself had 
recently received as a gift from 
an official at Sansing, the tusk 
or tooth of one of these mon- 
sters, bought from a native 
Fish-skin. 

Naturally I was all agog. 
“Let us have that tusk, your 
Excellency,” I said, “and I 
guarantee that in England we 
will organise a scientific ex- 
pedition to find the animal to 
fit it.” 

The Governor smiled. “ No,” 
he said, “‘I think not. These 
animals have been there for 
thousands of years, and they 
do no harm. At all events, 
they are less dangerous to 
China than scientific expedi- 
tions. Perhaps some day it 
may be advisable for us to 
invite foreigners to come and 
seek for the ‘ Shui-Hsiang,’ but 
not at present. Now if, at 
the right moment, Mr Roose- 
velt, for instance, were will- 
ing...” He looked at me 
reflectively, and smiled again. 
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Octavia had already said 
“Well” once, interrogatively, 
and she said it again now with 
some asperity. 

“Of course,’ I hurried to 
answer, “it’s awfully fascinat- 
ing, a8 Wendy says.” 

What I was inwardly debat- 
ing was, whether I dared admit 
to Octavia that I knew about 
as much of Malta as Wendy 
did of the Never-never-land. 
I decided to angle for informa- 
tion rather than expose my 
ignorance. One pursues the 
same method when talking to 
some one whose face we cannot 
remember, who ends by in- 
viting us to tea, and we are 
reduced to asking his number 
in the hope he will add the 
street ! 

** As I said, it sounds fasci- 
nating to go to Malta for the 
winter—but isn’t it rather a 
long way ?”’ 

“Going overland one could 
get there in four days, but of 
course it would be cheaper to 
go by sea,” said Octavia briskly. 
“By Sicily is the quickest 
way.” 

(Oh—+so it’s near Italy !) 

“Or from Marseilles, which 
is expensive.” 

(No—it’s evidently near the 
South of France.) 

“Or of course by sea, which 
is the cheapest, as I said.”’ 


a. 


Octavia is one of those ad- 
mirable people who can under- 
stand time-tables and Govern- 
ment forms and all the varied 
stationery kept by banks. I 
merely ask the porters and the 
bank clerks, which really gives 
them very little trouble and 
saves me a great deal. Octavia 
is so self-supporting that no 
one ever offers to help her, so 
it generally takes her longer 
to do the thing through the 
right man than it does for me 
to get it done for me by the 
wrong one. Of course she con- 
sequently scorns my weak lack 
of independence, and thinks I 
should be ashamed of relying 
on mere man so much. But 
I have very little pride, and 
I do like to be comfortable, 
whereas Octavia would rather 
take the wrong train of her 
own finding than the right one 
with a mere man’s help, which 
is rather silly, I think, as the 
mere man generally finds one 
a seat as well, or gives one 
his own. 

This first angling did not 
raise much of a fish, so I tried 
again. 

“What sort of a place is it, 
anyhow? I mean is it a smart- 
clothes, big-hotel kind of thing, 
or beautiful country and the 
simple life ? ”’ 

Octavia, even Octavia, the 
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all-knowing manager of her 
own and most of my affairs, 
hesitated. 

“T’m not really very sure. 
I’ve only heard about it from 
my cousin Rodney’s wife, who 
was with him when his regi- 
ment was stationed there.” 

“T thought as much,” I said 
triumphantly ; “‘ you only know 
of it from soldier-people, and 
so do I, and that’s why we 
neither of us know a thing 
about it. If it were the North 
Pole or the Rockies or the 
Pacific Islands we would both 
know screeds about it through 
intelligent tourists and jour- 
nalists ; but Malta is inhabited 
entirely by the two Services, 
and I suppose some Maltese, 
and so we don’t know a thing 
about it but its existence. To 
be honest, I’m not very sure 
even where it has its existence. 


If one met ordinary tourists 
from Malta or planters-of-some- 
thing, one could ask questions, 
but one daren’t ask an Army 


man! They can be superbly 
ignorant of civilian interests, 
but for us to show any ignor- 
ance of their interests produces 
such wondering scorn that I 
would simply not dare to ask 
much about any place so ac- 
cepted by them as Malta. 
Confess now, Octavia, your 
knowledge is much the same 
a8 mine for once. At school 
you learnt that Malta was an 
island somewhere in the Medi- 
terranean—where, exactly, you 
have forgotten,—and that it 
belongs to England. All the 
later information you have 
been vouchsafed is that it is a 
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beastly hole, but that the Polo 
is fairly decent and the cock- 
tails cheap.” 

Octavia was slightly put out 
of countenance. (I am glad 
that is only an idiom, for 
Octavia’s countenance is a very 
beauteous one; rather statu- 
esque and purposeful and im- 
movable—in fact hers is really 
a ‘‘ countenance ’’—mine is only 
a face.) 

““My dear Phebe, if that 
were all, I don’t see why I 
should want to go there. To 
begin with, it’s got a beautiful 
climate, and to go on with 
and finish with it is cheap, 
and as neither of us are pluto- 
crats that seems to matter.” 

** Women cannot live by cock- 
tails alone, even if a subaltern 
may try!” I went on flippant- 
ly. Having discovered the pov- 
erty of Octavia’s information, 
I felt more at ease. ‘ What 
else is cheap? Hotels? ” 

“JT don’t seem to have heard 
much about them, for Rodney 
and his wife had a flat, and 
they only paid £3 a month for 
it, and had an ideal Maltese 
servant, and kept a pony and 
trap for next to nothing.” 

“Then to Malta we shall go, 
Octavia !’’ I declaimed. “Oh, 
to be out of England now 
that April’s here has so far 
been my cry — but if things 
are as cheap as that in Malta 
we can go there for the whole 
winter for what the Riviera 
would cost us for two months. 
The champagne standard of 
life is all very well, but it 
must be of short duration, for 
it’s both dear and heady. Let’s 
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have a good long blow-out on 
the ginger-beer standard in- 
stead! Don’t look pained. Oh, 
proper one! ‘ blow-out ’ is not 
an academic expression, I dare 
say, but how suitable to ginger- 
beer ! ” 

Having got so far in our dis- 
cussion, the matter of ways 
and means was referred to a 
committee of one — that one, 
Octavia. When we next met 
it would be to pass resolutions 
approving the action of the 
committee. I heard Octavia 
telling some one that our pro- 
ject of going to Malta was 
merely ‘sub judice,” which I 
suppose was meant to indicate 
some doubt of our going; but 
I proceeded to see about clothes, 
all the same. Here again my 


ignorance of Malta pulled me 
up. The one kind of thing I 
really can manage without 


Octavia’s help is clothes, but 
it’s rather difficult if one does 
not know whether to buy 
smart hats or a solar topee. 
No use asking Octavia, for she 
is supremely indifferent to any- 
thing but decency; it is the 
generosity of the gods and not 
the help of man that makes 
her anything but a fright. One 
can take liberties when one is 
endowed with a fine figure, 
masses of golden hair, and 
features like those architec- 
tural Carry-thingumyjigs, but 
it’s a heartrending waste. 

I tried asking various friends 
if they knew anything about 
Malta. They all said, ‘How 
delightful!” to the idea of 
going there, but on examina- 
tion I found they knew no 
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more than I did. The men knew 
where it was rather more accur- 
ately than the women, who 
varied between mixing it with 
Gibraltar and thinking it was 
in the Red Sea; and of course 
they had all known soldier or 
sailor people who had been 
there, but even the less silent 
service had been singularly un- 
informative. At last I went to 
Cook’s. I found at once a 
most delightful and intelligent 
man who knew all about every- 
thing. I told him I wanted to 
go to Malta if he would tell me 
exactly where it was and the 
cheapest way of getting there. 
We got it all settled in no 
time, and he wrote out the 
whole thing for me instead of 
trying to keep his fingers in 
about eight different parts of 
a Continental Bradshaw, and 
expecting me to read all the 
microscopic information simul- 
taneously, as Octavia does. 
Then I asked him what sort 
of clothes I would want, and 
he found all that too in delight- 
ful-coloured booklets, of which 
he gave me enough to start a 
railway stall. 

Malta had evidently an Eng- 
lish summer all winter, and in 
the summer you go away, 80 
that sounded all right. Pass- 
ports were still necessary, ©8- 
pecially if we came home by 
Italy, as he advised, so there 
and then he took down the 
particulars. It was rather like 
having one’s literary portrait 
written. At least that charm- 
ing young man made it sound 
like that, but it might have 
just as easily been like a police 
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inspection—only no policeman 
would have suggested “ svelt ” 
instead of ‘‘ thin,” or ‘‘ blonde 
cendrée ” for hair more usually 
called ordinary. My eyes are 
really light brown flecked with 
green, but “hazel” sounds 
nicer. He made it all sound so 
much more attractive than the 
reality that I wondered how 
he would find words to express 
Octavia adequately. Curiously 
enough, when I did take Octavia 
to him he hardly looked at her, 
but scribbled details of length, 
breadth, and depth as if she 
were going by goods. Perhaps 
he was annoyed with her for 
arguing about the exchange, 
whereas I had admired him for 
understanding it. 

Our nice man from Cook’s 
got everything arranged for 
us, and we were to start from 
Liverpool on the 20th of Octo- 
ber. We had decided not to 
go overland, as it is so expen- 
sive, and not by any of the 
big lines either for the same 
reason. Besides, it is difficult 
to get a passage on a P. & O. 
for so short a part of their 
voyage, and we found we could 
get a small intermediate boat 
for half the price. The HLuropa 
did not sound very small to 
me, nearly 2000 tons. I told 
a sailor friend this proudly, 
but he was very dashing to 
my spirits, and when he heard 
she only carried twenty pas- 
sengers, he almost wailed aloud 
with sympathy. I dare say 


if one is thinking in battle- 
Ships it seems small, but I had 
often gone in steam yachts a 
tenth of that size and found 
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them beautifully big and com- 
fortable. That state of happy 
ignorance seems a long way 
off now ! 

We went on board the Europa 
in the evening, as we were to 
sail early in the morning. Any- 
thing more dismal it would be 
hard to imagine! None of 
the bits of a steamer one 
expects seemed to be there! 
Practically no deck—only gang- 
ways round immense holds, 
and cranes and funnels and 
ventilators. For the passen- 
gers there was one saloon, with 
a long table down the middle 
and cabins opening off it— 
nothing else. 

When we arrived the other 
passengers were sitting in a 
row on the plush seats that 
ranged round the far end of 
this dreary spot, like people in 
a third-class waiting-room, “ all 
silent and all damned.” A fe- 
male Troglodyte appeared, who 
mournfully showed us our cabin, 
and informed us she was the 
stewardess. 

She hoped we would manage 
for ourselves, “‘some folk are 
that unconsidering, do what 
you will for them. Often 
enough when they lies there 
ringin’ their bells and crying, 
‘Oh, Stooardess!’ it’s myself 
should be in my bed, for I’ve 
just riz from the Pumonie, 
and only came just to oblige 
the Capting—‘ Mrs Bates,’ sez 
’e, ‘’ow can we take young 
ladies and you not there to 
help?’ ‘Capting,’ I sez, ‘I'll 
come wiv you if I can stand 
on me feet ’—and, ladies, that’s 
just about all I can do.” 
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I decided that ministering to 
me would not keep her out of 
bed, and when I looked at her 
grubby old hands and her really 
tired face, I did not know 
whether it was fastidiousness 
or a kind heart that made me 
assure her we also preferred to 
make our own beds. I think 
it must have been the latter, 
for virtue was rewarded very 
appropriately by not having 
to make it at all for a few 
days. As Mrs Bates had made 
it, so did I lie on it till we 
reached Gib. Every day the 
Troglodyte crept in, and, hang- 
ing on to the edge of my upper 
berth, condoled with me in 
graveyard tones, and cheered 
me with tales of all the people 
she had heard of who had died 
of sea-sickness. 

In the meantime Octavia 
was thoroughly enjoying her- 
self. As far as I was con- 
cerned she was not much more 
useful than the Troglodyte, 
for Octavia’s abilities don’t 
include nursing. She might 
have organised a society of the 
other passengers to raise money 
to get me a nurse, or addressed 
a meeting;on the “ Efficient 
Care of the Sick,” but to real- 
ise when a cup of tea would be 
“relished ” was beyond her— 
and still farther away, the 
ability to wheedle it out of an 
overworked steward when he 
did not want to make it. 

Before reaching Gibraltar the 
sea quietened down, and I 
struggled up, feeling disgust- 
ingly frowsy and dirty. I said 
to Octavia it was the contami- 
nating influence of the Troglo- 





dyte, but she brutally pointed 
out that not having washed 
for three days might have 
something to do with it. Part 
of Octavia’s social energies go 
in trying to make people cleaner 
than they want to be, and I 
always have a sneaking sym- 
pathy with them. If I had 
no hot water or privacy, decent 
clothes, or enough to eat—or 
was sea-sick!—I would most 
certainly not be clean either. 
However, as most of these 
luxuries were obtainable even 
on the Europa, I set about 
getting a bath. The only 
bathroom was also off the 
main cabin, so there was no 
undue secrecy about getting 
there. It was a_ two-bath 
affair, with a small partition 
between them, which was low 
enough to show some head at 
the top, and at the foot showed 
as much leg as an average 
skirt. Why this should have 
been embarrassing it would be 
difficult to say. A wooden 
partition is a more effective 
garment than many. As Octa- 
via had been robust enough 
to keep clean she could initiate 
me into the mysteries of the 
Europa’s hot-water system, and 
so save me from the ineffectual 
and lugubrious presence of Mrs 
Bates. The process was new 
to me. You begin by running 
in a cold bath, then—duly cau- 
tioned—I turned on the hot. 
In my weakened empty state 
the shock was considerable ! 
The tap says “hot water,” 
just to lure you into turning 
it on; then with a noise like 
the escape of all the gas in the 
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world it emits a jet of steam 
straight from the engine to 
the bath! This steam covered 
everything with a film of damp, 
deafened the tremulous bather, 
and slightly warmed the water. 
Perhaps in time it would really 
have produced a hot bath, but 
I could bear the devastating 
noise no longer, and, quite 
demoralised, started to get into 
what my soul abhors—a tepid 
bath. In comparison to her 
behaviour in the Bay, where 
her capacity for rolling could 
not be equalled by anything 
but a porpoise, the ship was 
fairly steady, but not so steady 
that a nerve-wracked hollow 
convalescent could stand with 
impunity on one leg on slippery 
tiles. A rather quicker roll 
than usual, and away went my 
one supporting leg, a frantic 
clutch at the bath, which merely 
slewed me round, and on the 
return roll I tobogganed feet 
first across the wet floor and 
only pulled up when my body 
was flattened against the par- 
tition and my legs had shot 
through under it! As I gath- 
ered my legs and senses to- 
gether, what nerve I had left 
was shattered by a pious “‘ Good 
Lord!” from the other side 
of the partition in a voice 
unmistakably masculine. 

We reached Malta early in 
the morning. We were both 
dressed, packed, and on deck 
long before our arrival, gazing 
With acute interest at our 
little-known destination. At 
first sight it might have been 
thought disappointing ; at least 
I heard other people say s0, 
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but we were determined not 
to admit that, whatever hap- 
pened—lI, because I hate people 
who grouse over holidays ; and 
Octavia, because she had chosen 
it. The sea was calm and 
gloriously blue, and the island 
a soft, pale yellow. It was 
smaller and lower than I had 
expected, for I had been told 
that it was about the size of 
Arran; and without being told, 
I had also expected it to have 
Arran’s height. My informant 
must have been Scotch, for 
really the Isle of Wight is a 
better comparison for all its 
dimensions. 

Getting nearer anything at 
sea takes a long time. Our 
interest became so much less 
fervid that it occurred to us 
we had not had breakfast, so 
we went down to the dreary 
stuffy saloon for a last meal, 
and said an unreluctant fare- 
well to the Troglodyte, whom 
we had vowed to one another 
not to tip, and then of course 
did it. Not having consulted 
Octavia first, mine was large 
enough to encourage her in her 
continued conscienceless in- 
activity. 

By the time we came on 
deck again we were nearing 
the Grand Harbour. I have 
never been so completely wrong 
in a mental picture before! 
Why had we not always heard 
about the size and splendour 
of the Maltese buildings and 
ports! The peculiar reticence 
of the Services amazed meagain. 
Why, there’s nothing to com- 
pare to it in the British Isles! 
I had expected mountains and 
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there were none, but instead 
mountainous buildings that no 
one who had not seen them 
could expect! We steamed 
very slowly in under these 
battlements into a harbour 
which seemed endless; even 
the arms leading from it would 
be the pride of any other 
place! I had heard of Malta 
as small—but one could not 
think of it as anything but 
great and stately seen from 
the Grand Harbour. 

Our high-minded state of 
awed admiration was soon 
brought to a lower level by 
the necessities of getting ashore. 
Before we were even anchored 
the Europa was surrounded by 
a fleet of delightfully gaily- 
painted boats, like gondolas 
out of mourning, each one 
managed by a couple of bronze 
brigands. 

Octavia chose the boat she 
wanted, but in the meantime 
I had been chosen by another, 
and the brigands already were 
getting our luggage into it. 
Octavia explained to them in 
broken English that they were 
to take it out and transfer it 
to her boat. ‘“‘ No take boxes. 
Bring back my boat! No my 
wanting you!” and so on. 
They grinned cheerfully, and 
said ‘‘Si, Signora”’ several times, 
but continued to load up their 
own boat with our things. I 
sat in the stern giggling with 
helpless amusement to see the 
dignified and managing Octavia 
not only ignored in argument, 
but lifted bodily by the cheer- 
ful brigands into their own 
craft, all her expostulations 
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answered with a smiling “Si, 
Signora !”’ 

“Once on board the lugger 
and the girl is mine,” was evi- 
dently their motto. 

At the landing-place we were 
again surrounded by a gibbering 
multitude, and to protect our 
luggage from their predatory 
paws were reduced to trying to 
sit on it all at once. Octavia 
looked less statuesque than 
usual sitting on a cabin-trunk, 
one foot on a suit-case and the 
other leg encircling a hold-all, 
and one arm stretched over our 
hat-box. In front stood the 
boatmen insisting on a pay- 
ment which Octavia was sure 
was extortionate, which fact 
she endeavoured to make clear 
to them with broken French 
and fierce waggles of the head 
—the only part of her person 
free to gesticulate. 

Evidently Octavia thought 
odds and ends of language 
good enough for ‘ Dagoes,” 
but it was not working out 
well. A Maltese policeman 
stood near, and Octavia ap- 
pealed to him. The dusky 
guardian of the law under- 
stood English all right, but 
was not going to commit him- 
self. ‘‘ Not my business the 
fare —ask dghaisa- man.” I 
write ‘“‘dghaisa” as I have 
since learnt how it is spelt, ~ 
but according to pronunciation 
it is ‘“dyssa.” Reluctantly 
Octavia paid the ransom. I 
asked her later what awful 
sum the man wanted, and 
found it was one shilling! 
“For two large women and 
several boxes that doesn’t seem 
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so dreadful,” I ventured. “In 
home prices certainly not,’ re- 
turned Octavia, “but these 
sorts of people always ask 
twice what they should from 
strangers—I expect their proper 
fare was far less.”” Wonderful 
Octavia! If a thing is cheap 
to me I don’t care what per- 
centage of profit some one else 
is making—but then I have no 
social conscience, let alone a 
political one, as Octavia pointed 
out when she found I was 
paying our servant’s Health 
Insurance rather than face her 
obvious belief that I was put- 
ting fourpence a week of her 
money into my own pocket ! 
We had found the names of 
several hotels from the Cook- 
bestowed literature, and as one 
sounded much the same as the 
others we chose the first men- 
tioned —the Palace Hotel. 
Octavia, still convinced that 
any language would do if spoken 
badly enough, ordered the cab- 
driver to take us to “El 
Palazzo.”” He repeated “ Pal- 
azzo ¢”’ questioningly, but pro- 
ceeded to whip up his gaily- 
plumed horse, and canter up 
the steep noisy street. These 
little cabs, which the guide- 
book told us were called “ car- 
rozze,” were for all the world 
like small four-poster beds on 
wheels! There were little cur- 
tains to draw, tied to each 
post, and I longed to pull 
them round to see what it was 
like! After driving up what 
seemed hundreds of feet through 
narrow streets, we reached the 
level of the real Valetta at last. 
Here, too, everything on so big 
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a scale! Splendid palace-like 
houses of stone, any of which 
we would talk arrogantly of if 
we owned them in England— 
but which we had never heard 
of, as they were in Malta ! 

I began to have misgivings 
about the reputed cheapness 
of the island. If the buildings, 
fortresses, and harbour were 
on this scale, the hotels would 
probably be super-Ritzes, and 
with bills on the same scale, 
so when we drew up in front of 
a most imposing building in a 
large square I regretted the 
rejected Riviera. 

We wanted the carrozza man 
to drive into the courtyard, 
which seemed the proper en- 
trance, but we found we were 
stopped by a policeman. Octa- 
via, remembering to use ordi- 
nary English, in spite of the 
official’s coffee-coloured face, 
said, “‘ This is the Palace Hotel, 
isn’t it?’ At this plain Eng- 
lish our driver’s face lightened 
with a first gleam of intelli- 
gence, but the policeman’s dark- 
ened with stern disapproval as 
he replied, “No; this is His 
Excellency the Governor’s pal- 
ace,” and as we collapsed in 
our diminutive seat he sped 
the carrozza driver in his anx- 
ious flight with a volley of 
what I have no doubt were 
Maltese expletives ! 

** Well, never mind, Octavia,” 
I gurgled; ‘“‘the guide-book 
says, ‘ Visitors who intend stay- 
ing in the island should lose 
no time in calling at the 
Palace.’ ’”’ When Octavia had 


recovered she asked if I knew 
who the Governor was. Of 
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course I didn’t, and our in- 
valuable guide-book was pre- 
war, so probably a little behind 
in that kind of information. 

But at the moment there were 
more pressing matters to attend 
to, for we had stopped at the 
real Palace Hotel, and it looked 
quite unlike either a palace or 
a hotel. We went into a dark 
dilapidated hall with no one 
in it, and apparently no ex- 
pectations of any one, for there 
was nothing corresponding to 
an office; and if there were 
an hotel staff secreted else- 
where, there was no means of 
attracting their attention. We 
appealed to the carrozza driver, 
but he had settled into peace- 
ful meditation on his box, in- 
different whether we stood out- 
side that soi-disant hotel all 
day or not. 

We kept asking him if he 
was sure this was the Palace 
Hotel, and without looking at 
us he just answered “Si, Sig- 
nora ’’’—with such formula the 
Maltese apparently deal with 
all the importunities and in- 
quiries of foreign devils. 

I was for trying the next 
name on our list, but Octavia 
refused to be beaten so easily, 
and marched up the dark stairs 
of the deserted building, deter- 
mined to find some response 
or know the reason why. I 
followed with a little trepida- 
tion and more amusement. On 
the next landing we found 
ourselves in a large dining- 
room, with the usual inaccurate 
name ‘“‘ Coffee-Room ”’ painted 
on the glass door. At last a 
human being, even if a Maltese 
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one! He was obviously the 
waiter en déshabillé, earnestly 
arranging table-napkins in fan- 
tastic designs in coarse glass 
tumblers. “Is this the Palace 
Hotel? ” demanded the an- 
noyed but forceful Octavia. 
The napkin artist jumped, and 
dropped a pagoda-like confec- 
tion and stared at us. I was 
afraid Octavia would shatter 
his nerve completely, especially 
if she started again in the 
broken fragments of some other 
language, so interrupted in a 
more deprecating voice than 
Octavia can condescend to, 
“There seems to be no one 
downstairs ; perhaps you could 
tell us how we can engage 
rooms?” ‘‘ Yez, yez, mees, I 
go find Mr Bow-wow-a ’—at 
least that was what it sounded 
like. We waited on the dingy 
landing, with its uncovered 
stone stairs and darkly-frescoed 
walls, which reminded me of 
what I had heard of early 
Christian paintings in cata- 
combs. 

I glanced at Octavia, who 
looked not unlike a Christian 
martyr determined to suffer 
with fortitude, and upheld by 
the prospect of what would 
certainly happen to her perse- 
cutors in a future life ! 

If this was the show part of 
the hotel I felt a little lugu- 
brious about the bedrooms, 
but Octavia said, “‘He can at 
least show them to us after 
keeping us waiting like this.” 
I was just pointing out that 
this was hardly a statement 
of facts, since even if Mr 
Bow-wow-a existed he did not 
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yet know that we did, when 
our waiter returned with the 
gentleman with the doggy-dago 
name. “Is it that we can 
have bedrooms ? ” began Octa- 
via, feeling, no doubt, that 
with his superior clothes this 
aborigine might understand her 
well enough with a mere soupcon 
of the foreign. 

“Bedrooms, ladies? Why, 
certainly ; what can I do for 
you? A nice large double 
room ? or perhaps two smaller 
ones adjoining one another ? ” 
and so on; an avalanche of 
admirable English, foreign only 
in its excellent articulation. 

We followed him abashed 
and tongue-tied. He seemed 
surprised at our lack of response, 
for he stopped and said to 
Octavia, “‘ Perhaps I make a 
mistake in talking English.” I 
yearned to say we were Pata- 
gonians, and so explain away 


Octavia’s English, but Octavia 
non-committally replied, ‘“‘Oh 
no; your English is very good ; 
we understand it quite well.” 
The flow considerably lessened 
after that, but I still think we 
never saw the best bedrooms. 


We would not have wanted 
the best anyhow, but only the 
cheapest ; and if there were 
any gloomier and gaunter than 
the one we got I am glad we 
did not see them. Octavia 
was on the verge of refusing 
altogether, but it was nearly 
lunch-time and I was hungry, 
80 I said, “‘ Let’s take it any- 
how, even if it’s only for a 
night, and look round for some- 
thing better after”; so Mr 
Bow-wow-a left us in possession 
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and said he would have our 
baggage sent up. 

The room was immensely 
tall, and the tall windows 
opened on to a deep dark 
well of a courtyard. One could 
not say they looked on to it, 
for every window in the build- 
ing looked blind. The walls 
in the room were frescoed like 
the outer landing—mildewed 
roses languidly hanging from 
dry-rotted trellises. Presently 
our luggage arrived, carried by 
slightly-clad Maltese. Octavia 
said they were also slightly 
dirty ; but although it is pro- 
bable, I did not notice it, for I 
had not yet gauged the Maltese 
complexion. 

** Where is the bathroom ? ” 
Octavia demanded of the assem- 
bled minions. 

“Ts there a bathroom ? ” I 
amended. 

“Si, si, signora,’’ came the 
chorus. 

I concluded there was none, 
hence the familiar answer, but 
I was wrong. One of the men 
opened a door and I peered 
into a dark cell-like room, 
whose sole furniture was a 
dilapidated tin bath, which I 
fancy was a relic of the Knights 
of Malta. To achieve cleanli- 
ness in that would indeed be 
next to godliness in difficulty. 

The Maltese stood round 
grinning ingratiatingly, and evi- 
dently awaiting my pleased 
exclamations. I grinned back 
wanly, murmuring “ grazie,” 
and tried to “shoo” them 
away before Octavia should 
come and make our real feel- 
ings clear to them in forceful 
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pantomime. Fortunately we 
were at this moment sum- 
moned to lunch by the waiter, 
who had now donned an even- 
ing coat, probably contem- 
porary with the bath. 

““T believe we shall get noth- 
ing but snails and macaroni,” 
Octavia gloomily forecasted. 

We were quite wrong about 
the food; it was all that the 
building had not led us to 
expect. There was a fish which 
looked like meat and tasted 
like mackerel ; the menu called 
it “Thon,” and I wondered 
what connection the creature 
had to Tod Lapraik’s “‘ Thon ” 
till I realised the menu was in 
French, and the only connec- 
tion was in my mispronuncia- 
tion. When I saw the beast 
full life-size in the market, I 
went back to the Scotch pro- 
nunciation as being more ex- 
pressive. Then there was an 
entrée of quite delightfully nice 
little roly-poly things, with a 
curious corrugated surface and 
very well fried. The menu 
broke down into Maltese over 
them, but the next course 
was the youngest most tender 
lamb I have ever eaten, and 
the cheese delightfully strange ; 
its toughness didn’t matter, at 
least to me. I saw in Octavia’s 
eye she was going to ask for 
Stilton or Cheddar, so I got 
her to argue with me instead 
as to how much better it was 
to eat strange foods if only to 
appreciate the home ones better. 

We were both impatient to 
see something of Valetta, so 
sallied forth immediately after 
this excellent meal. We de- 
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cided to go to the market first. 
By asking several shops and 
every policeman we at last got 
there, but only to be disillu- 
sioned—only Maltese in ragged 
shirts and greasy black felt 
hats, the one thoroughly foreign 
touch being the strange head- 
dress of the women. It is 
something like a cape, half of 
it stiffened with whalebone, 
just laid over the head and 
shoulders, and held in place 
by one hand. I wonder what 
the origin of it is, and why it 
is so unchanging in these chang- 
ing times. It seems to have 
every inconvenience. It is al- 
ways black, which seems strange 
in a hot country; is very in- 
secure, which must be very 
tedious on an island where 
the wind almost always blows ; 
and it requires a hand to main- 
tain it in such precarious hold 
as it has. It must be due to a 
national appreciation of the 
picturesque, for no multitude 
of varied colours could have 
so striking an effect as these 
black “ faldettas ” against the 
brilliant colouring of the sea 
and yellow rock. 

We wandered round the dif- 
ferent kinds of shops or stalls. 
Amongst the butchers there 
seemed nothing whatever but 
goats and kids—little tiny kids 
about the size of new-born 
lambs. It dawned on us slowly 
then that our very tender lamb 
had just been kid. Octavia 
considered it only a little re- 
moved from the expected snails! 
But she was consoled on catch- 
ing sight of neatly-rolled little 
bobbin-like affairs, which were 
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evidently our entrée au naturel. 
“What are those made of?” 
asked Octavia, pointing to them. 
The man began gathering them 
together, thinking we wanted 
to buy them. “No, no,” with 
emphatic shakes of the head 
from us both, “de quoi fait ? 
qui bono ? ” continued Octavia. 
“Si, si, Signora,” came the 
inevitable answer, and again 
he tried to thrust them upon 
us. A neighbouring stall-keeper 
had evidently gathered what 
we meant, for he now strolled 
up, and saying “See!” he 
turned a young skinless kid 
over, and from its interior 
produced a yard or two of 
pale blue tubing ; then he took 
a little lump of its fat and 
rolled the tubing round it like 
thread on a bobbin—and there 
was our delectable entrée! I 
must have a coarser nature 
than Octavia, for evidently it 
did her “finer female sense 
offend,” as Tennyson so beau- 
tifully expressed it ! And while 
I thought it distinctly funny, 
she was quite genuinely nearly 
sick! Wonderful to be so sure 
of one’s conventions! I still 
thought those bobbin entrées 
good, like celestial benedictions 
that assume a dark disguise, 
but Octavia said I should not 
be profane. She probably 
thought I was quoting the 
Bible. 

I wanted to get down to 
the harbour and go in another 
of the frivolous-looking gon- 
dolas, but Octavia thought that 
& childish occupation we could 
indulge in later on; at present 
it was our business to sight- 
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see. By this I felt a horrid 
certainty she meant museums 
and churches, which always 
seem to me to look much the 
same in any country. Except 
to recognise a Chinese pagoda 
from a Greek temple I know 
nothing about architecture, and 
I don’t understand Latin in- 
scriptions, and I can’t be pro- 
perly impressed by the tombs, 
for I’ve generally never heard 
of the people inside. 

It was a church we found our 
way to; indeed it was a cathe- 
dral. I immediately took back 
all I had thought on the sub- 
ject—fortunately I hadn’t said 
it to Octavia. The inside com- 
bined both church, museum, 
and an appearance of church 
bazaar. The innumerable small 
chapels, with their gaudy taw- 
dry figures and artificial flowers, 
certainly suggested the latter, 
but the building was in itself 
very stately, and had great 
ornamental tombs of magnifi- 
cent, rather flamboyant sculp- 
ture. I did not know the 
gentlemen commemorated here 
either, but at least knew them 
as a class, which was enough 
to make them seem old friends 
—the Knights of St John. I 
don’t remember what happened 
to Sir Brian de Bois Guilbert 
in the end, but if he isn’t there 
his friends are, and most of 
them with equally decorative 
names. 

“Oh, Octavia, look! There 
are priests coming in at that 
side door! Do you think it 
matters just looking at them ? ” 

“Not as long as you remem- 
ber the blessings of the Refor- 
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mation,” answered the pious 
Anglican. 

“* My dear, I wasn’t worrying 
about my soul, only about my 
manners,’’ I replied. 

About four o’clock our 
thoughts. running to home 
time, turned to tea, and not 
knowing where else to go we 
returned to the hotel. 

As before, the only human 
being was in the ‘“ Coffee- 
Room,” and we ordered tea 
and asked where we could 


have it. 

“Here, meesis? Your room, 
meesis?’”’ questioned the 
waiter. 


“Is there no drawing-room 
or lounge ? ” asked Octavia. 

The waiter’s dark eyes ex- 
pressed extreme mystification. 

“Is there no other public- 
room to sit in but this?” I 
asked. 

Still mystified ; then he evi- 
dently had a shaft of light, for 
he darted out of the room, and 
we followed. Triumphantly he 
pointed to a decrepit-looking 
table and two small bedroom 
chairs standing dejectedly in a 
corner of the landing, looking 
about as cheerful as furniture 
does stranded in the hall while 
its room is being ‘‘ turned-out.”’ 

“There, meesis, I bring you 
tea here—very nice.” 

His dark face was lighted by 
a look of such childlike ex- 
pectancy that it was impos- 
sible to disappoint him. We 
sat on those two rickety chairs 
in semi-darkness for what 
seemed the rest of the after- 
noon. Then the waiter re- 
turned with a black-japanned 
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tray, two cups, an enormous 
enamelled teapot, two lumps 
of sugar, and some condensed 
milk! Afternoon tea had appa- 
rently not been introduced into 
the island yet. 

“The sooner we set about 
getting a house the better,” I 
said; “this is funny to begin 
with, but it would become 
depressing in time.” 

“* It’s depressing now,” grum- 
bled Octavia. 

The evening cheered us up 
immensely. Trying to be Eng- 
lish and have afternoon tea 
was a failure, but enjoying 
life 4 la Maltese a great success. 

The Strada Reale is narrow, 
and has high old buildings on 
both sides, but it was filled 
with promenading, happy, un- 
occupied people, out merely to 
see each other, and occasion- 
ally listen to the band playing 
in the Square; but the music 
was quite subsidiary, it was 
just the fun of being out that 
seemed to appeal ! 

Just at sunset we found 
ourselves on the Barracca, 
which is like a huge roofless 
building overlooking and domi- 
nating the Grand Harbour. 
Already it seemed ages since 
we looked up at it from the 
Europa’s deck, and yet it was 
only that morning. 

Why, why has one heard s0 
little of the beauties of Malta ? 

We were some 200 feet above 
the water, and looked across 
to more towering fortifications 
and out between forts to sea, 
while below us the innumer- 
able dghaisas skated about the 
surface of the harbour like 
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brightly-coloured water-beetles, 
and the naval ships lay large 
and grey and stately at their 
moorings farther up. The col- 
ouring of it all was indescrib- 
ably lovely—not brilliant, but 
like an exquisite pastel, the 
faint yellow to pink shade of 
the buildings, the soft blue of 
the water, all lit by a sky of 
wonderful lemon yellow, just 
above its rose-pink clouds. 

We gazed silently till the 
sky turned a deep mauve and 
the sea faded away in in- 
describable blues, and_ the 
dghaisa - beetles became fire- 
flies. Then I turned, and 
taking Octavia by the arm, 
said, ‘‘ That’s almost too lovely; 
it makes me feel as little and 
unimportant as I am. Let’s 
see something merely clever to 
buck us up again.” 

Octavia opened her mouth, 
but before any question as to 
my sanity got out I went on— 

“The guide-book says the 
Opera is very good and cheap, 
so let’s hurry back and get 
seats for it; criticising that 
will quite set me up in my own 
conceit again.” 

The Opera was as much a 
surprise as everything else, and, 
like everything else, on 80 
much larger a scale than we had 
even thought of. The building 
itself is a most imposing one, 
which London would be in- 
sufferably proud of if she owned 
it, but of course we had hardly 
heard of it. All the Rodneys 
and Tommies and Billies we 
had known who had been in 
Malta had on occasion men- 
tioned there was some kind 
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of opera “ quite decent, too, 
but of course all Italian,” 
rather leaving me with the 
impression of ice-cream and 
café chantants ! 

The opera that night was 
‘Lucia di Lammermoor.’ Voc- 
ally the performance was really 
good, but it was difficult to 
keep solemn when the chorus, 
supposed to be of poor abori- 
gines of Scotland, came on, 
dressed like a burlesque of the 
band of a Highland regiment, 
white spats and all! The 
varied length of the kilt, some 
well above the knees, others 
decently elongated to the ankle, 
gave beautiful diversity of effect, 
completed by their sporrans, 
which were of such generous 
proportions (goats being plenti- 
ful in Malta!) that they swept 
the stage ! 

We found out later that we 
had done a very uninitiated 
thing in going to the Opera 
that night—certain nights of 
the week are called by the 
English with beautiful sim- 
plicity, ‘‘ Black Nights,” and 
this was one of them !—because 
it is only Maltese who go,—the 
English by tacit consent all 
having their abonnements on 
evenings that have become re- 
cognised as ‘‘ White.” I may 
say we continued in this pariah 
way—going to the Opera what 
times it suited us, swayed 
more by the programme than 
by the chance of seeing Eng- 
lish instead of Maltese. Eng- 
lish people are things one can 
get so easily in England. The 
only thing to be said against 
the “‘ Black Nights ” was that 
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the Maltese chattered uncon- 
cernedly throughout the per- 
formance in an even more 
blatant manner than the smart- 
est of our unmusical com- 
patriots. 

As we were coming home 
along the Strada Reale we 
found ourselves face to face 
with an old friend of mine. 
I should have hyphened old 
and friend, for Bobbie Struthers 
is not aged in years, being 
only a junior lieutenant. 

“Hullo! hullo! What are 
you doing here, Phasbe ? ” 

“A natural question, no 
doubt!” I said, “‘ we being 
only civilian outcasts ! ”’ 

“What in the world are you 
talking about? Since when 
did you describe yourself as a 
civilian? Have you got a job 
in a Government office, or 
what ? ” 

I went on, “‘ Our other claim 
to existence is that we’re tour- 
ists.” 

Bobbie merely took my arm 
and turned us back along the 
street. 

“I was on my way to the 
Club to get a little liquid 
nourishment—my complete in- 
ability to follow your conversa- 
tion brings it home to me how 
badly I needed it. Come into 
the ladies’ room and have 
some too; it might make you 
more explanatory.” 


I was delighted. It’s so 


much more interesting to get 
into people’s houses and clubs 
and private places generally. 
That is the dullest part of mere 
tourist travelling: one spends 
so much time in hotels and 
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museums and picture-galleries, 
which things are much alike 
everywhere. It’s people I want 
to see ! 

Octavia judicially observed 
that English clubs probably 
don’t vary much either. 

She was wrong! Surely there 
is none other quite so crush- 
ingly gloomy as the ladies’ 
room in the Union Club. It is 
an immense, dark, vaulted, 
stone building, very suitable 
to early Christians or medieval 
monks, but a little overcoming 
to twentieth-century tourists 
wanting a little beer! There 
were a few small lonely tables 
which seemed to cower at one 
end of the room to take com- 
fort from one another, a single 
electric light which glimmered 
dimly far overhead, making 
darker with shadows the vault- 
ings of the roof, and the other 
end of the room receded in- 
definitely into obscurity. 

We sat down at one of these 
tables, and I felt like one of 
a small band of conspirators 
who had lost interest in their 
conspiracy. Bobbie called for 
a waiter, and his would-be 
cheery voice reverberated in 
the roof “like a devil’s in 
church,” as I said to Octavia. 
She of course answered ‘“ Non- 
sense,” but looked less de- 
tached from sublunary matters 
than usual. 

Bobby felt the necessity to 
stand up for his Olub, if not to 
apologise for it. 

“I wish you could see the 
Club itself—this room was only 
converted during the war as a 
ladies’ room, but the mal 
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building is rather topping. It 
belonged to one of the lots of 
knights, you know, like all the 
old buildings in Valetta—jolly 
luxurious old boys they must 
have been too.” 

“‘ Grandiose, I admit,” I said, 
“but I don’t know about the 
luxury. Even with electricity 
added it’s pretty gloomy; think 
what it must have been with 
torches or whatever they used ; 
and as for rushes on the floor 
—what about the things that 
would creep up your legs? 
No wonder one sees the knights 
represented in complete ar- 
mour ! ” 

“By Jove!” said Bobbie 
piously, “I never thought of 
that before. A mosquito in- 
side the net at night is purga- 
tory enough—a flea inside one’s 
armour would be pure——” 

Octavia prevented the end 
of his sentence by announcing 
that the “ grey and gap-toothed 
man, a8 lean as death,’ was 
approaching with the beer. Not 
that Octavia would so have 
described him; she merely 
said, ‘Here is your Maltese 
waiter,” in a tone that seemed 
to make Bobbie responsible for 
his nationality and other short- 
comings. 

We told Bobbie the story of 
our short life in Malta and our 
views on the Palace Hotel. 

The only hope about hotels 
we got from him was that the 
Palace was supposed to be the 
best, unless we liked to try one 
in Sliema, which was about as 
good—or as bad. 

“Where is this Slimy place 
you speak of ? ’ I asked. 
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Bobbie giggled with simple- 
minded amiability, which is 
very gratifying. I can never 
raise a smile out of Octavia 
by mere silliness. 

*Sleema or Sliéma, as the 
Malts pronounce it, is the 
place every one goes to in the 
summer, and a good many 
English live there in winter 
too. It’s across the harbour— 
not the Grand Harbour you 
saw, but another, and one 
generally goes by ferry. Come 
across to-morrow afternoon with 
me ; I'll be ashore round about 
2 o’clock. Of course there’s 
nothing to see—there’s nothing 
to see anywhere in Malta but 
stone walls and comic little 
fields, but we can have tea at 
the hotel there, and let you 
compare it with your present 
abode.” 

So it was arranged, and 
Bobbie shepherded us back to 
the Palace Hotel, promising to 
call for us there next day. 

The Knights of Malta (I 
suppose) very rightly left no 
descendants, but the fleas that 
worried them have: some 
twentyfold, some a hundred- 
fold, but most a thousandfold, 
and a fair percentage of them 
seemed to be putting up at our 
hotel! I tossed and leapt and 
cursed all night, the only allevia- 
tion being to watch Octavia’s 
more methodical and patient 
searchings, and to know them 
to be equally ineffectual. We 
made a solemn pact to find a 
house and buy Keating’s within 
the next twenty-four hours. 

The brilliant sunshine out- 
side and an excellent breakfast, 
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served by a coatless waiter, 
made the disturbance of the 
night seem a dream, and we 
set out on our quest with en- 
joyment. 

The narrow street was in an 
uproar — filled with shouting 
people,—and over all the clang- 
ing of church bells; evidently 
a public holiday or a church 
festival. We tried to discover 
what it was about, but did not, 
till in the course of time we 
found it was of daily recurrence, 
and only the exuberant Mal- 
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tese way of beginning the day’s 
work and prayer! Never have 
I imagined any land so full of 
clerics, unless it were Rome 
herself. But we found in time 
that Malta is more Catholic 
than the Pope, and supports 
a larger priesthood than any 
other country. I can’t say 
they are all very comfortably 
supported, for the majority 
one sees are poorly and dirtily 
dressed, and don’t look of very 
different habits from their peas- 
ant flock. 


II. 


As far as we could gather, 
there was ‘‘ no sich person ”’ as 
a house-agent or a servants’ 
registry. One just contrives 
to hear of either the one or 
other through one’s neighbour’s- 
aunt’s - charwoman’s - sister’s- 
son. 

In the less agitating second 
day of our stay in the Palace 
Hotel, we found the hotel 
manager’s name was Mr Caru- 
ana, but as a house-agent he 
was naturally not enthusiastic. 
Still, he did vouchsafe the in- 
formation that he believed they 
kept some such list at the 
Garrison Library, so we decided 
to find out what we could 
before Bobbie’s advent after 
lunch. 

We found the Garrison Lib- 
rary was on the other side of 
the square from the Governor’s 
Palace, where we had first tried 
to engage rooms. 

A very civil official told us 
they had a list of a few houses 





to let, and took us in to seru- 
tinise it. The names conveyed 
nothing, of course, but Octavia 
found some of the places on 
the map in our guide-book. 
Floriana sounded delightful, I 
thought—suggestive u: Spenser 
and Chaucer, gardens «id fair 
ladies. The civil official told 
us most of the English lived 
there, unless they were in offi- 
cial quarters in Valetta. A 
flat in a suburb, inhabited by 
the English, would be depress- 
ingly more commonplace than 
the name; so we ruled that 
out. 

The civil official immediately 
drew our attention to some at 
Sliema, and one at St Paul’s 
Bay. As the Slimy place was 
where we were to be taken to 
anyhow, we jotted down a 
couple of addresses, also the 
one at St Paul’s Bay, as the 
name appealed forcibly to 
Octavia. She felt that would 
be a safe, saintly Protestant 
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spot, for some reason being 
convinced that St Paul was, 
of course, Church of England. 
Poor Octavia! she was as 
much outraged later to find 
St Paul considered by the 
Maltese as quite particularly 
their property, because he had 
been shipwrecked there, as 
other English feel when the 
Germans seem to appreciate 
Shakespeare better than they 
do themselves ! 

Before leaving the library 
the civil official asked if we 
would like to visit the guard- 
house next door, as there were 
some excellent frescoes in it. 
Of course we professed delight. 
The door we were shown in at 
was at the foot of rather a 
dark flight of stairs, leading 
up straight in front of us. Octa- 
via went in first, and I followed, 
the civil official remaining to 
keep the door open to let in 
some light. Suddenly Octavia 
stepped back nearly on to my 
toes, and then flattened her- 
self against the wall. I looked 
up startled to see what was 
wrong, and there was an officer 
in full dress, head down, sword 
flying, leaping down the stairs, 
two at a time, in such a hurry 
that he was buttoning his tunic 
as he ran. No wonder Octavia 
had leapt aside—the wonder 
was she had not been leapt 
over; then an even greater 
wonder overcame me—for the 
hasty gentleman got no nearer, 
and all was absolutely silent, 
till the civil official gave a 
satisfied laugh behind us. 

“That came off very well 
this time,” he laughed; “it 
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depends how the light strikes 
it. For an amateur’s work it 
is pretty successful, isn’t it? ” 

Then we realised that the 
flying figure was painted on 
the wall at the top of the . 
stairs, the foreshortening most 
cleverly giving the air of head- 
long hurry, as the red and 
white uniform caught the light 
from the open door below. It 
was explained to us then what 
we had not realised, that this 
was an officers’ guard for the 
Palace, the painting, and the 
many others in the rooms above, 
being the work of bored young 
subalterns on duty. When a 
call actually did come to do 
something and turn out the 
guard, it would generally result 
in some such stampede of 
haste and dressing aS met us 
on the stair. 

In the upper rooms were 
many works, mostly of a grisly 
nature, but what appealed most 
forcibly to us was a continuous 
procession of fleas, which mean- 
dered up and down and round 
the rooms over and under all 
other decorations. This was 
a powerful work of art: it 
represented Life as one sad 
soul had found it in a Maltese 
guard-room. 

When Bobbie returned he 
brought with him a friend on 
the Admiral’s staff. He intro- 
duced him with the remark— 

“IT thought Joynson was the 
very fellow for you, for he’s 
disentangled officers’ wives from 
Maltese landlords umpteen 
times ! ”’ 

The phraseology was in- 
volved, and the prospect it 
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dimly revealed alarming, but 
he probably did not mean 
much, except that Lieutenant 
Joynson was coming to tea 
with us. 

But the jolly, ugly, young 
lieutenant seemed really to 
know something about house- 
letting, for when he found we 
intended going to Sliema, and 
expected to see the houses 
when we got there, he told us 
that was useless. 

‘None of the Maltese gentry 
live there in winter, and the 
place will be all shut up. 
What’s the landlord’s name, 
and we will find out his town 
address first ? ” 

He looked at the two ad- 
dresses we had written down ; 
then adjudicated— 

“This one on Strada Itorri 
sounds the most likely—that’s 
facing the sea, you know, and 
the owner’s name is all that a 
superior Maltese gentleman’s 
should be.” 

I looked over his shoulder at 
it ; it was— 

“Captain Mifsud Samut Az- 
zopardi, R.M.A.” 

‘What onearth is ‘R.M.A.’?” 
I asked. 

Lieutenant Joynson snorted 
in answer— 

“What it stands for was, of 
course, Royal Marine Artil- 
lery—but what a Maltese uses 
it for is quite another matter. 
‘Real Mediterranean Animals,’ 
perhaps, for one certainly does 
not find names like that among 
the Marines.” 

Conversation side-slipped for 
a short time, while the two 
officers of His Britannic, there- 
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fore only, Majesty, invented 
scornful anagrams. When they 
had reached ‘‘ Ruddy Maltese 
Atrocities,” Octavia gently in- 
tervened with the suggestion 
that the gentleman’s address 
was more important to us than 
the elucidation of his alphabet. 

We inquired of our Mr Caru- 
ana if he knew who and where 
Captain Mifsud Samut Azzo- 
pardi was. With a look of pro- 
found respect, he answered— 

“But yes; Captain Azzo- 
pardi lives in the Strada Mer- 
canti. He is one of our oldest 
families, and an officer in the 
Royal Malta Artillery.” 

I said I did not know Malta 
had an army of her own, as it 
belonged to England. The 
respect which the name of 
Mifsud Samut Azzopardi had 
produced, vanished, and was 
replaced by thinly-veiled scorn. 

“The Royal Malta Artil- 
tery is a regiment of the 
British Army, as these gentle- 
men who also serve His Majesty 
will know.” 

The two knowing ones en- 
deavoured, by sheepish grins 
and shuffling feet, to indicate 
their apologies for our feminine 
ignorance. 

The longing to get out and 
tell them what I thought of 
them made me brazen in my 
hurried apology, and we with- 
drew—ingloriously. 

“We can’t all go in and 
interview the Maltese captain,” 
announced Octavia, really mean- 
ing that she had better do it 
alone, but with Lieutenant 
Joynson’s special legal know- 
ledge in mind, I said I thought 
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he had better go too. And glad 
to escape the more frivolous 
members of the quartette, Octa- 
via took him. 

Bobbie and I amused our- 
selves looking at the shops 
while waiting. They were not 
particularly interesting, being 
either cheap jewellery and cheap 
lace, or the Indian bazaar type, 
and each with a persuasive 
spider at the entrance. Turn- 
ing a corner, I found the first 
thing that was really what I 
would have expected it to be 
had I expected it to be there: 
the Junior Army and Navy 
Stores ! 

“Oh, Bobbie, how dreadfully 
home-like! Fancy being sea- 
sick for four days, just to find 
the Army and Navy Stores! 
Take me to something Mal- 
tesier.”’ 

“*Here’s the very thing, then,”’ 
laughed Bobbie, and stopped in 
front of a dark and grubby 
villain, who was selling some- 
thing on a tray. The “ some- 
things” were little diamond- 
shaped pastries, which looked 
considerably more clean and good 
than the seller. When I bent 
down to look at them closer, I 
felt a gentle heat rising from 
them and a less gentle odour 
of cheese. 

Bobbie seemed to imagine I 
would not have the courage to 
munch unknown confections in 
the open street—for he “‘ dared” 
me to it, like a schoolboy. 

“Bobbie, this is not Bond 
Street, and I am not Octavia, 
and when the woman saw that 
it was pleasant to the eyes, 
she took thereof and did eat, 
VOL. CCXIV.—NO. MCCXCVIII. 
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and gave also unto Bobbie and 
he did eat’”; with which I 
thrust two. into Bobbie’s 
abashed paws, and ate two 
myself, simultaneously. 

While my mouth and Bob- 
bie’s heart were too full to 
speak, round the corner sailed 
Octavia, followed by Mr Joyn- 
son, and accompanied by a 
most dapper, diminutive, café- 
au-lait man in khaki. 

Bobbie recovered first, and, 
quietly replacing his cheese 
tarts on the tray, murmured— 

“The Maltese artilleryman 
in person and in uniform.” 

As I could not replace my 
tarts, I mumbled thickly— 

“The Chocolate Soldier.” 

I hoped Octavia had not 
seen me, but the Chocolate Sol- 
dier evidently had, for after 
being introduced he said to 
me— 

“IT see you do not share 
your countrymen’s fear of goat’s 
milk. All the cheese here is 
made from it, but you find it 
good, do you not? Damned 
good ? ” 

I grinned and gurgled some- 
thing, and glanced to see how 
Octavia was bearing up, but 
neither the prospect of my 
getting Malta fever nor her 
escort’s unconventional lan- 
guage seemed to affect her. I 
soon discovered why: she had 
already been stunned into 
apathy by more than “‘ damns.”’ 
As the little captain said to 
me, as we walked towards the 
ferry— 

‘“‘T know the English beastly 
well; they are always my 
damn good friends. I am very 
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glad to let you my house, and 
it is the finest one in Sliema, 
my God.” 

Nothing could have exceeded 
the gentle courtesy of his man- 
ner, which made his constant 
references to the Deity all 
the funnier. His English, as 
we found, had first been learned 
by books, then brushed up by 
converse with the junior offi- 
cers of both Services, and 
finally interlarded with trans- 
lations from Italian. 

Marsamuscetto Harbour, 
which we now saw for the first 
time, seemed as large as the 
Grand Harbour, only that the 
buildings opposite are not so 
high. But Valetta itself is as 
splendidly precipitous on this 
side as on the other. Our Choco- 
late Soldier proudly pointed out 
the different forts in front and 
behind us, telling us_ their 
history ; but at the time noth- 
ing penetrated my intelligence 
but the hugeness of them, their 
massive walls, glacis, and es- 
carpments. But I shall follow 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s 
admirable example when she 
says: “I avoid mentioning for- 
tifications, being sensible that 
I know not how to speak of 
them.” That is particularly 
true about fortifications at 
home, which are, no doubt, 
very scientific, but are quite 
unimpressive. But these in 


Malta—Elmo, Tigné, Manoel, 
Ricasoli,—they are all I ever, 
as a child, thought a fortified 
castle should be, only larger 
than life and twice as natural. 

By myself I should have 
chosen to cross to Sliema in 
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one of those attractive dghaisas, 
but as the ferry was there the 
others said it would be much 
quicker. It is a delightful, 
busy, self-important little craft. 
It is only about forty feet 
long, but the man who steers, 
in a little box-like wheel-house 
in the middle of the boat, has 
a telephone to the. engineer, 
two feet in front of him, and 
has also a large bell overhead, 
which he rings violently most 
of the time the boat is at the 
pier, to indicate that the voyage 
is again about to commence. 
It seemed rather a come-down 
from this ocean liner veri- 
similitude that the handle of 
the bell should be marked 
ce Pull.”’ 

The Strada Itorri is not far 
off from the landing-place, and 
we walked for the sake of the 
Chocolate Soldier’s uniformed 
dignity, not from economy, 
which was Octavia’s natural 
tendency. Even she must ad- 
mit that we can afford a few 
cabs here, for their tariff is 
very suitable to ginger-beer 
incomes. Anywhere in Valetta 
is sixpence, and anywhere out 
of it just what you can induce 
the driver to come down to 
—roughly speaking, sixpence a 
mile. 

The houses facing the sea 
are as gay as a row of Neapoli- 
tan ices—rather more so, for 
many are painted in most in- 
edible colours, and nearly all 
in combinations never dreamed 
of by British house-painters. 

After their complexion, what 
struck me most was their lack 
of chimneys. In Valetta, the 
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houses were so high and so 
close together I had not noticed 
that so much, but here, where 
the houses were mostly two- 
storey ones, they had a curi- 
ously shorn look about their 
heads. Almost every house has 
an open verandah on the 
ground-floor, and a built-out 
glass one above. Our pros- 
pective landlord explained that 
in summer the maids sit in the 
lower one and make lace, and 
the family sit up above and 
make remarks. 

The sea comes right up to 
within fifty yards of the road. 

“What lovely yellow sands!” 
was Octavia’s first exclama- 
tion; but here again Malta 
provides the unexpected: it 
is not sand, but sandstone, 
but so soft that the constant 
waves have smoothed and hol- 
lowed and corrugated it into 
an admirable imitation. Oc- 
tavia professed, and probably 
felt, disappointment, for she 
cherishes fossilised conventional 
sentiments, amongst which is 
a belief that she and all right- 
minded people love sitting on 
the golden sand—probably by 
the sad sea waves. 

Octavia is thoroughly hard- 
headed about affairs she is 
tackling de novo for herself, 
but clichés must not be rudely 
handled. 

The many-named owner 
proudly unlocked its imposing 
front door, and his difficulty 
in doing so looked as unreal as 
when an actor pretends to 
struggle with a flimsy stage- 
door, for it was difficult not 
to believe that the whole mauve 
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facade was not a mere “set ” 
of paint and canvas. It was 
not so, but far otherwise! 
The inside was chiefly marble— 
white marble hall, marble stair- 
case, marble floors ! 

“When we started out to 
do things on the cheap, we did 
not dream to dwell in marble 
alls,’’ I murmured to Octavia, 
and added, “‘ Have you asked 
what the rent is? ” 

There was no time for an 
answer, for our host and cice- 
rone shepherded us from room 
to room, extolling their virtues, 
which may have existed, while 
we were overwhelmed by their 
size, which was obvious. The 
rooms all opened into a court- 
yard in the centre of the house 
—this also paved with marble. 
And at the back, the dining- 
room also had a French window 
into a garden. It was like the 
garden of sequestered nuns, or 
a Turkish harem, surrounded 
by high walls and the backs of 
other houses, but nowhere any 
window but our own. 

I felt Octavia was more 
capable of tackling the busi- 
ness side than I, and Mr Joyn- 
son would be a good second, 
whereas I had already made up 
my mind at the sight of the 
garden to live in that house if 
I had to spend my last sou 
on it. 

** You inspect the rest, Octa- 
via,” I said; ‘‘ Bobbie and I 
are going to wait here for you.” 
And I sat down on the edge of 
a really truly deep well, which 
was in the centre of this en- 
chanted spot. 

When they came down again 
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I saw at once, by the extra 
degree of suavity in Octavia’s 
manner, that she was conduct- 
ing matters successfully. 

“‘T think, Phebe, you should 
come and see the rest of the 
house, and then we can let 
Captain Miff-miff-am-am Pardi 
know if we find it suitable.” 

There are many times when 
I do not fully appreciate that 
repose which stamps the cast 
of Vere de Veres, Octavia and 
steam-rollers, but I generally 
give in to it. My natural im- 
pulse would be to say, “‘ Suit- 
able ? No, it’s heavenly,” and 
only quarrel later about the 
inventory; but the impulse 
was “denied and mortified,” 
and I meekly followed Octavia, 
trying also to look judicial. It 
was an excellent idea to see the 
rest of the house alone: I 
simply could not punch a mat- 
tress with the owner’s eye 
upon me! 

In the immense apartments 
which appeared to be bedrooms, 
Octavia paused impressively. 

“There is actually a proper 
bath! and a geyser! and a 
telephone!” She paused for 
a reply. 

“Quite so, my dear,” I an- 
swered, determined to impress 
Octavia with my business-like 
dispassionateness, “but have 
you asked the rent? After 
all, our idea was to stay six 
months, and be economical— 
not dwell in a marble palace in 
a kingdom by the sea.” 

The De Vere Roller went 
placidly over me. 

“Of course I asked about 
the rent before we left Captain 
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—Thingmybob’s house. That 
is why I came, but also why I 
was not very hopeful; but 
now I see we were right to 
risk it. The rent is £4, 10s, 
@ month.” 

Tableau ! 

My subdued instincts were 
released, and I threw myself 
into Octavia’s arms with bur- 
bles of inarticulate joy. Octa- 
via gently replaced me on my 
feet, and her hat straight on 
her head, and went evenly on— 

“Yes, I don’t think we could 
do better, so let’s go down- 
stairs and tell Captain er— 
Gian” 

“Do just say Chocolate Sol- 
dier while you’re thinking; it 
saves time, like curtseying, as 
the Red Queen advised Alice,” 
I interrupted. 

When we went down we 
found the menkind and the 
Chocolate Soldier on the lemon- 
coloured verandah talking to 
another soldier, also suggestive 
of Musical Comedy. 

Our future landlord turned 
to us effusively— 

“Ah! you like my house! 
Is it not so? In all Sliema 
you could not find another so 
damn fine house. And now, I 
have charming tenants for my 
charming house, my God!” 
With a flourish he turned to 
the new military tenor hero. 

“May I present my friend 
the Capitano Castellani of the 
army of Italy ? ” 

The capitano clicked his heels 
together in quite a hunnish 
style, and his salute reminded 
me of the correct attitude 
for shipwrecked mariners when 
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scanning the horizon for a sail. 
When his glance went past my 
insignificance and lighted on 
the statuesque Octavia, it ex- 
pressed as much joy as the 
said mariner over the said sail 
when found. His smile really 
was very attractive, though he 
seemed to have more teeth 
than an Englishman, and cer- 
tainly much more expressive 
eyes. Bobbie was guilty of a 
whisper as he stood behind me 
at the back of the little group. 

“An ice-creamer,’ was his 
most insular and insolent sum- 
mary of our new acquaintance. 

The capitano was engaged 
in starting a conversation with 
the object of his admiration— 
Octavia,—but it threatened to 
be a halting affair, for the poor 
benighted man had very little 
English and only a little more 
bad French. The badness of 
the French hardly mattered, 
as Octavia’s was even worse. 
What she lacked more was 
a comin’-on disposition! For- 
tunately the capitano was 
equipped with enough comin’- 
onness for two, so at last they 
got started, and it was amusing 
to hear the staid Octavia ad- 
dressed in the same shattered 
remnants of language which 
she herself reserved for the 
inferior un-British nationalities. 
As the Chocolate Soldier was 
how turning his too-fluent Eng- 
lish on to me, I only heard 
snatches from the other two as 
we walked back towards the 
ferry. 

“You have nice camera 
there?” (only he pronounced 
It “ nighs ”), 
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“TI have not got a camera 
at all,’ answers Octavia. 

“Oh, you mus’ ’ave some 
camera ? ” from the incredulous 
Italian. 

Here Mr Joynson unexpect- 
edly helped them out. 

“T think he means your 
rooms at the hotel, Miss Fan- 
ning.” 

I suppose sailors pick up 
shreds of most languages. 

The Chocolate Soldier was 
explaining to me that the 
Italian capitano belonged to 
an excellent family—apparently 
only a shade inferior to his 
own,—and had just arrived from 
Erytrea on leave, and was 
staying with a married sister 
next door to our dam-fine 
house. The sister had evidently 
married a Maltese, as their 
name was Frendo-Falzon. 

** You will like these gentry 
very much, Miss Meadows, and 
they have a countryman-woman 
of yours as governess to their 
son-and-heir.”’ 

This belief that one travels 
the globe in search of the 
society of one’s fellow —or 
female — compatriots, assumes 
more love of nationality and 
a good deal less common-sense 
than I possess. 

When we got back to Valetta 
we all had tea—this time a 
most sumptuous afternoon tea 
—at Bizazza’s, a quite delight- 
ful Italian confectioner’s. 

The Maltese cakes in general 
proved too rich for human 
nature’s daily food, but the 
almond paste ones are very 
good indeed in moderation. I 
found applying the moderation 
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was the chief drawback to 
them. 

The comin’-onness of the 
capitano made him come on 
to the hotel, where he asked 
haltingly, but soulfully, if he 
would render us the visit in 
our new house, and carry with 
him his sister. Octavia indi- 
cated that he could if he liked, 
and I that he might if he 
could. He also explained that 
he would ask his sister about 
servants, and let us know first 
thing in the morning, and so 
“A revederci ! ” ' 

The Navy seemed to be 
dreeing its weird without help 
from Bobbie, and the Admiral 
too seemed very self-sustaining, 
for both our young naval men 
were free for the evening as 
well. 

I was quite keen to go to 
the Opera again, especially as 
they were doing one I had never 
even heard of at home—‘ André 
Chenier —but there was no 
enthusiastic response from the 
others. I don’t think Octavia 
was sure enough about the 
artistic standing of the Opera 
in Malta. One does not mind 
being bored at Covent Garden, 
where the social standing guar- 
antees the artistic, as the greater 
includes the less, but it is 
waste of boredom not to be 
sure whether it is the thing 
to admit it or not. 

Bobbie voted for the Cinema 
instead! Octavia disapproves 
of any but the dullest films, 
even at home, and the bad air 
of picture-houses at all times. 

“Now, Octavia,’ I began 
before she could, “ don’t raise 


absurd high-brow objections. 
It’s an excellent idea. You 
will feel so wicked and foreign 
going to a cinema in the even- 
ing, like going to a theatre 
on Sunday, and then when 
you get back you will have 
renewed fervour in saving others 
from them.” 

Mr Joynson added, as his 
contributory argument, that the 
picture-house was practically 
an open-air one—only enough 
house to separate the audience 
from the street. 

We all dined at another 
hotel, just to satisfy ourselves 
that our own was no worse, 
and then went to the picture- 
house. The programme does 
not lend itself to description, 
though the growing horror and 
embarrassment of our escort 
might! We were back in the 
Union Club, resuscitating our- 
selves with smokes and light 
refreshments, before long. Still 
one can hardly say we did not 
even so get value for our 
money, for our seats had only 
cost twopence! I hastened to 
say everything that Octavia 
had said before with less pro- 
vocation. A carping consist- 
ency has never been a failing of 
mine ! 


As we had bought some 
Keating’s to smother the fleas, 
and some oil of lavender to 
smother the Keating’s, we felt 
armed against a repetition of 
our first night. 

As Octavia brushed out her 
mass of canary-coloured hair, 
and made it up in two of these 
Margarita plaits which seem 
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to stand for virginal innocence, 
I said how wasted they were 
on any one but a married 
woman or a Circassian slave. 
This roused Octavia into an- 
swering that with a woman of 
my kind the two were much 
the same. I sometimes think 
Octavia’s crowning glory is 
not her hair, but her lack of 
a sense of humour. If I were 
a man I should find that very 
restful in a wife. Her lack of 
it is the occasion for your use 
of it, and leaves a satisfactory 
inward glow of superiority. 

The maid had been bidden 
to wake us at 8, but either 
she did not, or we did not 
hear her, for I only woke at 
8.30. Octavia was still silent, 
or nearly so— 


“She sleeps: her breathings are not 
heard, 
In palace chambers far apart,” 


as Tennyson remarks about his 
Sleeping Beauty, delicately in- 
dicating that she did not snore. 

As I was envying for the 
thousandth time the yellow 
snakes of hair that I could 
have used so much more hap- 
pily than their owner, there 
came a smart knock at the 
door—Giuseppa at last! And 
I called out ‘‘ Come in.” 

The door opened, and there 
was our Italian capitano, 
booted and spurred, his long 
Sword clanking behind him, 
and peering at me from under 
his saluting hand ! 

“Mon Dieu!” I gasped, 
“dou venez-vous?’” Though 
I felt more like the Chocolate 
Soldier’s translation. Of course 
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I thought the little man had 
made a mistake, and would 
retire incontinently. Not at 
all! All was apparently ‘ pro- 
ceeding according to plan,” 
and without the least show of 
embarrassment, or, to be just, 
of embarrassingness, he ad- 
vanced to the bedside and 
held out his hand. I sat up, 
too bewildered for initiative, 
so did what was expected, and 
gave him my hand, over which 
he bowed with infinite respect 
and elegance. 

“And, mademoiselle, 
fren’? she sleeps ? ” 

I looked at Octavia — still 
virginly unconscious of this 
awful happening, and the pros- 
pect of her horror when she 
woke made me giggle galvanic- 
ally; and I leant across and 
pulled one of the overhanging 
plaits, the only bit of her I 
could reach without falling out 
of bed. She woke and turned 
her placid handsome face to- 
wards us, and then puzzlement, 
incredulity, horror passed like 
waves over it—and Octavia 
dived! With a gasping “Oh!” 
she buried her head under the 
clothes, and the various emo- 
tions enumerated were trans- 
ferred to the poor little capi- 
tano instead! I tugged again 
at the attainable pig-tail. 

“Octavia, don’t be a silly 
idiot! The man sees nothing 
odd in this arrangement evi- 
dently.” I spoke low and 
hurriedly so that the capitano 
would not follow me. ‘“ Hither 
I must ring the bell and have 
him put out, or you must 
behave as if the thing were 
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quite ordinary—this only makes 
you look a fool and me a minx. 
Come out!” 

This had some effect, for a 
most unusually flustered and 
feminine Octavia made her ap- 
pearance, and gave her hand 
to her waiting cavalier, with 
the adorable timidity of a 
small child. More of Octavia’s 
‘finer female sense”?! I was 
sitting up, brazenly conversing 
and managing the whole inter- 
view like an impresario ! 

And what was it all about ? 
Oh, just to let us know that 
his sister would send two ser- 
vants to see us in the morning, 
and that he himself was on his 
way to the Italian Consulate on 
business. 

“Mr Caruana, ’e know yo’ 
camera and carry me up,” ex- 
plained the capitano unper- 
turbed—and there you are ! 


When, with more clanking 
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and saluting, our military and 
matutinal guest removed him- 
self, the old Octavia sprung to 
life and eloquence ! 

Like other vicious animals, 
when I am attacked I defend 
myself, and I explained pains- 
takingly that I had not in- 
vited the gentleman in, but 
that my conduct, once he got 
there, was the plainest savoir 
faire, whereas hers was bour- 
geois, insular, and idiotic. Alto- 
gether, dressing for breakfast 
was a period of dialectic fire- 
works. At last I slightly 
soothed Octavia’s outraged de- 
cency by reminding her that 
Mr Caruana could not think a 
petite levée at all odd, or he 
would not have brought the 
capitano up. Had Octavia 
been a more me-kind of woman 
it would have soothed her even 
more to be told she looked 
very nice with her hair down! 


(To be continued.) 








SOME PIG-STICKING. 


Ir is nearly, though not 
totally, irrelevant to the title 
which heads these lines to 
state that in December 1917 
I stood some few miles west 
of Cambrai and watched an 
Indian cavalry regiment stand 
for upwards of an hour in 
mass—that is, in very close 
formation—and endure a shell- 
ing at the rate of about one 
every two minutes. As shell- 
ings went it was a mere baga- 
telle. Infantry would have 
laughed at it. But, then, 
infantry would not have been 
standing in mass. The village 
and enclosures of Epéhy, how- 
ever, permitted no other forma- 
tion for cavalry. 

As I watched the regiment 


and saw bits of it flying sky- 


wards, and noted that the 
slight ripples caused by the 
bursting shells in its ranks 
died down almost immediately, 
I put it down as a good regi- 
ment. I knew that it had 
passed the night cold and 
hungry, and I observed that 
it was without lances. It had, 
in fact, been turned into in- 
fantry the day before, had left 
horses and lances in billets, 
fourteen miles to the rear, and 
had arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of Epéhy just as the 
great German counter-attack 
of November 1917 had fallen 
upon our line. Instead, there- 
fore, of taking over trenches 
(now occupied by Germans), 
the regiment had been ordered 
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to cease being infantry and 
to become cavalry again. Its 
lances and horses had been 
sent up to it. The horses had 
joined it during the night. But 
the lances, carried in waggons, 
had not arrived so quickly. 
Without them the regiment 
could not carry out the task 
allotted to it—that of recap- 
turing the trenches that it was 
to have occupied, and to occupy 
them. 

As I watched, the lance- 
waggons arrived. Lances were 
rapidly distributed, but not 
rapidly enough to serve the 
extreme urgency of that mo- 
ment. For the rear troops of 
the regiment had their lances 
thrown to them from the wag- 
gon as they moved past it. 

Away went the four squad- 
rons, glad of a chance at last 
and of a gallop. 

With them went one hog- 
spear. This and the use it 
was put to a few minutes later 
saves me from total irrelevance. 
It had been carried by an 
orderly for just three years in 
France, and he now followed 
his officer, and their hopes 
were high. 

The going was fairly good 
and unimpeded by wire. The 
trough of the shallow valley 
permitted column of squadrons 
and a fast gallop. 

There were Germans and 
German machine-guns on both 
sides of the valley, but a fast- 
moving regiment (coming your 
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way) has an unsettling effect 
on marksmanship, and is singu- 
larly easy to miss. So the 
regiment paid no attention to 
them, but thundered along to- 
wards the line of trenches which 
it had been ordered to take. 
It did take it, though no one 
could explain afterwards quite 
how the German wire was first 
negotiated. 

Part of this trench-line was 
a sunken road, and into this 
200 out of the 400 horses were 
bundled. The remaining horses 
had either to stand outside or 
to be sent back along those 
two miles. They were sent 
back. But as 200 horses led 
rearwards by 50 men are not 
so terrifying a sight as a regi- 
ment going fast and forwards, 
all these horses were shot down, 
and most of the men with them. 

Part of the trench-line was 
ordinary trench. The officer 
followed by the orderly with 
the hog-spear, cleared this and 
also our own old wire beyond 
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it. At the moment a German 
officer was his objective, and 
as he rode at him the German 
held up his hands. The Brit- 
isher immediately raised his 
sword - point, whereupon two 
things happened in quick suc- 
cession. The German whipped 
out a pistol and shot the officer 
dead. The orderly ran the 
German through the _ throat 
with the hog-spear. 

The charge of the six hundred 
at Balaclava earned an ode 
from a laureate and some fame. 
The charge of the four hundred 
in front of Cambrai earned 
neither—not even a mention. 
It was a tiny incident occurring 
amidst many greater ones. 

The name of the regiment 
was the 2nd Bengal Lancers, a 
regiment not unknown in the 
best pig-sticking circles farther 
East. 

The German officer killed on 
this occasion was not, however, 
the first pig slain in France. 
But of this more anon. 


I. 


Members of the B. Tent 
Club were rather a ragged lot. 
Neither by green coat-collar nor 
by brass button did they adver- 
tise their membership. Of these 
emblems indeed they some- 
times spoke, but only after a 
particularly good day when 
iced beer took the bit from 
their imaginations. But as 
you can’t have green collars or 
brass buttons without coats, 
nothing came of it. The B. 
Tent Club never wore coats. 


They took rather a pride in 
boots that would let the water 
out after a swim after pig, 
and in large sun-hats which 
looked like decomposed bee- 
hives, but which protected their 
heads from the sun above and 
the hard ground below. Their 
gear, however, was sound to 
the last stitch, and their saddle 
flaps, by a gentle application of 
castor-oil with the ball of the 
thumb, felt like damp blotting- 
paper. The subject of “ fox- 
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hunting as compared with pig- 
sticking ’’ was never allowed 
at table. 

The B. Tent Club was run 
by a jovial young civilian who 
was district magistrate and a 
full private in the local volun- 
teers. He used to show us 
with pride a bayonet and belt ; 
and his military duties ap- 
peared to begin and end with 
this. Every week-end during 
the months of March, April, 
and May our tents used to rise 
up in shady groves, ten, twenty, 
and thirty miles away from 
military cantonments and the 
magistrate’s court. Where we 
hunted, there he judged. When 
we finished our morning’s hunt- 
ing (6 A.M. to noon) and stood 
easy for a few hours, he 
went straight to his al fresco 
court, and at 3 P.M., when I 
used to come out to cool my 
horses’ bits in water before 
saddling up, the low burble of 
petition-reading and the mur- 
murous flow of false evidence 
were still proceeding. Yet at 
4 P.M. that jovial civilian was 
in the saddle and ready to 
conduct operations till dark. 
Insatiable litigant though the 
native of India is, those long 
journeys in pursuit of a no- 
madic magistrate must have 
been a strong deterrent even 
to the most litigious. Our 
friend used blithely to remark 
that that was why he did it, 
and that sport was quite a 
secondary matter. Certainly 
he knew and was known in 
every hole and corner of his 
district. And no man could 
tell when and where he would 
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turn up. He has now reached 
the eminence of one of the 
highest office stools, but he 
still exchanges it for something 
made of pig-skin, and teaches 
the young entry how to go and 
how to infuse a dash of light- 
someness into a service which 
sometimes takes itself rather 
seriously. 

The rains had started early, 
and we looked on the season’s 
hunting as over. But there 
was an expiring flicker in a 
gaol—rather an unusual scene 
for a hunt. The rain had come 
down so heavily and continu- 
ously that all the pig-coverts 
were flooded out. A wild pig 
is an excellent swimmer, but 
he is not a fish. So he had to 
quit his home in river-bed and 
marsh-land and take to drier 
ground. The gaol, which was 
on the outskirts of the native 
city, had been cleared for 
cleaning and repairs. Its doors 
stood open. Within was pri- 
vacy and shelter. A _ small 
sounder of pig, wandering dis- 
consolate in search of quar- 
ters, walked in. The gaoler, 
who was of a sporting tendency, 
closed the gates, and sent 
word to his patron, the civil 
surgeon, M. The latter had 
a short interview with the 
prisoners, and retired quite 
convinced that alone he could 
not do it. The sounder con- 
sisted of a heavy boar, a sow, 
and a squeaker. M. now sum- 
moned X., and together they 
concocted a plan by which 
the boar should be netted, 
conveyed to some high ground, 
and there released and ridden. 
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Professional pig-netters were 
summoned, and they under- 
took the job. Within the gaol 
a strong net was stretched, so 
as to fall easily across the line 
proposed for the boar’s advance. 
To ensure him taking this line 
stout barricades were erected. 
These were constructed of 
trestles, planks, and sheets of 
corrugated -iron, and behind 
each barricade a garrison of 
gaolers, armed with long bam- 
boo staves, was placed. The 
sounder was then roused out 
of an outhouse in which it 
was lying up. The sow went 
straight at the net, which fell 
on and enmeshed her. The 
squeaker passed over the fallen 
net, and, making straight at 
M. and X., had to be received 
on the point of a spear, and so 
finished. The boar took one 
of the barricades. We had 
fancied it rather a stout struc- 
ture, quite inexpugnable. We 
erred. The old gentleman went 
through it literally as if it had 
been paper. There was one 
crash, and the whole thing 
was sent flying, including the 
garrison. No one was hurt. 
The boar made no pause, but 
went whizzing round the inside 
of the gaol wall. Continuing 
his circuit, he arrived once 
more at his out-house, and 
again lay up. Nothing would 
induce him to come out again. 

The sow was wrapped in 
her net and removed, and M. 
and X. would gladly have 
opened the gaol gates, gone 
home themselves, and left the 
boar to go home too. But con- 
sidering that such procedure 


on their part would be a blow 
at British prestige, they most 
unwillingly made up their minds 
to have another personal inter- 
view with the boar. While 
therefore the spectators joy- 
ously removed themselves to 
the tops of walls to see the 
fun, the two sportsmen went 
sorrowiully to their task of 
providing it. 

The boar’s boudoir consisted 
of a single dark room, possess- 
ing one doorway and one win- 
dow. M. and X. approached 
this, spears in rest, and came 
to a halt on the doorstep. 
Their two bodies rather more 
than filled the doorway. In 
the gloom within, and some 
three yards from them, stood 
the boar, champing four very 
useful-looking tushes with an 
ominous clash. He stood facing 
them, head down, and looked 
as if meditating on a good many 
things, but chiefly on mischief. 

They stood thus, the three 
of them, for rather a trying 
minute. Then a_ spectator 
roused the boar from his re- 
verie by bunging in a clod of 
mud through the window. This 
touched him off, and he 
launched himself at the two 
men in the doorway. 

M.’s spear- point glanced 
along his side and did no 
harm. X.’s took the boar 
full in the chest; and up the 
full length of the shaft the 
boar drove till X.’s left hand 
and the leaded spear-butt struck 
his shaggy breast. With a 
bump that shook the breath 
out of X.’s body the boar flung 
him against a wall that stood 
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close behind. The boar then 
left him and staggered off with 
the spear right through his 
longer axis to have a go at 
M., who finished him off with- 
out much ado. X. was none 
the worse for the bump or for 
two clean razor-like cuts, one 
on the left thigh and one on 
the little finger of the forward 
spear hand. A boar’s tushes 
do not always deal so merci- 
fully. 

A boar carries two pairs of 
tushes, one pair sharp-pointed 
and sharp-edged and triangular 
in section in the lower jaw, and 
one pair of short thick ones in 
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the upper jaw. When he has 
his mouth closed the sharp 
lower tushes are in a way 
sheathed and protected by the 
blunt upper tushes, against 
which they fit. When he wishes 
to use his tushes he does so 
with the lower pair, and must 
open his mouth first. With an 
upward jerk of his great head, 
he drives in the point of a 
tush, and then with this and 
the long sharp edge which 
follows it, he can inflict a 
terrible gash. It is incorrect to 
speak of a boar’s tusks. Tusks 
are the perquisites of a larger 
animal. 


Iil. 


Natives of India, or certain 
classes of them, do not chew 
tobacco, but they do chew 
something as bad or worse. 
It makes the mouth, teeth, 
and lips a bright scarlet, and 
causes constant spitting. It is 
called Pan Supari (betel-nut 
and shell-lime). The leaf in 
which this stuff is wrapped is 
grown in trellised enclosures, 
several acres in extent, and 
completely roofed with mat- 
ting. This crop grows best in 
dense shade, and within these 
extensive bowers during day- 
light a deep twilight reigns. 

In one of these pan-gardens, 
as they are called, a boar had 
taken up his quarters. To 
have put beaters in and thrust 
him forth would have done 
more harm to the valuable 
crop than the boar was doing. 
We could only make noises 


at him from outside, and though 
we moved him about and could 
see him dimly now at this 
point, now at that, in the gloom 
within, we couldn’t make him 
break and betake himself to 
the rocky hills where he be- 
longed. To enter the enclosure 
on horseback was impossible, 
for the roof was too low, and 
the crop, which grew like 
runner-beans in long strings 
from ground to roof, was too 
dense and valuable. 

X., Y., and Z., who formed 
one party of several present, 
tiring of this game of hide- 
and-seek, decided to quit their 
horses and see what could be 
done inside on foot. 

Entering the enclosure, they 
moved quietly along the ends 
of a number of alleys, each 
alley formed by the crop, and 
each about one yard wide and 
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sixty or seventy yards long. 
The light was just sufficient 
to see the whole length of each 
alley. Of these they passed 
and examined about a score. 
None of them held anything. 
But at the farthest extremity 
of the twenty-first there was 
something. There was just 
light enough to make out the 
familiar outline of a boar, ears 
pricked, snout towards them, 
couchant. Remained the ques- 
tion now as to whether he 
would dodge away into the 
maze of alleys and evade them 
or behave like a little man— 
not so very little, for he later 
kicked the balance at over 
fifteen stone—and come for 
them. Biassing him strongly 
towards the latter course was 
a charge of No. 8 shot recently 
delivered into his stern. This 
had failed to make him break, 
but must have smarted. He 
lay quiet, however, while the 
trio got into formation and 
began to advance. The narrow- 
ness of the alley in which he 
lay only permitted a front of 
one man. So X., closely backed 
by Y., took the boar’s alley, 
while Z., separated from them 
by a tangle of runner-beans, 
moved down the next. X. 
warned his party that if the 
boar came for them they must 
receive him on the knee, spear- 
butt resting on the ground 
against the knee. 

They had not advanced ten 
yards when the boar was off 
the mark and rushing down the 
alley at them. He was un- 
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blown, of great weight, and 
obviously meant business. 
Forty or fifty yards was a 
nice distance for him to gather 
maximum speed and impetus. 

X.’s spear-point caught him 
on the point of the off-shoulder, 
tore a long wound along his 
side, but failed to penetrate 
or to stop him. It deflected 
him, however, a little, and X. 
was similarly deflected from a 
kneeling position in one alley 
to a recumbent one in the next. 
Y. had failed to get on the 
knee. He was new to the 
game, and explained later that 
he never expected the boar to 
behave so. The boar caught 
him with his head, just above 
the knee, threw him over his 
head, and passing underneath 
without cutting him, disap- 
peared and didn’t come back, 
which was as well. Z. was pre- 
vented by the screen of runner- 
beans from participating in 
this interesting affair. 

Having picked up the pieces, 
the three left the enclosure to 
learn what was causing the 
uproar, now to be heard out- 
side. 

Here were gathered the re- 
maining horsemen. They were 
busy with the boar and the 
boar with them. He was now. 
all out to do what mischief he 
could before dying. And he 
succumbed as right boars do, 
fighting to the end and with- 
out a sound. 

Y. went to hospital for a 
week and lived to be a wiser 
man. 











Pass we now westward—to 
Iraq, where boar as large as 
donkeys and twice as heavy 
were met with and killed dur- 
ing the war; to the Jordan 
Valley, where, among legions 
of large scorpions and small 
flies, our ubiquitous friend (al- 
ways to the fore among his 
friends the Mahomedans) was 
chased by our patrols. And so 
north and by west, to a wood 
sleeping in the autumn sun- 
shine of a Sabbath afternoon, 
in Northern France. On this 
wood were converging the local 
attorney and two friends for a 
little pig-shooting. These three 
had not done so badly during 
the war. In the attorney’s 
mud-and-wattle stable-wall was 
a hole kicked by a British 
troop-horse some three years 
previous. When the unit to 
which said troop-horse belonged 
was relieved, attorney priced 
his hole at a handsome figure 
and was paid without demur. 
During the three years that 
followed, many scores of re- 
liefs had taken place, and com- 
pensation for the hole had been 
demanded on the same gener- 
ous scale and paid for on each 
separate occasion. When the 
war ended the attorney must 
have sighed, and probably had 
that hole framed and glazed. 
His two friends had done 
equally well in similar ways. 
Towards the middle of 1917 
they were thus able to gratify 
their longing for sport, and 
they became tenants of a shoot- 
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ing of which the slumberous 
wood above mentioned was a 
part. 

As this brisk and thrifty 
trio neared their wood, they 
perceived certain mounted 
groups of Britishers waiting 
about outside it. But as 
mounted troops were billeted 
in the village near by, there 
was nothing unusual in this. 
But when the trio on entering 
their wood found a line of 
troops walking in extended line 
silently through it and beat- 
ing every bush in a painstaking 
expectant way, they were both 
surprised and annoyed. At- 
torney let fly a frightful oath, 
and his two friends three or 
four more. They called on the 
line to halt, but the line took 
no notice of them. An officer 
hearing the clamour rode up. 
He explained in fluent but 
execrable French that if Boches 
fought in woods, Britishers 
must be practised in wood war- 
fare. Was it not so? The 
attorney asked pointedly and 
with venom whether these sol- 
diers expected to find Boches 
under every bush and to turn 
them out with sticks. At that 
moment a rabbit broke and 
a stick went whizzing after it. 
A most untimely occurrence. 
He was a nasty fellow this 
attorney, without any bowels 
of entente. Though the wood- 
fighters were withdrawn at once, 
he swore he would have their 
blood and forward his com- 
plaint to the French Mission 
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attached to British G.H.Q., and 
forward it he did. But com- 
plaints filter through channels 
and back again through chan- 
nels, and long before filtration 
had been achieved, the regi- 


ment had left the neighbour- 
hood, gone into action, and 
owing to heavy casualties, 
had, for the time, ceased 
to exist. The matter fizzled 
out. 


V. 


In good sooth the presence of 
pig in that country was obvious 
to the blindest. Woods and 
arable were rootled, beet-fields 
disgruntled, pea-stacks tun- 
nelled. The mark of the beast 
lay everywhere, and loud were 
the complaints on all hands. 
Yet stern and repeated edicts 
against all forms of sport had 
gone forth again and yet again 
from G.H.Q. No—not even 
partridges might be ridden 
down over the stubble fields, 
where their numbers rendered 
them a nuisance, if not a posi- 
tive danger, to wayfarers. Such 
was the situation when the 
miller, upon whom we were 
billeted, rushed in pale with 
flour and red with haste, shout- 
ing, “A boar! A boar! Quick ! 
Quick! In my meadow! To 
arms!’ Private Stokes im- 
mediately dropped a pile of 
madame’s plates which he had 
been carrying. No one paid 
the smallest attention to this. 
Old habits were too strong. 
Who can sit still when there’s 
a boar afoot in a rideable coun- 
try ? So instead of soothing 
our miller with ‘‘Oh, indeed, 
we hope he fares well and fan- 
cies your grass,” we rushed 
to horse and seized lances. 
Into the meadow we broke, 


and out of it broke the boar. 
For a moment he was seen, and 
then vanished mysteriously. 
Two subtle fellows, A. and B., 
left the hubbub at once. A. 
rode hard a mile south to 
high ground. B. did the same, 
but went north. Both these 
officers, aS we say when re- 
commending one another for 
immediate reward, displayed 
initiative and tactical grasp of 
the situation. Both had their 
reward. <A., on reaching his 
high ground, surveyed a mile- 
wide meadow, smooth as a 
lawn, on which not a fly could 
move without being viewed. 
Beyond the meadow ran a 
river. A. saw something which 
was not a fly. B., on reaching 
his high ground, on the other 
side of the river, saw nothing, 
but still keeping tight hold of the 
situation remained watching. 
A. was not at first certain 
of what he saw. It might 
have been a petrified donkey 
of lumpish mien. It stood 
right in the middle of the 
meadow, and was _ perfectly 
motionless. So A. descended 
to have a nearer look at it, 
and could scarcely believe his 
luck, when on nearer approach 
he recognised it as the boar. 
There it stood, listening to the 
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turmoil still raging about the 
mill and meditating a next 
move. He hadn’t long to 
meditate, for A. was mounted 
on something very fast, an old 
pig-sticker, who bore honour- 
able scars on a foreleg. They 
soon got going, and with noth- 
ing to stop them but a few 
pools of water which might 
have been deep but weren’t, 
the pace was a cracker. It 
was like galloping over a bowl- 
ing-green, the boar heading 
for the river, the man riding 
to head him off. But in accom- 
plishing this cutting-off move- 
ment, they came within fifty 
yards of the bank. Then along 
it they raced on closing lines, 
boar river-wards, man and horse 
boar-wards. They were soon 
almost within sticking distance, 
the man was shortening his 
spear-arm to give him one, and 
the boar should either have 
turned in on him or jinked 
away from the glittering spear- 
point and away from the river. 
He did neither. He suddenly 
checked, and receiving only a 
light thrust as he did so, passed 
under the horse’s stern. Then 
with six springing bounds he 
went headlong into the river, 
and so across to the farther 
bank. To have followed him 
would have been no _ great 
matter, had it not been for 
the standing martingale which 
the horse wore. 

Winning to the other bank, 
the boar hoisted himself to 
land, and much refreshed, can- 
tered on to a high road. But 
here he was met by a staff 
officer who happened to be 
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passing. He, seizing his or- 
derly’s lance, gave chase. But 
the boar shook off his second 
pursuer and passed away. 

Meanwhile B. had remained 
at gaze. He was quite un- 
aware of what had happened. 
Before him lay no lawn-like 
meadow, but undulating stubble 
land, all humps and hollows. 
The boar was sailing quietly 
over these, and was topping 
about the sixth hump, when 
his huge form came into B.’s 
view. Issue was immediately 
joined, and the boar died. 

A cart brought him into 
billets a little later, amidst 
popular rejoicings. He meas- 
ured 35 inches, weighed 262 Ib., 
and provided ourselves with 
pork-chops and the miller and 
all his friends with pork. In 
due course the leave-boat con- 
veyed, and Mr R. W. of Pic- 
cadilly received, a bulky pack- 
age (of a certain odour); and the 
head of that boar and several 
of his feet were preserved 
against the ravages of time. 

It was not until we were 
eating pork-chops that night 
that the recollection of edicts 
and ordinances against sport 
came hard upon us. It was, 
however, unanimously agreed 
that had the miller rushed in 
on G.H.Q. instead of on us, 
Sir Douglas Haig and all his 
satellites, together with the 


Labour members and other 
politicians who took up so much 
of everybody’s time, would have 
done just as we did. 

But how easily one step on 
the road to iniquity leads to 
another ! 
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The mayor said, “ The old 
Marquis’s woods are full of 
them. They’re doing no end 
of harm.” The curé said the 
same. And all the old ladies 
and gentlemen upon whom we 
were billeted threw up their 
hands and their eyebrows and 
their shoulders and uttered one 
word, ‘‘ Epouvantable.” 

For calling on the old Marquis 
we had to be careful in select- 
ing two who showed blood and 
good looks combined with lin- 
guistic ability. C., who looked 
all right, had to be eliminated 
because he always started 
French conversations with 
“Dong les bois,” and never 
got any further. D., who could 
talk fluently, had to be passed 
over because he called every 
one “‘ My cabbage.” 

However, we did the best 
we could, and as the Marquis 
spoke English tolerably well, 
the language part did not 
matter. He was an old brick, 
thanked us for our kind offer 
to reduce his head of boar, and 
said that his garde - chasse 
should have at least one har- 
boured for us early next morn- 
ing. 

On the morrow we assembled 
—as it were for one of those 
tedious things called tactical 
exercises. Billets were far scat- 
tered, and we had to call the 
assembly by telephone. But 
telephones—umilitary ones—are 
sad tell-tales, and we were thus 
compelled to use the subter- 
fuge of a tactical exercise. 


We met at 11 A.M. Several 
unclean beasts, harboured by 
the garde-chasse, were ousted, 
and the countryside was dotted 
with hog-hunters in full cry. 
The largest and heaviest boar 
that was turned out didn’t run 
quite so fast as the others, and 
elected to turn and see it out 
in the middle of a field of beet- 
root (riche, of course), and here 
he died after a lengthy mélée, 
which did no good to the crop. 
The Marquis, who unfortu- 
nately missed being in at the 
death, was delighted when he 
heard of it. He kissed his 
garde - chasse soundly on both 
sides and advanced on the 
narrator (who fortunately was 
well enough mounted to avoid 
contact), and throwing up his 
hat, exclaimed, ‘‘ This morning 
I was 75. Now I am only 
70!” 

Unfortunately there was a 
French artist at this meet, and 
the picture which he painted 
of it was in circulation in quite 
distant parts of France a little 
later—most damning evidence 
of mutiny, which is collective 
disobedience of military orders. 
All the hog-hunters in this 
painting were depicted as wear- 
ing white gloves. 

The owner of the damaged 
beetroot-field was immediately 
approached with bags of money. 
But he would none of it, 
affirming that the damage 
which the boar had caused 
in death was nothing to 
what he had done in life, and 
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would have done again had he 
lived. 

I do not know whether there 
were any comfortable reflec- 
tions that night over pork- 
chops. We could of course 
pose as benefactors to a boar- 
ridden peasantry and a rav- 
aged countryside. Honest cul- 
tivators with tears in their 
eyes said so. Besides, had we 


not taken five years off a 
sporting old gentleman’s life ? 
Was not the garde-chasse richer 
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by two kisses, besides the 
contents of the cap? And was 
not the boar an “ animal nuis- 
ible,” and therefore by French 
law killable even in war time ? 

The devil may have whis- 
pered these and other kindly 
assurances. Conscience spoke 
otherwise. What G.H.Q. would 
have said had a bird of the 
air carried the matter remains 
a mystery. But as it said 
nothing, presumably the birds 
were not functioning. 


Vil. 


The sport of pig-sticking, 
whatever be its merits com- 
pared with other sports, stands 
in a category by itself. Hunter 
and hunted are on more level 
terms than is usually the case, 
for pig-sticking is a hand-to- 
hand business. The boar has 
a fair chance of _ giving 
something of what he gets, 
and is not slow to give 
it, The man with a rifle 
can knock his quarry over 
at what should be a safe dis- 


tance. Pig-sticking is always 
close-action. 

It has been said that boar, 
buffalo, and bee know no fear 
of man. To which we will add, 
“These three, but the greatest 
of these is the boar.” 

So now having slain one pig 
in the trenches near Cambrai, 
a good boar in an Indian gaol, 
another all amongst the runner- 
beans, and two more in the 
open in France, we can wipe 
our spear-points and ease girths. 
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“SOME AUTHORS” AND ITS AUTHOR. 


BY MOIRA O’NEILL. 


By many people, personally 
unacquainted with him, the 
death of Sir Walter Raleigh 
was felt as a personal loss. 
They knew themselves bereaved 
of a guide, philosopher, and 
friend, whom they had learned 
to trust along the far-wandering 
ways of English literature. 

It is a lamentable fact that 
no men have done so much to 
discourage the world in general 
from the enjoyment of litera- 
ture as literary men. They 
have made such a professional 
business of it, and enjoyment 
should of all things be in- 
stinctive. Not that we would 
have the youthful instinct left 
without instruction or guid- 
ance, but of that there is no 
danger. Weare over-instructed 
in all directions, and in the 
direction of literature the press 
of highly-instructed and highly- 
vocal experts is thickest. 

Does this sound ungrateful ? 
Well, it was the mature opinion 
of R. I. Stevenson, uttered 
after many excursions and ex- 
periments in the realms of 
wasteful woe, that “literature 
should be a green place,” and 
in the opinion of the present 
humble writer it should also 
be a retired and undisturbed 
place. How else shall a man 
find opportunity to take into 
serious consideration the things 
which, if they concern him at 
all, concern his most private 


feelings ? But it is too true 
that, as Walter Raleigh says, 
“men of the world have been 
accustomed to deal with poetry 
as @ very good thing in its own 
place, when you have the time 
and the taste for it.” 

Now it is the singular charm 
of his own writing that it utters 
the convictions of a genuine 
enthusiast for literature and 
of an accomplished scholar in 
the unaffected voice of a man 
of the world. It is difficult 
to define this charm, while it 
is impossible not to feel it. 
He views things in their pro- 
portion, he refrains from dog- 
matising much; his sympathies 
are manifold, his aversions few ; 
the sense of humour is his safe- 
guard, the sense of reverence 
his guiding star. With the 
love of letters in the deepest 
part of his nature, he neither 
forgets nor resents the fact 
that life is wider than all 
literature. 

There are fourteen essays in 
this collection, which is only 
too probably the last book we 
shall see signed with his name, 
and all but two of them are 
reprints. It was his own in- 
tention to gather into a volume 
his miscellaneous essays “‘ buried 
in old periodicals,’ but he did 
not carry out his intention, for 
“first the War, and then its 
History, withdrew his interest 
from literary and academic 
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themes.”” This was eminently 
characteristic of him. His 
point of view was never from 
the academic angle. He la- 
mented that “‘one misfortune 
which attends the growth of 
universities is that learned de- 
bates and investigations on the 
incidents of the life of a great 
man are carried on by trained 
bores, whom no one would 
dream of trusting to give judg- 
ment on any incident in the 
life of any one who is still 
alive. Yet they write papers.” 
This is a shrewd thrust, but he 
does not often use the point of 
his weapon. There was noth- 
ing hasty or arrogant in his 
temper, and he was not even 
tempted to sit in the seat of 
the scornful. He willingly left 
that elevation to men of smaller 
mould, perhaps with a sus- 
picion that those who willingly 
occupied it were not entirely 
safe from the counsels of the 
ungodly. Raleigh had a dis- 
like for contemptuous people, 
for superior and presumptuous 
people. They were an offence 
to his intellectual good breed- 
ing; and, like a right man of 
the world, he does not dwell on 
things that offend him, but 
avoids them. This turn of 
mind is the reason that his 
essay on Matthew Arnold is 
the least sympathetic in the 
collection. He thought his man- 
ner in criticism ‘‘ adorably in- 
solent, priding himself on his 
courtesy and humanity, walk- 
ing delicately among the little 
people of the earth, like a 
kind of Olympian schoolmaster 
dandy.”’ 
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It is true that Matthew 
Arnold indulged himself while 
he irritated his readers with a 
tone of calm condescension 
which really belongs to the 
pride that apes humility. But 
that was not the chief reason 
of Raleigh’s dissatisfaction with 
him. Matthew Arnold was not 
interested in the human side 
of the argument ; he was occu- 
pied with poems, not with 
poets. But for Raleigh it is 
quite impossible to separate 
the work from the man who 
did it: his method is invari- 
ably historic and humane. 
More than this, he is intensely 
national in feeling, and it is 
with a very rare touch of im- 
patience that he notes Matthew 
Arnold’s gibe at the provincial 
character of the poetry of 
Burns, which deals perpetually, 
he says, with Scotch drink, 
Scotch religion, and Scotch 
manners. Truly a fatuous re- 
mark may fall from the most 
enlightened critic. Men of 
genius have been, as a rule, 
very deeply attached to their 
native spot. Jean Francois 
Millet was, like Burns, a son 
of the soil, and when, like him, 
after a long absence in the 
capital, he returned to his native 
Brittany—“ oh, encore une fois, 
comme je suis de mon pay- 
sage!’ he wrote. <A cry from 
the heart that would have de- 
lighted Walter Raleigh. 

His own essay on Burns is a 
wonder of deep understanding, 
reverence, and tender pity. He 
recognises ‘‘ the inordinate ex- 
citements which beset the poetic 
temperament,” but he knows 
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also and values at a price above 
rubies “ the matchless sincerity 
of the man who speaks truly of 
human errors because he speaks 
mainly of his own.” The last 
thing he ever wishes to do is 
to point a moral, and to a 
mind of his modesty the very 
attempt at an estimate of 
Robert Burns induced a chas- 
tened mood. “The Scottish 
people,” he remarks, “feel a 
hearty, instinctive, and just 
dislike for biographers of 
Burns.” But he proceeds on 
his way, undeterred by this 
knowledge and undismayed by 
the fate of former critics, whose 
success, a8 he notes, ‘‘ has not 
been answerable to their dis- 
tinction.”” His courage is jus- 
tified; for the poet’s most 


loving compatriot now living 
would love him better for read- 
ing this Englishman’s eulogy 


of him. It does not sparkle 
with brilliance like the essay 
on Boccaccio, and it gives no 
scope for the ingenuity and 
accomplishment of the essay 
on Sir Thomas Hoby; but it 
goes straight to the heart, and 
that is a rarer merit. “ Any 
one can name his faults; but 
the faults of a man like Burns 
have an awkward habit of 
being also his virtues... . 
Burns was a very simple man, 
very direct and forthright, and 
quite amazingly honest. In 
all that he knew and under- 
stood—that is to say, in all 
elemental things—his instinct 
for truth was as sure as a rock, 
and as quick as lightning... . 
While he moved in the world 
of great simple things, where 
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poetry has its habitation, he was 
at home, and never erred. Then 
he was suddenly confronted 
with urgent problems and baf- 
fling complexities in an un- 
familiar world, not so easy to 
handle, and he lost his sure- 
ness of touch.” 

The tragedy of the life— 
which for Raleigh is inseparable 
from the greatness of the poetry, 
—the temptations, the attrac- 
tions, the grinding poverty and 
final degradation he summarises 
in his own fashion. “God, 
who made Robert Burns, made 
a world that broke him, and 
there is no more to be said.” 
As he resents all shallow moral- 
ising on his hero of song, so he 
resents the touch of patronage 
even from one who tried to 
praise him well, but not wisely, 
as “this lewd amazing peasant 
of genius.’ And his resent- 
ment is just. ‘‘ Those who love 
him best do not wonder at 
him at all. He seems to them 
as obvious and natural as 
breathing. They think and 
feel what he thinks and feels ; 
but he says more than they are 
in the habit of saying, and says 
it brilliantly. He is the voice 
of a million inarticulate con- 
sciences, who, if it were re- 
quired of them, would cheer- 
fully sign all that he says, and, 
in so doing, would be signing 
nothing that they do not under- 
stand and believe.” 

There have been many critics 
speaking with many voices, 
even in the highest rank— 
Sainte Beuve, swave and widely 
comparative, to whom we bow 
distantly and respectfully ; Car- 
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ducci of the hot heart and sure 
instinct, to whom very few of 
us bow at all, because the great 
literature of his country is 
neglected here, though he loved 
our literature and built monu- 
ments to our poets in his re- 
sounding lines; Matthew Ar- 
nold, handling his sensitive 
scales, and 


‘Dealing to each his share, 
With easy humour hard to bear ;” 


but the voice of Walter Raleigh 
is worthy to be heard with 
these, for he is of their family. 
The easy trade of the little 
critic is apt to obscure for us 
the hard-won achievement of 
the great critic, his long labour, 
his severe training, his painful 
breathing sometimes in the 
upper air of the heights he is 
bound to climb. Do these last 
lines of the essay we have been 
considering seem to us a simple 
effortless affair? ‘‘ There are 
few times and seasons when 
Burns has nothing to say. But 
he speaks most readily to those 
who are at the top of happy 
hours. Lovers meeting at a 
tryst, soldiers answering the 
call to action, friends pledging 
their faith—all these have found 
in him their Bible. Because he 
knew happiness, he responds to 
their need. His life is done 
with; the joy that he took in 
it remains.” Yes, in the sense 
of being a message from the 
heart they are easy, because 
spontaneous. But they could 


have been written only by a 
great critic all the same. 

Most of the writers he deals 
with are men of name and 
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fame. Sir Thomas Hoby is an 
exception. This experienced 
Elizabethan gentleman — “ an 
Englishman Italianate,” but 
one to whom the disparaging 
proverb of his time does not 
apply, was the first translator 
of ‘Il Cortegiano,’ by Castig- 
lione, a work described by Dr 
Johnson as ‘‘the best book 
that ever was written upon 
good breeding.” It is indeed 
a noble work, for the Italian’s 
ideal of a courtier is of one who 
seeks his prince’s interest be- 
fore his own, wins his favour 
only that he may speak the 
truth to him ; and in order that 
his own motives may be un- 
tainted by suspicion, resolves 
never to ask anything for him- 
self. Hoby’s translation, ‘ The 
Courtyer,’ was famous in his 
day and later, but it remained 
for Raleigh to discover in the 
British Museum Hoby’s own 
diaries in a very bulky manu- 
script, the substance of which 
he has given in this essay, ‘ Sir 
Thomas Hoby,’ which is the 
most ambitious as well as very 
much the longest in the book. 
Should any one imagine from 
the unaffected ease of some of 
these essays, and from the 
strong feeling of others, that 
Raleigh was in any sense a 
facile or emotional writer, he 
will correct his conclusion on 
reading ‘Sir Thomas Hoby.’ 
This is a subject of exceptional 
but very complicated interest. 
For Castiglione, the author of 
‘Tl Cortegiano,’ illustrated in 
his own character and career 
the principles inculeated in his 
chivalrous book, and it was his 
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fate to be “‘ tossed on that sea 
of troubled politics, of ever- 
shifting leagues and counter- 
leagues between the Pope, the 
Emperor, the French King, 
Venice, Florence, and_ the 
smaller States of Italy, which 
neither rested nor permitted 
those to rest who navigated it 
for necessity or profit.” A 
gentleman of moderate fortune 
and of no commanding station, 
but trained at the Court of 
Urbino both in the soldier’s 
profession and in the arts of 
peace, he was entrusted with 
important embassies, first to 
Henry VII. at the Court in 
London in 1506, again in the 
following year to King Louis 
XII. at Milan; and twenty 
years later, when his best of 
life was over, he was sent as 
Apostolic Nuncio to the Court 
of Charles V. at Madrid. The 
reason for this last and most 
important mission was the same 
reason for which an honest 
diplomatist and lover of peace 
was sent to represent Germany 
at the English Court before 
1914: being innocent of the 
intended deception, he would 
the better deceive. Here Cle- 
ment VII. was the prototype 
of the Hohenzollern, and Cas- 
tiglione of the German am- 
bassador; but Charles V. was 
not so easily or willingly de- 
ceived as a British ministry. 
“It is a desperate blunder for 
a double-dealer to imagine that 
he can make an efficient tool 
of an honest man. He cannot, 
for the simple and profoundly 
ironic reason that he cannot 
bring himself to trust him... . 
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From this time forth to the 
end of his life the position of 
Castiglione at the Court of 
Spain was doubly futile. The 
instructions received from 
Rome were scanty. Believing 
in the good intentions of the 
Pope towards Charles, and of 
Charles towards the Pope, he 
laboured, in perfect good faith, 
to deceive them both. His 
own hopes and efforts were 
sincerely and ardently directed 
to the maintenance of Euro- 
pean peace and the good estate 
of the Catholic Church.... 
He continued in his simple 
belief up to the eve of the 
sack of Rome. And when in 
May 1527 the Constable Bour- 
bon, who certainly knew the 
mind of the Emperor, stormed 
the holy city, Castiglione was 
a discredited and broken man. 
. .. His few remaining years 
were embittered. . . . He died, 
after a short illness, at Toledo, 
on 7th February 1529. There 
is no doubt that the Emperor 
sincerely lamented the death 
of his friend and dupe. ‘I 
tell you,’ he is reported to 
have said, ‘one of the finest 
gentlemen in the world is 
dead.’ ” 

Even so was it with the 
German ambassador, who lab- 
oured for peace. The war 
came, and he was a discredited 
and broken man. History re- 
peats itself, as we are re- 
minded almost weekly; but 
not as the underline of a copy 
repeats the headline. All that 
the well-instructed can do 
is to erect signposts at the 
cross-roads, and these will not 
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avert accidents along the 
way. 


The events of Castiglione’s 
life were unfortunate: he lost 
his estate, he lost his young 
wife, he lost his labour at 
Madrid. But he left an un- 
stained name and a noble 
book behind him, a book which 
was the mirror of courtesy to 
his own and succeeding genera- 
tions, not of his own country- 
men only, but—through the 
labours of Sir Thomas Hoby— 
of ours. Hoby’s translation, 
‘The Courtyer,’ ran through 
four editions in the ‘“‘ spacious 
days” of the reign of Eliza- 
beth. But after the accession 
of James the popularity of the 
book declined. A new world 
of Parliament-men was growing 
up, hard controversial men ; 
and ‘“‘the last of the great 
Courtiers was executed in 1618.” 
In these brief words Sir Walter 
Raleigh alludes to the shame- 
ful and unexampled sacrifice 
of his noble namesake. 

“The steady decadence of 
the English Court, in power 
and splendour, inevitably 
wrought a gradual emaciation 
in the ideal of the Courtier. 
When Lord Chesterfield at- 
tempted to make a perfect 
Courtier of his son the changed 
conditions are felt at every 
line. Compared to the Courts 
of Duke Guidobaldo and Queen 
Elizabeth, where all manly vir- 
tues and serious ambitions 
found a breathing-place, the 
Courts of Louis XV. and of 
George II. are paltry schools 
for scandal, oppressive with 
the close odours of the back- 
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stairs. The Courtier, by an 
insensible diminution, has be- 
come ‘the man of fashion.’ 
Where the men of the Re- 
naissance held that the per- 
fect Courtier should be versed 
in all generous accomplish- 
ments, a warrior, a man of 
letters, a statesman, and skilled 
in all arts and pastimes, Lord 
Chesterfield makes it the duty 
of the man of fashion to be 
unable to do most things.” 

It is with the men of the 
Renaissance that Raleigh is 
most happily at home. He 
loves their spirit of adventure, 
their “large and noble con- 
ception of humanity and art,” 
their magnanimity and care- 
less strength, their easy laughter 
and manly reticence. And with 
his affections so placed he is 
naturally attracted to the 
writers who formed the minds 
of these men—to Boccaccio in 
particular, that master of “ re- 
creative spirits,” and his hun- 
dred merry tales called the 
‘Decameron.’ He declares that 
“the best of Boccaccio’s stories 
are so entirely lifelike that 
the strongest of the emotions 
awakened in the reader is not 
sympathy or antipathy, not 
moral approval or moral in- 
dignation, but a more primi- 
tive passion than these—the 
passion of curiosity. We want 
to see what happens. This is 
the passion of all watchers of 
life who are not pedantic or 
foolish. They know only that 
they are sure to be surprised.” 

The Italian of Boccaccio is 
so supple, lively, and artfully 
simple that it tempts the de- 
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lighted reader to translation, 
and, when translated, disap- 
points him. The story is there, 
but where is the grace and 
manner of the telling? He 
finds he has laboured just that 
turn in the narrative which 
Boccaccio delivers with swift- 
ness more like an expressive 
gesture than speech. Raleigh 
could resist no better than 
lesser admirers the lure of 
translation. He gives us his 
own version of the tale of 
Monna Giovanna and her lover’s 
falcon, that pearl of stories ; 
and he also translates the im- 
mortal speech of Ghismonda to 
Tancred at the crisis of her 
fate. ‘‘ This amazing speech,” 
he calls it for once: the 
adjective is not a usual one 
with Raleigh. His habit is 
rather to accept the greatest 
things in literature as the most 
truly natural; but the speech 
of Ghismonda is in fact amaz- 
ing. It is as if the complete- 
ness Of her despair had brought 
her a calm collectedness of 
mind, and her eyes have a 
preternatural clearness of vision 
instead of the blindness of 
weaker passion. For a com- 
plete contrast, compare the 
grief of Ghismonda with the 
grief of Constance in ‘ King 
John.’ Strange to say, one 
does not feel in this instance 
any incongruity in making the 
comparison ; the Italian master 
of prose tales has his unaccount- 
able moments. But in general 
he contents himself with the 
endless comedy of every day, 
its pleasures and _ sorrows, 
changes and chances; and for 
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this Raleigh offers him the 
incense of sincerest praise, re- 
gretting that “in his later 
life he was infected by the 
habits of the learned, and 
produced heavy compilations 
in Latin, encouraged thereto 
by his friend Petrarch.” 

One suspects that Raleigh 
did not read Petrarch with 
enthusiastic enjoyment. Some 
reflection of his beloved Eliza- 
bethans’ worship of Petrarch 
he must have caught, but liquid 
melody and perfection of form 
were not what he thought most 
recreative in poetry, and it is 
just possible that he found 
Petrarch dull. There is a pleas- 
ant spice of malice in his quota- 
tion of Petrarch’s letter to 
Boccaccio, written to express 
his opinion, or rather his lofty 
indifference with regard to the 
‘ Decameron.’ 

“The book you have com- 
posed in our maternal tongue, 
probably during your youth, has 
fallen into my hands, I do not 
know by what chance. I have 
seen it, but if I should say I 
had read it, I should lie. The 
work is very long, and it is 
written for the vulgar—that is 
to say, in prose. Besides, I 
have been overwhelmed with occu- 
pations. 

“ Boccacio was younger than 
Petrarch by nine years, and 
was a poor scholar in compari- 
son; he was content to regard 
his own talent as an inferior 
vernacular thing, not to be 
mentioned in the same day as 
the niceties and severities of 
classical scholarship, so he put 
himself to school to Petrarch, 
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who did not refuse the office of 


tutor. The greatest novelist 
of the modern world was taken 
in hand by a scholar, and in 
conformity with academic usage 
was made to pursue researches 
into the genealogy of the an- 
cient gods.” 

Another immortal work which 
“is very long, and written for 
the vulgar—that is to say, in 
prose,” would probably have 
been received coldly by the 
exalted Petrarch, but engages 
the warmest affections of 
Raleigh, who calls it in his 
impulsive way “‘ the wisest and 
most splendid book in the 
world.” Many will agree with 
him, and for many reasons, 
since ‘ Don Quixote ’ fascinates 
both young and old, vulgar and 
learned, the simple and the 
subtle-minded, and this is the 
highest merit of any book. 
Therefore it is not so extrava- 
gant as it sounds to compare 
Cervantes with Shakespeare, as 
Raleigh does, giving the palm 
to Cervantes for “gentle wis- 
dom.” We do not subscribe 
to his opinion, and, in fact, 
the comparison is hardly legiti- 
mate between the illuminating 
story and the poetic drama ; 
for one walks on feet, while 
the other soars on wings. 
Raleigh is irresistibly attracted 
to those who concern them- 
Selves with the work - a - day 
world, and the crowd on the 
highway, so long as they have 
a noble conception of the one, 
and give sympathetic treat- 
ment to the other. Ignorance 
is full of levity ; and the coarse, 
the cold- hearted, and con- 
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temptuous world that mocks 
at knight-errantry, and has 
eyes sharpened only for self- 
interest, is treated by Cer- 
vantes with full allowance for 
its frailty, comprehension of 
its half - playful, half - cruel 
humours, but with clear per- 
ception throughout of the ter- 
rible strength of stupidity. 
Don Quixote is a hero like 
no other: he has neither youth, 
nor beauty, nor wealth, nor 
wit, nor distinction of any 
outward kind, yet he is the 
most impressive character in 
fiction. His dignity survives 
all the outrages that ridicule 
can devise, because it is in 
fact a spiritual dignity; and, 
as Raleigh remarks, “the full 
record of his doings, compiled 
by Cervantes, is both a tribute 
to the saintly character, and 
a criticism of it.” He reminds 
us that the general readers’ 
view has been for centuries 
something quite different, for 
it was the prevailing opinion 
that the main object of Cer- 
vantes in writing ‘Don Quix- 
ote ’ was to put an end to the 
influence of the romances of 
chivalry. “The truth is that 
the book is so many-sided that 
all kinds of tastes and beliefs 
can find their warrant in it. 
The soul of it is an irony so 
profound that but few of its 
readers have explored it to 
the depths. It is like a mine, 
deep below deep, and much 
good treasure is to be found 
at the more easily accessible 
levels. All irony criticises the 
imperfect ideas and theories 
of mankind, not by substitut- 
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ing for them other ideas and 
other theories less imperfect, 
but by placing the facts of 
life, in mute comment, along- 
side of the theories. The Ruler 
of the World is the great master 
of irony; and man has been 
permitted to share some part 
of his enjoyment in the purify- 
ing power of fact.” 

It is constantly pointed out 
that Don Quixote’s end was 
failure. He redressed no wrongs 
and achieved no victories, and 
the world continued on its 
way, remembering him only 
with laughter. But this is to 
forget the most remarkable 
achievement of all, the con- 
version of Sancho Panza. As 
Don Quixote stands for the 
spiritual type of man, so does 
Sancho for the material self- 
interested type, “who is a 
realist and loves food and 
sleep, who sees the world as 
it is by the light of common 
day,” and reflects its shrewd 
short-sighted wisdom in his 
proverbs. Sancho became 
squire to the Knight of La 
Mancha in the first instance 
with a view to his own ad- 
vancement and gain. The is- 
land of which he was promised 
the governorship was the great 
object of his thoughts, and 
under his imagined paternal 
rule his subjects were liable to 
be sold as slaves for the profit 
of their worthy governor. How 
was it that after following the 
Knight through endless adven- 
tures, always ignominious and 
profitless, he gave up all idea 
of his own advancement, and 
preferred the service of his 
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beloved master to any gover- 
norship or gain? Was not this 
a real conversion? But there 
is no boast made of it; and 
Don Quixote from the begin- 
ning had treated his squire 
with respect, and conversed 
with him as an equal. “It is 
an old man’s book; there is 
in it all the wisdom of a fiery 
heart that has learned patience. 
Shakespeare and Cervantes died 
on the same day, but if Cer- 
vantes had died at the same 
age as Shakespeare we should 
have had no ‘ Don Quixote.’ 
Sayings like these are char- 
acteristic of Raleigh. He never 
separates the writing from the 
writer in his mind, and to him 
all that is really literature is an 
organic growth, not a pro- 
duction even of the will of the 
artist, still less a result of 
cleverness and construction. He 
realises that the artist is sur- 
prised at his own work, even 
as he surprises others, and 
helpless to account for it. “A 
grave and simple mind—say 
the mind of Sophocles—con- 
ceives of human life gravely 
and simply, so that his words 
have the strength of the ele- 
ments. Because his material 
is free to all, and his secret 
lies in the handling, many of 
those who admire his work, 
and yet more of those who 
know that it is admirable, are 
prone to believe that they can 
deduce from it a method and 
a mechanism which shall aid 
them in their own efforts. 
They study him, and follow 
him, and produce work of 
their own, free from all the 
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faults of wayward genius, work 
that can never die, because it 
never lived.” The directness 
of this is itself like genius. 
No one can fail to see that 
Raleigh had himself that grave 
and simple mind which alone 
can give insight into the deep 
places of literature. But be- 
sides depth of insight he had 
the warmth and quickness of 
feeling that draws other minds 
into its circle as the firelight 
attracts by its genial glow, and 
compels admission for every 
interest and energy of the great 
world which is at once founda- 
tion and material of literature. 
From a cold-hearted man no 
criticism of any real importance 
to literature can proceed. He 
may occupy and amuse him- 
self with his subject, and as 
far as his powers permit may 
distinguish himself also, but 
he will never kindle the flame 
of enthusiasm in another mind. 
It is not necessary to name an 
example of this type of critic, 
for a certain living instance 
will readily occur to every 
reader’s mind. In Raleigh over 
and above the love of letters 
rose the love of men and their 
great deeds, their strange ideas, 
the things they have died for, 
the things they have lived for. 
He was a citizen of the great 
world, and no bookworm. The 
admirable essays on Halifax 
and on Burke show how deeply 
he had thought on questions 
of administration, and the vast 
complex network of means to 
an end which is called politics. 
“Not many men have written 
books on the practical business 
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of their lives. Statesmen have 
commonly been content to make 
laws or treaties, leaving it to 
philosophers to expound the 
principles of politics. It is 
the fascination of the writings 
of Halifax that they were sug- 
gested by his experience of 
life. . . . What he has to tell 
us is what he has found 
out for himself in the course 
of his traffic with the world ; 
but he tells it with so much 
wit and irony, with such acute- 
ness of observation and pun- 
gency of phrasing, that he runs 
some risk of losing the esteem 
of those who think that wise 
men must needs be dull. More- 
over, books have failed, from 
time immemorial, to convey 
the lessons of experience ; and 
the wisdom of life can be 
bought only by the expendi- 
ture of life itself.” 

The first Marquis of Halifax 
was one of those men who in 
great loneliness of spirit have 
exercised a profound influence 
over their contemporaries, 
chiefly by their unlikeness to 
them. He had no need to 
struggle for place or power; 
a rich man all his life, and 
born of an old and influential 
family, he had the inherited 
capacity for administration, for 
responsibility, combined with 
a keen wit and a philosophical 
inclination to take thought for 
the things of to-morrow, as 
well as the things of to-day. 
He was probably the only man 
in England to recognise early 
and fully the perils that threat- 
ened all Europe, and after 
BHurope England, from the am- 
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bition of Louis XIV. As the 
English Envoy at Lisbon wrote, 
“The greatness of France, as 
I have heard your Lordship 
observe, hath made all old 
politics useless.” But a peril 
close at home was to engage 
him first, and to call out every 
faculty of an intellect never 
surpassed in debate. ‘ The 
struggle over the Exclusion 
Bill in 1680 resolved itself into 
a duel between Halifax and 
his uncle by marriage, Shaftes- 
bury, the all-powerful Minister 
who fancied that he could set 
aside the heir to the throne. 
The quarrel was fought out in 
the House of Lords, and it was 
Halifax who persuaded the 
Lords to reject the Bill. No 
Minister ever won a greater 
Parliamentary triumph.” Thus 
“he became the guardian of 
the Constitution, and later, 
when James II. had set himself 
to break the Constitution, the 
guiding spirit of the Revolu- 
tion.” His consistency and 
steady avoidance of partisan- 
ship through a long public life, 
and through frequent and vio- 
lent revolutions of public feel- 
ing, gained him the reproach 
of all the lesser-minded and 
the admiration and trust of the 
larger-minded men of his day. 
He headed no party, and had 
no desire for a following; his 
patriotism was that of a patient, 
sceptical, and farsighted spirit. 
“A Nation is a great while,”’ 
he observes, “‘ before they can 
see, and generally they must 
feel first before their Sight is 
quite cleared. This maketh it 
so long before they can see 
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their Interest, that for the 
most part it is too late for them 
to pursue it.” 

Many circumstances of his 
time were so like our own that 
his warnings come to us with 
peculiar meaning. When the 
Navy had been driven off the 
sea by the Dutch, and the ship- 
ping burnt in the Thames, the 
lesson might have seemed plain 
enough to need no comment. 
But when did Englishmen ever 
believe in the danger of inva- 
sion one month before they were 
forced to face it? Yet mes- 
sages from men like Halifax 
have ever been sounding in 
their ears. “As the Import- 
ance of our being strong at Sea 
was ever very great, so in our 
present Circumstances it is 
grown to be much greater, 
because as formerly our Force 
of Shipping contributed greatly 
to our Trade and Safety, so 
now it is become indispensably 
necessary to our very Being. 
... The first Article of an 
Englishman’s Political Creed 
must be, That he believeth in 
the Sea, &c.—without that, 
there needeth no General Coun- 
cil to pronounce him incapable 
of Salvation here.’”’ His recom- 
mendations about the qualifica- 
tions that should fit men for 
holding naval commissions, and 
his remarks on the danger of 
sending idle young noblemen 
to sea in positions of authority 
might have been uttered by 
Lord Collingwood, and, in fact, 
were uttered by him at a later 
day; and no one would have 
endorsed more heartily than 
Collingwood the earnest cau- 
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tions of Halifax in the matter of 
naval discipline. ‘‘ When the 
undistinguish’d Discipline of a 
Ship hath tamed the young 
Mastership which is apt to arise 
from a Gentleman’s Birth and 
Education, he then groweth 
Proud in the right place, and 
valueth himself first upon know- 
ing his Duty, and then upon 
doing it.” A noble summary 
of the ideal young naval officer. 
There are many who answer 
to the description, and few 
that have heard it. 

It is a fashion of our own 
days to decry the Party system 
in politics. But who has ever 
combined severity and wit 
against it like Halifax in his 
remarks ‘Of Parties ’ ? 

“Tt turneth all Thought into 

talking instead of doing. 

Men get into a habit of 
being unuseful to the 
Publick by turning in a 
circle of Wrangling and 
Railing, which they can- 
not get out of. 

Ignorance maketh most 
Men go into a Party, 
and Shame keepeth them 
from getting out of it.” 

We ought perhaps to be 
thankful that our own genera- 
tion has advanced so far that 
we see not Ignorance but In- 
terest attracting men into a 
party, from which shame by 
no means prevents their de- 
taching themselves when con- 
Vvenient—when necessary, they 
would say. 

The fact is that those abstract 
Principles which are supposed 
to divide political parties are 
Tather a debating-ground for 


controversialists than the gen- 
uine occupation of statesmen. 
The greatest of our statesmen, 
Burke, the most profound, far- 
sighted, and candid of public 
men, denied the very existence 
of abstract principles of govern- 
ment. Nothing universal, he 
said, can be rationally affirmed 
on any moral or political sub- 
ject. ‘‘The nature of man is 
intricate ; the objects of society 
are of the greatest possible 
complexity ; and therefore no 
simple disposition or direction 
of power can be suitable either 
to man’s nature or to the quality 
of his affairs. When I hear 
the simplicity of contrivance 
aimed at and boasted of in 
any new political constitutions, 
I am at no loss to decide that 
the artificers are grossly ignor- 
ant of their trade, or totally 
negligent of their duty.” 

It cannot be denied that 
what Burke condemned from 
profound conviction is by men 
of very shallow convictions 
dismissed merely for its in- 
convenience. Those whom we 
contemptuously call opportun- 
ists are not at all ashamed 
either of the name or the 
methods by which they have 
earned it. Exclusive attention 
to the immediate issue is what 
they call ‘‘ practical politics.” 
They waste no eloquence, and 
indeed none is required to 
prove to us that they are as 
far as—or farther than—Burke 
himself from allowing an undue 
weight to abstract principles 
of government. Perhaps they 
have no ‘‘ exquisite reason ”’ for 
it, but like Sir Andrew Ague- 
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cheek, they “‘ have reason good 
enough.” 

On what then did Burke rely, 
since he rejected with decision 
all those plans for devising a 
science of politics which so 
many of his contemporaries 
found fascinating and full of 
hope? He relied on observa- 
tion and learning, the gains of 
those long years he had spent 
in ardent unremitting study 
before his public life began. 
As he said once, “I did not 
come into Parliament to con 
my lesson. I had earned my 
pension before I set foot in 
St Stephen’s Chapel. I was 
prepared and disciplined to 
this political warfare.” But 
no length of study would have 
prepared him had it not been 
for the activity of imagination 
and extraordinary power of 
vision which enabled him to 
picture truly new and distant 
communities, recognising al- 
ways the essential facts of 
human problems, and antici- 
pating the remoter consequences 
of political acts. As Raleigh 
says: ‘“‘ Burke has nowhere, 
I think, said it in so many 
words, but I believe he would 
have accepted the statement 
that for a just and true political 
outlook the qualities most neces- 
sary are those which are found 
in a great dramatist. The 
master faculty in politics is not 
abstract reason, but imagina- 
tion. The great failures in 
politics are due, almost invari- 
ably, to poverty of imagina- 
tion.” But sympathy and 
generosity of outlook are natu- 
ral to the man gifted with 
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imagination, and these, com- 
bined with his unequalled politi- 
cal foresight, enabled Burke to 
give wise counsel to his coun- 
trymen in his great speech on 
conciliation with America. He 
knew that England had a legal 
right to tax the colonists, that 
she also had power to enforce 
her rights; but he never took 
the legal or conventional view 
of human problems. “It looks 
to me,” said Burke, “to be 
narrow and pedantic to apply 
the ordinary ideas of criminal 
justice to this great public 
contest. I do not know the 
method of drawing up an 
indictment against a whole 
people.” 

He did not carry his point, 
for his wisdom was above the 
capacity of his hearers. “ He 
taught the elements of politics, 
and the nations of the earth 
are still his backward and care- 
less pupils. All the problems 
that he had to face are in one 
form or another with us to- 
day.” 

Yes, for the problems of 
humanity are always in their 
essentials the same problems ; 
it is the circumstances and con- 
ditions of their presentation 
that change perpetually, and 
obscure the issues, so that 
features in the case which ought 
to be familiar are disguised to 
the mass of men. Burke was 
a lover of the poets, and a con- 
stant reader of Shakespeare. 
Would that some of our over- 
worked Premiers were capable 
of this kind of imaginative 
recreation for the clearing of 
their perceptions ! 
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It was Raleigh’s crecd—a 
generous and instructive creed, 
which it would be well for 
ourselves with feebler imagina- 
tions and narrower hearts than 
his to receive and ponder— 
that no man is without a touch 
of genius, and that what we 
call inspiration and exalt as 
marvellous is but a reflection 
of the light that lighteth every 
man. ‘‘ The gifts with which 
the man of genius is so plenti- 
fully dowered, for all that they 
are looked askance at as ab- 
normal and portentous, are 
the common stuff of human 
nature, without which life would 
flag and cease. No man desti- 
tute of genius could live for a 
day. No intuitive movement 
of feeling or sudden flash of 
conviction but is inspired as 
truly as the prophecy of the 
seer. Genius is spontaneity, 
the life of the soul asserting 
itself triumphantly in the midst 
of dead things. Inspiration 
is a short name for all that 
comes to us immediately, with 
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the warrant of ultimate cer- 
tainty. The certainty cannot 
be communicated to others at 
second-hand.” 

These are brave and per- 
suasive lines; they occur in 
a wise and penetrating essay 
on William Blake, and, like 
all words of wisdom, they 
sound with a strain of reminis- 
cence in our ears. Is genius 
then the more shining aspect of 
that faith which is the evidence 
of things unseen? Undoubt- 
edly this was Raleigh’s belief. 
His own genius was for sym- 
pathy with all exercises of 
noble energy, with all adven- 
tures of ‘spirits finely touched.” 
In this world he lived, finding 
nothing common or unclean, 
for in experience and research 
alike he relied firmly on the 
purifying power of fact. In 
the fourteen brilliant essays 
which compose this book of 
most singular attraction and 
variety, there is not a para- 
graph wasted on anything either 
base or trivial. 
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THE WAY OF THE COUNTRY. 


BY LEWIS DICKENS. 


EVERY one knew that when 
old Lady Roker died there 
were certain to be great changes. 
All Morton Sibley at one time 
had belonged to her, and she 
had ruled it with benevolent 
autocracy from her fastness of 
Cropheys Hall, amid the trees. 
But having no immediate rela- 
tions, and the estates being in 
her own right, she thought fit 
and proper, following a policy 
which will presently become 
apparent, to sell nearly the 
whole of it, subject to a life- 
interest. A very far-seeing and 
strong-minded old dame was 
Lady Roker. 

She came of a long-lived 
stock, and made an excellent 
bargain. She hadn’t been much 
over seventy at the time she 
sent for Mr Whitteridge (young 
Mr Whitteridge, she persisted 
in calling him, although he was 
well past fifty himself; but 
then, of course, she remem- 
bered his grandfather, who had 
been her father’s solicitor when 
she was a girl), And at that 
momentous interview it had 
all been arranged. 

“You know my views,” she 
had said, sitting very upright 
in her chair, and grasping the 
arms firmly in that business- 
like way of hers. ‘‘ These 
death duties are stupendous. 
Why, the papers are full of 
cases where old families have 
been impoverished by the mere 


unfortunate accident of two or 
three quick successions. It’s 
scandalous !’”’ And she nodded 
her head until the little mauve 
bows on her lace cap fluttered 
with agitation. 

“The old aristocracy,” re- 
plied Mr Whitteridge with 
gloomy suavity, “is, I fear, 
doomed to extinction.” 

** Well, they won’t get much 
of my money,” declared old 
Lady Roker; “I'll see to that. 
Sell the whole of the estate 
except the Hall and Park and 
the Home Farm. I’m turned 
seventy, and you ought to get 
a good annuity for me. They 
don’t know the solid lines I’m 
built on!” And she chuckled 
at the joke. 

Thus did old Lady Roker 
assure herself of a very com- 
fortable income for the rest of 
her days without the trouble 
of collecting it—an income she 
took pains to spend almost to 
the last penny every year as 
it came in. After nearly every 
free hospital in the country 
had benefited to a greater or 
less extent, she turned her 
attention to almshouses. One 
of the prettiest spots in all 
Morton Sibley village is at the 
far end, where for a little way 
Cropheys Park skirts the road. 
Here she built in course of 
time four delightful little houses, 
to be occupied by elderly 10- 
digent gentlefolk of the county. 
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As years went on, and she still 
persisted in living, she had 
another four built, and finally 
added yet four more, all out 
of that admirable annuity Mr 
Whitteridge had negotiated for 
her. 

In between whiles she in- 
terested herself in a multitude 
of smaller projects, including 
the endowment of a new 
Society for the Breeding of 
Arden Heavy-Draught Horses 
—a variety which her husband, 
dead these thirty years, had 
himself started—and the Roker 
Spaniel Society. This had al- 
ways been a special hobby of 
her own, and the liver-and- 
white field spaniels that came 
from Cropheys were already 
noted as the sharpest of their 
kind, although until then they 
had not attained the dignity 
of a named breed. 

The villagers as nearly as 
possible worshipped her. As 
Mrs Pargetter epitomised it, 
“She have a main rough 
tongue, and knows what’s what 
along of the best of us, but 
she’ve got a heart of gold— 
long may she be spared!” 

And spared long she was, for 
not until she was eighty-eight 
did she relinquish her long and 
Steady innings. That great 
heart, courageous as it was, 
at the last was not equal to 
the demands of her bulky and 
active body. She would insist 
one day (and who would say 
her nay !) on going to see for 
herself how the mushrooms, of 
which she had always been 
particularly fond, were getting 
on in the Home Park; and 
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when she got there nothing 
would do but that she must 
gather some. She reached home 
again tired and worn, and, un- 
doubtedly for the first time in 
her life, admitted that she was 
“done.” After that she just 
sat down quietly in her high- 
backed chair, and went to 
sleep. 

In accordance with her pre- 
cisely expressed wish, a large 
farm waggon, bright in red‘and 
yellow paint, was used for her 
last drive, and workmen on the 
estate were bearers. Nothing 
could have been simpler or 
more dignified. As one of the 
bearers, Juniper Burnett, after- 
wards said at the “ Ring o’ 
Bells,” “You couldn’t help 
feelin’, in a manner 0’ speakin’, 
as she was your own mother. 
Such a real tiptop lady she 
were, an’ yet all the time like 
one of us.”’ 

“Ay,” remarked Robin 
Tasker; “she wor one 0’ 
the old school, she wor, and 
there ain’t many on ’em left 
now.” 

Juniper Burnett drank medi- 
tatively. ‘‘ Ah,” he said pres- 
ently, “‘ there’ll be sad changes 
now, I fear.” 

Respect from Juniper Bur- 
nett was a high thing indeed, 
for in the ordinary way he was 
by no means a respecter of 
persons. In a roundabout way 
that was how he had come to 
Cropheys Hall in the first place, 
five-and-thirty years before, as 
an under-gardener. He was 
now head-gardener, and had 
been for many a long day, a 
worthy and painstaking ser- 
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vant, yet, off duty, grim, 
caustic, with a bitter reflective 
turn of mind that could plan 
disconcerting surprises for those 
who fell foul of him. That 
was one of the few traits still 
surviving from his early days, 
when for a while adventures 
had befallen him. 

It was in this wise. As an 
orphan youth he had been 
taken into the gardens at Hill- 
hampton Grange, where his 
uncle, Wesley Burnett, was 
head - gardener to successive 
Earls of Hillhampton. You 
see, gardening ran in the family. 
Wesley Burnett had been re- 
membered in the wills of no 
less than three of the Earls 
of Hillhampton, and had long 
since become a respected and 
quite well-to-do servant of the 
house. The fiery and uncom- 
promising bent of the young 
Juniper can the better be esti- 
mated from acquaintance with 
these facts, when you know 
that, in spite of all associa- 
tions, he so ardently espoused 
the “‘Red”’ faction in the 
politics of those far-off days 
as actually to address a meet- 
ing at Corleigh, which is, as 
you might say, only a stone’s- 
throw outside of the Earl’s own 
preserves. 

The Earl was very hurt 
about it. “It isn’t that I 
deny the right of any man to 
freedom of thought, and all 
that sort of thing,” he ex- 
plained to the perturbed Wesley 
Burnett a day or two later 
(seeking him out specially 


among the greenhouses for the 
purpose), “but it’s damned un- 


gentlemanly in your nephew to 
turn on us like he’s done, and 
as we only employ gentlemen 
on the estate, I’m afraid he’ll 
have to go.” 

So Juniper Burnett went, 
and after an interval obtained 
employment with one of his 
own political persuasion named 
Vickery, a retired manufac- 
turer. Juniper soon found out 
that whatever Mr Vickery’s 
ideas of the rights of man 
might be in the abstract, they 
took on a very individual and 
personal aspect in everyday 
affairs. After something less 
than eighteen months he made 
another change, to Cropheys, 
and there, as much to his own 
surprise as anybody’s, he settled 
down for good. In course of 
time he insensibly absorbed the 
philosophy, the atmosphere, 
and the traditions of the ad- 
mirable Lady Roker—so com- 
pletely, in fact, that he him- 
self, when the time arrived, 
became, as it turned out, an 
instrument of no little potency 
on the side of those immutable 
preservers of the amenities of 
the countryside—the country 
folk themselves. 

When Juniper left the “ Ring 
o’ Bells ” at the temperate hour 
of nine-thirty that same night, 
and reflectively strolled home 
to the cottage at the corner of 
Ten Acre Lane, where he lived 
with his sister, he was to re- 
ceive the final, and in some 
respects the most lasting, im- 
pression of the Roker savoir- 
vivre—and savoir-mourir. Be- 
ing a bachelor, Juniper Burnett 
had, on his elevation to the 
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head - gardenership, persuaded 
his youngest sister, Milly, to 
leave service and come and 
keep house for him. This she 
had done admirably and en- 
tirely to his liking for a great 
many years, aS he knew she 
would, for she was always a 
woman of not too many words 
and indefatigable energy. In- 
deed, to speak truth, she was 
now beginning, although still 
well short of fifty, to show un- 
mistakable signs of her almost 
too active propensities for 
scrubbing, ‘‘ turning out,’ and 
generally restless household ac- 
tivities, being meagre almost 
to the point of gauntness, 
although hard as nails. 

It occasioned Juniper some 
slight but unexpressed surprise 
to find Milly, who, considering 
the interruption to her usual 
routine that day, he had con- 
fidently expected to see bust- 
ling about, instead sitting 
sedately, still in her black, 
awaiting with an expectant 
expression his return for supper. 
On his entry she jumped up 
and fetched something from 
behind the cracked Toby-jug 
on her side of the mantel. 

“Here’s a letter for you,” 
she said. 3 

Juniper received his letter 
and turned it about with slow 
wonder, examining the un- 
familiar writing, and noting 
that it bore no stamp. 

“Young man on a bike 
brought it,” explained Milly. 

Then Juniper turned over 
the envelope, and saw that in 
4 Taised oval on the flap were 
the words “ Whitteridge & 
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Whitteridge, Solicitors, Lor- 
wick.” At that he methodic- 
ally slit it open with a stub 
of flat pencil he always carried 
in his trousers pocket, and 
smoothed out the enclosure, 
which he proceeded to peruse, 
drawing his palm down over 
his clean-shaved upper lip and 
chin two or three times with 
a rasping sound in a way he 
had when puzzled. 

“Let me see!” said Milly, 
trying to look over his shoulder. 

Juniper shrugged her off. 
“Tll read it to ye,’ he 
said, and straightened himself, 
scratching his short grizzled 
side-whiskers. 

It appeared that Lady Roker, 
original in all things, had de- 
cided that there should be no 
public reading of her will. She 
was determined that no one 
should be tempted to her 
obsequies out of curiosity or 
expectation. What benefac- 
tions she proposed to make 
were to be communicated pri- 
vately and with decorum. The 
letter did not express this so 
much as imply it. The last 
paragraph was the important 
one :— 

**T am directed to acquaint 
you of the fact that provision 
has been made, upon the 
testamentary dispositions of 
the late Lady Roker, for the 
payment to you, quarterly, 
of an annual sum of fifty 
pounds during the lifetime 
of yourself and/or your wife 
should you marry. Lady 
Roker furthermore desired 
expressly to convey her ap- 
preciation of your long and 
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faithful service, and to say 
that she hopes, and con- 
fidently believes, that you 
will continue to maintain the 
highest traditions of the Eng- 
lish countryside.” 

He spelled all this out word 
by word to the listening Milly, 
and then read it through once 
more to get the proper hang 
of it. He lingered with due 
and approving emphasis over 
“Jong and faithful service,” 
and when he fully understood 
the meaning of the last lines, 
slapped himself twice loudly 
on the chest, and again straight- 
ened his tall and usually stoop- 
ing figure. In fact, he uncon- 
sciously postured like the oleo- 
graph of Abraham Lincoln, 
which somehow had found its 
way into the bar-parlour of 
the ‘‘ Ring o’ Bells.” In a way, 
when roused, he was not un- 
like him, especially in his black 
Sunday clothes. 

“Fifty pounds a year!” ex- 
claimed Milly. 

** Maintain the highest tradi- 
tions!” said Juniper proudly. 
“That’s just like her! I can 
a’most hear her saying it. And 
begob, so I will—you see if I 
don’t! What’s for supper, 
Milly ? ” 


The change which all knew 
was inevitable was not very 
long in coming. Before Sep- 
tember was out, a three days’ 
sale at the Hall dispersed all 
the pictures, the plate, the 
heirlooms, the trophies, the 
mementoes, the bric-4-brac that 
had been collected through 
three centuries. A _ battalion 


of dealers from London de- 
scended from the early morn- 
ing train the first day and over- 
ran the place until the hammer 
had descended for the last 
time in the last garret of all; 
farmers drove over to buy live- 
stock and implements, their 
wives with a shrewd eye to 
good solid furniture going 
cheap; the least important 
and poorest of the villagers 
bid, clamant and defiant, for 
odds and ends and keepsakes 
out of the old Hall. Then 
came carts and motor-vans, 
pantechnicons, hand-carts, aye, 
and even wheel-barrows, to 
take the prizes away. Torn 
paper and straw littered the 
lawns and drive, the steps and 
portico and stairs were plas- 
tered with muddy footprints. 
But at last the place was left 
empty and bare and barren, 
stripped, ransacked, and deso- 
lated. 

It was a melancholy episode. 
Juniper and his sister had gone 
to the sale on the first day, 
but when they had secured a 
small oblong mirror with an 
ancient rolled Jacobean frame 
for fifty-five shillings (a dealer 
wanted it badly, but Juniper 
would unhesitatingly have gone 
up to five pounds if necessary 
to best him), and a pair of tall 
brass candlesticks for sixteen 
and six, they went back home, 
and resolutely refused to see 
the crowds of people, the con- 
stant succession of vehicles, 
the litter and the damage. 
Only when it was all over did 
Juniper sally forth and tidy 
up as well as he could, with 
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a woebegone glance from time 
to time at the sad old Hall, 
and muttered imprecations on 
the varmints who had dese- 
crated his precious flower-beds. 

Through the autumn months 
which followed, Juniper Bur- 
nett and his sister continued 
to live in the cottage, which 
belonged to the estate. There 
was nowhere else for them to 
go had they wished to move— 
which they did not, for, apart 
from old associations, Juniper 
had hopes of becoming gardener 
to the new owner of the 
property ; meantime he waited 
patiently until some one should 
ask him for rent—and show 
good and just cause for de- 
manding it. 

Yet while waiting he could 
not be idle, could not bear to 
think of the gardens he had 
tended so long growing be- 
draggled and unkempt. The 
under-gardeners had gone, but 
he firmly set himself to do all 
he could single-handed to keep 
the place at least tidy. 

“TI know I ain’t bein’ paid 
for doin’ it,” he said to the 
remonstrant Milly when he had 


come in wet and cold one late. 


October tea-time ; ‘‘ but, dang 
it all, I can’t see the place go 
to rack and ruin. Besides, 
somebody’ll come along soon 
and buy it, and what I don’t 
do now I shall have to do then 
—if I’m lucky enough to be 
kep’ on,—only it ‘ud be a 
thunderin’ sight harder along 
0’ the neglect. Let’s only hope 
“oy be decent folk, that’s 

So Milly only sniffed and let 
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it go at that, for in her heart 
of hearts work was something 
of a deity to her, and she knew 
pretty well how her brother 
felt about it, only it appeared 
seemly to her careful mind that 
somebody should pay him for it. 

Juniper Burnett was right. 
It was scarcely conceivable 
that such a charming old 
place, so perfectly situated, as 
Cropheys Hall, could long want 
an owner. One blustering day, 
when Juniper was sweeping 
up leaves in the drive, he was 
startled by a closed car coming 
almost noiselessly by, from 
which he observed three per- 
sons descend at the porch. 
Juniper couldn’t make them 
out very clearly without ap- 
pearing to be inquisitive— 
which he wouldn’t have happen 
for worlds,—and had to be con- 
tent with a fleeting and dis- 
tant view, which was only 
sufficient to assure him that 
one was a clerk, whom he had 
seen before, from Whitteridge 
& Whitteridge’s. The other 
two were a man and woman of 
middle height and rather stout 
build. Juniper was naturally 
extremely interested. When 
they drove back an hour later 
he was able to discern, from 
behind a rhododendron bush, 
that the man was florid and 
middle-aged, and was dressed 
in grey tweeds ; of the woman’s 
face he was too late to catch 
a glimpse, but through the 
glass panel at the back of the 
car he noticed that she had 
bright yellow hair and wore a 
heliotrope toque, and that her 
blue costume was skin-tight, 
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giving more than a suggestion 
of solid and rounded flesh on 
arms and shoulders. 

He reported the event to 
Milly that night. ‘‘O’ course, 
I don’t know,” he concluded, 
“put they don’t look our class 
o’ folk.” 

** You got class on the brain,” 
remarked Milly scoffingly. “I 
dessay they’re as good as most. 
Anyhow, it’s not for the likes 
of us to find fault with those 
above us.” 

Juniper shook his 
** Breed tells!” he said. 
-. Milly permitted herself one 
of her rare outbursts of laughter 
—rather mirthless and mocking 
it sounded, but that, of course, 
was quite in keeping with her 
usual style. Not that she really 
differed very much from her 
brother in opinions, but she 
was even less demonstrative 
than he, and hid sentiment 
with careful cynicism. “ You’m 
changing amazing in your old 
age,’ she grinned; ‘Lord 
sakes, anybody ’ud think you 
was a blue- blood aristocrat 
yourself to hear you talk.” 

Juniper Burnett went out 
at that, and conveyed his in- 
telligence to the company at 
the ‘‘ Ring o’ Bells,” where he 
carried more weight than with 
his iconoclastic sister. 

Some ten days later, in the 
same place and about the same 
time in the evening, he had 
much more explicit and im- 
portant news to impart. 

“They bin over again!” he 
remarked to Joe Gault. 

** Who’s bin over ? ” inquired 
that worthy but vacuous man, 


head. 
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while the others looked ex- 
pectantly towards Juniper. 

“Why, that party as I told 
you of last week—him and his 
wife.” 

** Oh—ah !” 

“Yes. I ’ad a word with 
the clurk whiles they was up- 
stairs, and he told me then 
the place was as good as took. 
"Es a Swiss, or a Swede, or 
summat—I just disremember ; 
no, I’m wrong. His feyther 
was, but he’s what you call 
domesticated.” 

“What name?” demanded 
Tom Beeny, the wheelwright. 

**T’m a-comin’ to that,’”’ said 
Juniper deliberately ; ‘‘ Barger 
—Mr Oscar Barger.” 

“Sounds furrin,” remarked 
Jacob Wissell. 

“Looks a bit furrin, too, I 
can tell ye,” continued Juniper 
Burnett. “Fat an’ pursey- 
lookin’, both. They come up 
to me, the pair on ’em, where 
I was a-workin’, stokin’ up 
the glasshouse furnace wi’ coke. 
‘’Oo are you ?’ he says, starin’. 
So, o’ course, I told him. Then 
she chips in. ‘’Oo’s a-payin’ 
you for doin’ this ?’ she asks. 
‘No one,’ I ses, short, and she 
looks at me that ’ard and 
suspicious-like, I very near sed 
somethink I ’adn’t ought. Then 
o’ course I explains how long 
I’d bin with the Old Lady, and 
how I hoped as I’d still be 
wanted, like. Presently she 
interrupts me and turns away. 
‘May as well let ’im stay on,’ 
I ’eard her whisper; ‘one 
gardener’s as good as another, 
I expect, an’ we got to have 
one on the premises in a place 
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like this.” So Mr Barger, he 
turns to me and asks me what 
my wages was. I told him, 
an’ ’ow as I lived rent-free, 
and, ses he, hard-bargainin’ 
like, ‘I can’t pay ye that much 
by half-a-crownd a week,’ he 
ses; ‘and as for the cottage, 
you'll ’ave to pay rent for that 
all formal and proper, if it’s 
only a bob a week. If ye like 
to stay on them terms,’ he ses, 
‘T’ll start ye from the fust 0’ 
next month.’ I considers it a 
bit, and I did think of askin’ 
about who’d pay me for all 
the work I done while the Hall 
was empty ; but, as you know, 
I’m not to a shillin’ or two here 
or there, so I let that slide, and 
I ses, ‘ Very well, sir,’ I ses, 
‘Tll do it’ (cos it isn’t what 
you might call a hard place, 
an’ I kinder got used to it an’ 
fond of it a bit, ye see). But 
it’s plain to see we’re in for 
very different times to what 
we bin used to.” 

Gaffer Cleak spoke for the 
company. ‘‘ Eh, lads, it don’t 
sound none too promisin’. An’,” 
turning to Juniper, who began 
to scratch his head in some 
perplexity, ‘“‘as for payin’ rent 
for that there cottage, it’s easy 
to see he’s bin too tricksy an’ 
sharp for ’ee there; don’t ’ee 
see ye’ll have to do your own 
Tepairs now? ‘That’s what he 
was thinkin’ of, I’ll be bound. 
Sounds like as if he’s wuth 
watchin’, to me. Howsomever, 
we shall see what we shall see.” 

That was the state of mind 
of the village at large when, 
& week or two before Christmas, 
emissaries from London came 
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down and proceeded to install 
central heating, to be succeeded 
by painters and paper-hangers, 
electricians and water-plumbers, 
decorative experts and stone- 
masons. Some of the fireplaces 
had to be made smaller, and 
a door or two to be bricked up 
on account of draughts; a 
new garage had to be built, 
and it was only the earnest 
dissuasion of the architectural 
expert (Mrs Barger was very 
much in the hands of experts) 
that prevented the building of 
a new, square, red-bricked addi- 
tion on one side of the glori- 
ously-proportioned old freestone 
fabric, to accommodate a pro- 
posed billiard-room on the 
ground floor and a music-room 
above. Fortunately this catas- 
trophe was averted, but some 
others were not. For instance, 
the chuff-chuff of the exhaust 
from the generating plant that 
supplied the house with elec- 
tricity disturbed by sound and 
smell the perfect serenity of 
the sunk garden, and new 
telephone-wires gleamed naked 
and unashamed right athwart 
the tennis-lawn, because Mr 
Barger refused to pay the 
extra to have them laid under- 
ground in a conduit. These 
things hurt Juniper exceedingly. 

It would be about the middle 
of February that the last of 
the new furniture came down, 
and a few days later the new 
staff of servants put in an 
appearance. Juniper Burnett 
made up his mind from the 
very first that he was going 
to dislike the whole pack of 
them, and when the Bargers 
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themselves came into residence, 
and he became somewhat more 
closely acquainted with Mrs 
Barger, he understood why. 
Mrs Barger must have chosen 
them with great care and de- 
liberation, for being, as far as 
she could assure herself of the 
fact, after her own heart. 
Juniper knew himself very soon 
that he wouldn’t have been 
there at all but for the fact 
that he had happened to be 
on the spot, and that the 
Bargers, in their previous estab- 
lishment at Hampstead, had 
only employed a gardener of 
the jobbing variety. 

Mr Barger had made a great 
deal of money during the war. 
All his life he had been in the 
timber trade, like his father 
before him. As he explained 
in his trade circulars, where, 
as he did when he forsook the 
colloquial, he usually got a bit 
out of his depth, he had ‘‘ most 
influential connections and op- 
portunities the most favourable 
for the advantageous purchases 
of Scandinavian timber.” And 
that in itself was a not alto- 
gether unprofitable line of busi- 
ness from 1914 to 1919. 

But it was to his enterprise 
in other spheres that he chiefly 
owed his present fortune. He 
bought sardines in 1914 at 
2°35 pence per tin, and sold 
them a year later at 8°23 whole- 
sale—some thousands of them. 
Good sardines, mark you, but 
good profit too! That was his 
first transaction of the kind, 
and, in the light of subsequent 
events, quite a small one. He 
passed in easy and natural 
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sequence to very much greater, 
and even stupendous achieve- 
ments. He was one of the 
first to realise that people buy 
things to eat and things to 
wear when they won’t or can’t 
buy anything else. He was, 
of course, far from being alone 
in this discovery, and must not 
be blamed too harshly for tak- 
ing advantage of the law of 
supply and demand, which is 
the first article of the business 
man’s creed that budding youth 
is taught, and the chief reason 
why retired magnates so often 
crack up soon after they close 
their ledgers for the last time 
—they can’t bear the thought 
of what they might have 
made every time the market 
goes up. 

Charitably endeavouring to 
let bygones be bygones, this 
part of Mr Barger’s history 
might have been lightly passed 
over, but, although we are a 
forgiving people, there are some 
things which we cannot for- 
give. We can forgive pom- 
posity, but not arrogance; 
splendour, but not ostenta- 
tion ; prodigality, but not vul- 
garity; influence, but not 
patronage. We love a lord, 
but not a lordling ; we acclaim 
the genuine article, but loathe 
the counterfeit. And our in- 
stinct is unerring, especially in 
the country, where people have 
to live more out in the open, 
as it were. 

Truth to tell, Mrs Barger 
(once a grocer’s daughter in 
Kennington) was the chief 
offender, but her husband aided 
and abetted her. Mr Barger 
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didn’t know how things should 
be done, and knew he didn’t 
know ; Mrs Barger didn’t know 
either, but thought she did— 
and Barger usually did as he 
was told. She was on the 
perpetual qui vive for affront. 
She was always straining after 
effect—and always failing. 
Hers must have been a bitter 
existence. 

Mrs Canterbury, a quiet and 
unassuming little lady of irre- 
proachable descent and con- 
nections, who yet had to live 
strictly within limited means 
(there are a few like that, you 
know, nowadays), paid a formal 
call, and was formally snubbed 
because she didn’t come in a 
carriage or a car, but walked 
across the fields. The Honour- 
able Mrs Ramsden-Hepplewhite 
was welcomed with such over- 
whelming effusiveness that she 
hever came again. The out 
0’ doors Misses Chesterton 
shunned the Bargers because 
they couldn’t do* anything ; 
Lady Pinwortham \said they 
couldn’t talk; and{Mrs Rolla- 
son, who, it must be admitted, 
was by way of being something 
of a blue-stocking, said they 
couldn’t think. Altogether, the 
Bargers’ conquest of Arden did 
hot prosper. 

Each social failure was visited 
with prolonged cyclonic dis- 
turbances below - stairs. The 
Servants, carefully chosen as 
they had been for possessing 
the right amalgam of subser- 
vience and “ edge,” turned out 
hot to be exactly what Mrs 
Barger had thought in all cases, 
and many wouldn’t stop be- 
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cause their privacy was con- 
stantly being invaded, and the 
food was none too good or too 
plentiful. Nothing pleased Mrs 
Barger more than to give some- 
body a “‘ good talking to’ and 
make people “look small.” 
(Her own phrases.) It was her 
way of getting level with the 
universe. A suspiration of re- 
lief went up when Mrs Barger 
took herself and her husband 
off to London for the ‘‘ Season,” 
but Mrs Barger’s sister came 
down a day or two later to 
“look after things,” and she 
was very nearly as bad. 

They came back again into 
residence a little prematurely, 
about the first week in July, 
and prepared to settle down 
heavily and in earnest—just in 
time, as it happened, to give 
Juniper Burnett an opportunity 
he had feared he would miss. 
In the old days the servants 
had always had a garden-party 
on the last Thursday in July, 
at which old Lady Roker enter- 
tained them and their friends. 
Of course, the Bargers knew 
nothing of this, and Juniper 
conceived it his duty to tell 
them. Until then Juniper had 
been content to attend to his 
duties and keep out of the way, 
and they had probably by that 
time almost forgotten about 
him but as a shadowy figure 
that somehow contrived to keep 
the household supplied with 
fruit, flowers, and vegetables. 
He certainly was not a human 
entity to them. But this ques- 
tion of the garden-party served 
to focus their attention once 
more upon him, and, as events 
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turned out, to bring him into 
conflict with them. 

It was not that Juniper had 
any particular wish to pleasure 
the servants; simply the gar- 
den-party was an old custom, 
which in itself was quite enough 
warrant for him, and, moreover, 
gave him an opportunity for 
an object-lesson to the Bargers 
on how things ought to be 
done. So he sought Mr Barger 
one bright morning, and craved 
audience through the _ inter- 
mediary of Mr Swallow, the 
great man’s secretary. Of 
course he had to have a secre- 
tary. Mr Swallow got on rather 
well with his employers. He 
was a well-schooled and pol- 
ished sycophant, with poten- 
tialities along the Barger lines 
only waiting favourable en- 
vironment for development. 

“What do you want to see 
Mr Barger for?” demanded 
Mr Swallow. 

“About the gardens, sir,” 
replied Juniper. 

Mr Swallow looked him up 
and down doubtfully. ‘* Well, 
you'll have to wait,” he said 
at length. 

So Juniper waited, and his 
temper didn’t improve in the 
interval. After about half an 
hour Mr Barger strolled in, 
fleshly and snugly - tailored, 
supercilious, but curious. It 
was, after all, a great thing to 
interview one’s gardener. 

“Well?” he queried in a 
throaty voice (he wore a turn- 
over collar, too tight and much 
too high for his short neck) ; 
“what is it, Barnett?” and 
he rattled a pocketful of loose 
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coins with negligent import- 
ance. 

“ Burnett, my name is, sir,” 
corrected our man; “ Juniper 
Burnett.” 

Mr Barger frowned. As 
though it mattered to him 
what the fellow’s correct name 
was ! 

“IT wanted to ask you, sir,” 
continued Juniper, “if the ser- 
vants’ garden-party is to be 
held as usual, sir; because, if 
so, I~” 

“The what?’ exclaimed Mr 
Barger. 

Juniper repeated it and ex- 
plained the custom; while he 
was doing so Mrs Barger put 
in an appearance. Somehow 
she never seemed far away at 
important moments. 

“Never heard of such a 
thing !”’ she said when he had 
finished, with her nose in the 
air. 

Mr Barger looked at her in- 
quiringly. 

“Why should we keep up 
the custom?” she said pug- 
naciously, in answer to his un- 
spoken question; ‘it’s noth- 
ing to do with us what used 
to be done.” She turned to 
Juniper. ‘‘ No,” she told him 
with ungracious authority ; “it 
will not be convenient.” 

Juniper slightly inclined his 
head and walked out without 
a word. He had expected as 
much, but had thought he 
would put it to the test. He 
was glad, though, in a way 
that things had turned out as 
they had. He didn’t want to 
feel he had the least excuse for 
liking his employers. 
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Walking moodily away 
through the kitchen garden, 
he encountered cook. Cook 
was proportioned amply, but 
had a pleasing countenance. 
Her name was Pinder—Bessie 
Pinder. That much Juniper 
knew, but not much more. He 
judged she would be about 
forty-five, or possibly a little 
older. He had only encoun- 
tered her a few times, because 
what she wanted out of the 
garden she usually sent for, 
and, of course, Juniper had 
all his meals at home. But 
he thought he rather liked cook 
from what he had seen of her, 
because when they did speak, 
she seemed to realise his im- 
portance to the household, and 
didn’t take things for granted. 
It was evident, thought Juni- 
per, she was accustomed to 
good service, and knew her 
manners. If he had been asked 
his opinion about her, he would 
like as not have said she was 
a “decent obliging sort of 
body.” Juniper’s stock of ad- 
jectives was not extensive, al- 
though quite equal to his limited 
enthusiasms. He was certainly 
mildly surprised at seeing her 
in the gardens at that hour of 
the morning; but, after all, 
what more natural than that 
she should have a fancy for 
taking the air once in a while, 
especially on such a perfect 
day ? 

“Mr Burnett,” began cook, 
with a propitiating smile as he 
approached, ‘‘ I wonder if you’d 
mind getting me a nice picking 
of marrowfat peas ? ” 

“ Why, that I will—o’ course 
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I will,’ replied Juniper, and 
took from her the basket she 
was carrying. 

She watched him with a 
twinkling eye as he gathered 
the very best pods he could 
find, and looked up brightly 
when he spoke, which wasn’t 
for quite three minutes. All 
that while he had been think- 
ing hard what he could say 
that would be friendly, com- 
plimentary, and yet discreet. 
Withal, fresh from the ill- 
mannered Bargers, he felt 
splenetic towards them, and 
consequently more favourably 
disposed towards every one 
else. 

“You ain’t bin with that 
crowd long, I'll lay,” he said 
at last, with a jerk of his 
thumb over his shoulder to- 
wards the house. 

** About six months,” replied 
Bessie Pinder, dimpling. 

** An’ afore that?” queried 
Juniper boldly. 

“Oh, before that,’ said 
Bessie, “I was in the town 
house of the Countess of Strath- 


-bungo—a real lady she was, 


only a bit mean.” 
“That why you left?” 


She nodded. “I can’t a-bear 
mean people.” 
“Well, I reckon you’ve 


jumped out o’ the fryin’-pan 
straight into the fire, young 
lady ; what do you make of 
"em ? 9? 

She liked being called “‘ young 
lady,” and dimpled again. He, 
on his part, felt quite the 

nt. 

“What do I think of them ? 
Of course, it’s very easy to 
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see they’re not used to their 
position. But p’raps_ they 
might be worse. Anyway, I 
shan’t be in service for ever, 
I hope.” 

“They might be worse, as 
you say,’ remarked Juniper 
with emphasis, ‘“‘ but not very 
likely !” 

“Tf you’re so dead against 
them, why do you stop?” 
asked Bessie. 

“I stop here to suit and 
please myself,” said Juniper 
decisively, “‘ because I’ve bin 
here so long I’ve kinder got 
attached to it.”’ He handed 
her the basket of peas with 
a grin, and mopped his fore- 
head with a red handkerchief. 
““Not that I need to work,” 
he added, with an unwonted 
boastfulness his secretive nature 
instantly regretted. 

Bessie smiled brightly. ‘‘ Men 


are queer ! ”’ she said enigmatic- 
ally, and turned abruptly with 
a nod and hurried up the path 
with her peas. Juniper watched 
her, red handkerchief in hand, 
until she had disappeared into 


the house, and then went 
thoughtfully to have a look at 
his peaches. 

Juniper Burnett took great 
pride in those peaches. Prize 
after prize they had carried 
off at all the shows in the 
county. He was an acknow- 
ledged expert with peaches. 
He had a great expanse of 
south wall, a tree trained and 
pruned to perfection, upon 
which he lavished the most 
painstaking care. Only the 
finest settings were allowed to 
ripen, and he supported the 
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great heavy fruit with strands 
of raffia, and netted them to 
keep the birds away, and 
mulched the roots, and sprayed 
the leaves, and limewashed 
the stem with unfailing regu- 
larity. He looked the fruit 
over carefully this day, and 
was satisfied. He even almost 
forgot about the _ servants’ 
garden-party. 

But Mrs Barger hadn’t. From 
the moment of that interview 
Juniper was a marked man. 
They had been affronted—she 
had been affronted. That man 
Burnett must be watched, and 
if he offended again, he would 
go. Nothing more certain. She 
said as much to Oscar, who 
nodded without taking his eyes 
from the ‘ Landed Proprietor,’ 
which he read religiously in 
the hope of catching the cor- 
rect atmosphere. 

Meanwhile things went on 
much as usual at Cropheys 
Hall and Morton Sibley village. 
What small developments there 
were in the general situation 
were not very apparent. It is 
true that cook came out into 
the kitchen-garden much more 
often, and equally true that 
Juniper Burnett unburdened 
himself in a quite unwonted 
manner on a number of semi- 
confidential subjects to her, 
although he remained in com- 
plete ignorance of the fact that 
she was on extremely friendly 
terms with his sister Milly. 
In fact, he would have been 
vastly surprised had he known 
that she was in the habit of 
spending most of her half-days 
off at their cottage. 
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Cook had met Milly—quite 
accidentally—one Sunday even- 
ing coming home from chapel. 
They happened to reach the 
same stile at identically the 
same moment. Of course, they 
knew each other by sight, and 
Bessie spoke. Milly, nothing 
loath, made herself agreeable. 
Milly usually, in her own words, 
“kept herself to herself ’’; but 
Bessie had such a way with 
her that, in that unaccount- 
able manner which ordinarily 
reticent people sometimes have 
of making a sudden confidant, 
it was not so very long after 
that Bessie Pinder found her- 
self the recipient of unguessed 
secrets. It was over an early 


cup of tea at the cottage one 
hot afternoon. 

*“* T’m sure I don’t know what 
to do,’’ Milly was saying. “ You 
see, William Gant’s a great 
friend of Juniper’s, and wouldn’ 


for the life of him put him 
about. He’s that patient!” 

“Postman, didn’t you say 
he was ?” asked Bessie Pinder. 

Milly nodded. 

“Job for life, yous know,” 
remarked Bessie judicially ; 
“and a pension. You don’t 
want to throw away a chance 
like that.” 

“TI know,” replied Milly ; 
“but as I keep on saying to 
myself, whatever will Juniper 
do without me to keep house 
for him? Of course, I did 
think once that we might have 
Juniper for a lodger, but I 
don’t somehow think it ‘ud 
work. Do you?” 

Bessie Pinder shook her head. 
“ Your brother ’ud be a difficult 
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sort of chap to live with, I 
should say. And he’d think 
all the time he was having his 
nose put out of joint if some- 
body else was gaffer, even if 
it was an old friend of his. 
Besides, the place would never 
be your own.” 

*“* Well, what do you advise ?” 
asked Milly in a tone of per- 
plexity. 

““My dear,” said Bessie 
Pinder emphatically, ‘ marry 
William Gant. Most decidedly. 
Women don’t get too many 
chances when they’re our age, 
you know. Besides, what about 
you, supposing your brother 
was to take it into his head 
to marry ? ” 

“‘ He never will,” said Milly ; 
“not now.” 

“You never know,” re- 
marked Miss Pinder inscrut- 
ably. ‘‘Men’s such strange 
creatures.” 

Trouble, in fact, was brewing 
for Juniper in two quarters, 
little though he suspected it ; 
and much was soon to happen 
in short time. 

Events began fairly to move 
when Vincent Barger came 
home for the summer holidays. 
Young Vincent was an only 
son; he had just turned four- 
teen, and possessed all a boy’s 
love of devilment, and consider- 
ably more than the average 
boy’s craft and vindictiveness, 
which even two years at a 
boarding-school had not modi- 
fied much—not, at least, when 
he was at home. He was one 
of those stealthy youths who 
are never found doing anything 
in particular, but whose pres- 
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ence is indicated by a trail of 
devastation found afterwards. 
He was tubby, red-haired, and 
freckled, and his leading char- 
acteristics were such as en- 
deared him inexpressibly to the 
maternal heart. 

Now peaches, luscious and 
almost fully ripe, are naturally 
a great temptation to youth. 
That they are netted with care 
and set great store by may 
conceivably make the allure 
all the more powerful. Vinnie 
Barger would have been more 
than human if he had not cast 
longing eyes at Juniper’s prize 
peaches. We must not blame 
him too severely, perhaps (be- 
cause the popular modern twin 
scapegoats, heredity and en- 
vironment, may have been 
chiefly to blame), but he cer- 
tainly did what the youth of 
his generation and adopted 
class would never have dreamed 
of, knowing the purpose for 
which the fruit was destined— 
and did it with his own inimi- 
table slyness and secrecy. 

Juniper, the third day after 
Vinnie’s advent, went, as usual, 
to inspect his treasures, and 
saw at a glance that the best 
and largest had disappeared. 
As it happened, he knew ex- 
actly how many there should 
have been — twenty-two — and 
of these six had gone. The 
netting was intact, the soil be- 
neath utterly undisturbed—the 
only factor the purloiner had 
not reckoned with was Juni- 
per’s acute perceptions and 
mathematical exactness. 

In a flash of intuition Juniper 
knew the culprit. With a raw 
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red flush mounting his cheek- 
bones, and a set jaw, he set 
off to lodge a strong protest. 
Mr Barger, it chanced, was on 
the lawn, sunning himself and 
enjoying an hour’s quiet after 
breakfast in the absence of his 
wife, who had motored early 
into Lorwick on a shopping 
expedition—Vinnie with her. 

Juniper was to the point and 
brief. Mr Barger took a light 
view of it, but was really dis- 
posed to be conciliatory. He 
had not realised before how 
touchy and self-respecting a 
gardener can be. It came as 
rather a surprise to him that 
anyone should make such a 
fuss over a few peaches—espe- 
cially a paid servant. 

** After all, boys will be boys,” 
he grinned, when Juniper had 
done. 

“IT told him myself they was 
for the Show,” replied Juniper 
stubbornly. “It wasn’t as if 
he didn’t know.” 

“TI shall have to mention it 
to him,” said Mr Barger, pick- 
ing up the ‘ Times’ as an indi- 
cation of dismissal. ‘‘ By the 
way,” he added as an after- 
thought, “it mightn’t have 
been him at all. What about 
the servants ? ” 

“More’n they dare to so 
much as look at ’em, as you 
might say,” Juniper informed 
him severely. ‘In a gentle- 
man’s establishment the ser- 
vants has to know their places 
a sight better than that. My 
‘Early Alfreds,’’’ he went on 
—“‘that’s the name of the 
variety, you know,” he ex- 
plained for Mr Barger’s benefit 
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—‘‘ are by way of bein’ a rarity 
hereabouts. I’d like to see the 
house-servant as ’ud go near 
"em ! 3° 

Mr Barger looked at him 
with a curious expression. 
Really: even if the man were 
in the right, it was intolerable 
to be lectured like this. It was 
not far off downright imper- 
tinence. But then, of course, 
Mr Barger was not a country- 
man himself. He did not deign 
to reply, but self-consciously 
kept his eyes fixed on his paper, 
and presently Juniper walked 
off in dudgeon. 

He was still full of the out- 
rage at dinner-time, but before 
he could utter a word, Milly 
staggered him with concerns 
of her own. In her direct way, 
having steeled herself to the 
task, she disdained to beat 
about the bush. 

* Reckon you'll have to be 
makin’ different plans in your 
housekeepin’ pretty soon, Juni- 
per,” she began. 

“Why?” He looked up 
with knife and fork poised in 
air. 

“T’m goin’ to be married,” 
said Milly briefly. 

Juniper could scarcely be- 
lieve’ his ears. ‘‘ You!” he 
exclaimed, forgetting to chew ; 
“at your time of life ? ” 

Milly nodded, with a little 
smirk. “You don’t ask me 
who to,” she remarked. 

“ Ain’t this good enough for 
you ? ” demanded Juniper, ig- 
noring the suggestion, if, in- 
deed, he heard it. ‘ What 
more does a body want than 
@ comfortable home and good 
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food ? An’ what the dowl d’ye 
think I’m a-goin’ to do? Look 
after myself, or go into lodgin’s 
or summat ¢ ” 

“You must do as you think 
best, Juniper,” said Milly, with 
a hard look. “If ’tis just your 
selfishness would keep me out 
of a home of my own, then 
tis time I made a move, an’ 
quick.” 

Juniper pondered this for 
quite ten minutes, until he 
had cleared his plate. Then, 
in a quieter tone, he asked, 
*“* Well, and who’s th’ chap ? ” 

“Your old friend, William 
Gant,” responded Milly briefly. 

Juniper stuck his hands de- 
liberately into his pockets, and 
threw back his head in grim 
humour. “ Well, I’m blowed!” 
he said; “fancy that now— 
and me not to suspect so much 
as a@ word about it!” He 
ruminated on the strange phe- 
nomenon for a moment. 
** Couple o’ fools,’ he remarked 
at last ; “‘ why, he’s very near 
as old as me!” 

“No, he’s not!” snapped 
Milly ; ‘‘ but what if he was!” 

This was unanswerable. He 
got up and reached his hat 
down from its peg, moved 
heavily to the door, then paused 
with his hand on the lintel. 
“TIT wish ye joy!” he said 
grimly, and marched out. 

Nevertheless, he was greatly 
perturbed inwardly. Change 
and upheaval on every side he 
saw. Nothing was like it used 
to be. Here was his prize 
fruit being stolen, his sister 
going to get married, and him- 
self ?—goodness knows what. 
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He couldn’t settle to work 
somehow that #'afternoon. 


Everything {was ‘“‘contrairy.” 
He finished early and made a 
poor tea, speaking little and 
appearing deep in thought. 
Only once did he display any 
interest in the affair of the 
moment. 

** When’s it to be ? ” he asked 
suddenly. 

“Five weeks o’ Tuesday,” 
replied Milly matter-of-factly. 

He nodded and breathed 
deeply at the prospect of five 
weeks’ respite. Shortly after, 
he took himself off to the 
** Ring o’ Bells ’—much earlier 
than usual, which in itself was 
an indication of inward per- 
plexity. 

But that evening the ale 
seemed out of condition, the 
conversation flat. Robin 
Tasker, Gaffer Cleak, Joe 
Gault, Jacob Wissell all came 
in, and one or two more be- 
sides, but they were too cheer- 
ful and superficial for Juniper’s 
mood. The slate-bedded shove- 
ha’penny board—it was a fine 
piece of work, and _ shove- 
ha’penny a fine art in that 
district—was brought out, but 
Juniper declined to play. He 
sat glum and preoccupied, and 
long before his customary hour, 
with a comprehensive nod to 
the assembled company, rose 
to go. 

In the passage from the bar- 
parlour he chanced against the 
cause of all the trouble, William 
Gant the postman, just com- 
ing in. 

“How do, Juniper!” said 
William affably. 
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“How do, William,” re- 
sponded Juniper with a steady 
look. Then, after a pause, 
“You're a sly old bird, Bill.” 

William Gant grinned. “ She 
wondered how you'd take it, 
Juniper.” 

“Take it? Why, it’s goin’ 
to play the very dooce with 
my arrangements, 0’ course. 
But boys will be boys!” he 
added, quoting Mr Barger of 
that morning. And he punched 
William in the ribs with a show 
of humour, and departed. 
* After all,” he thought to 
himself, ‘‘ William’s a reglar 
old friend, and a trusty old 
stick. Still——” 

Down the road he met But- 
tons. He wasn’t in his page’s 
uniform, and was riding a 
bicycle ; but he was none the 
less ‘‘ Buttons” to all the 
Barger servants, wherever he 
was and however dressed. You 
see he had so many of them, 
round, and gilt, and polished, 
when on duty—more than ever 
any one had seen before, as 
close as they would stand from 
waist to collar, and half-way 
up the sleeves as well. Buttons 
was about sixteen, and a Cock- 
ney youth. He was “cheeky,” 
but a favourite. He had just 
cycled over for a parcel that 
Mrs Barger had forgotten at 
Lorwick that morning. As he 
came abreast of Juniper he 
jumped off his machine, and 
cocked his head familiarly on 
one side by way of greeting. 
Juniper gave him a glance of 
patronising toleration. 

Presently Buttons spoke, in 
@ mysterious and conspirator- 
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like manner. “Great doin’s 
up at the ’All this arternoon,”’ 
said Buttons. 

“Oh!” remarked Juniper. 

“ Terrific row the master and 
missis ’ad. Dunno what it was 
about, but somethink pretty 
awiul, I sh’d think.” 

“Oh—ah!” said Juniper 
again, moodily. 

“Cook knows all about it. 
She over’eard the lot. But she 
won’t say nothink.” 

“’Ow do you know about it, 
then ? ”’ asked Juniper, faintly 
interested. 

“Cos it all ’appened in the 
passage outside the kitching, 
and cook was in the kitching. 
I was in the china-pantry, with 
the door closed—worse luck,— 
so I was out of it. All I know 
was that missis threw a pot 0’ 
raspberry jelly all over master 
—straight in his face an’ all 
down his shirt-front. I see that 
much through the key’ole. He 
didn’t arf look comical, I give 
yer my word.” 

““An’ they calls theirselves 
gentry!” grunted Juniper dis- 
gustedly. ‘“‘ Why, the very 
‘eathen wouldn’t be’ave like 
that in front of their ’ouse’old ! ”’ 

Buttons chuckled. ‘“ I reckon 
it must ov bin somethink seri- 
ous, yer know,” he said, “ ’cos 
I ’eard missis say to cook, ‘If 
ever you breathes a word about 
what you’ve ’eard,’ she says, 
‘Tl ’ave you up for it. No- 
body wouldn’t believe you, 
neither, so don’t you try it 
on. It ud be libel, that’s what 
it ud be, so just you remember 
what T Say.’ ” 

“Ah!” breathed Juniper, 
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“and what did cook say to 
that ? ” 

“Cook be’aved ’andsome, I 
must say. Quite the lady, in 
fac’. She up an’ ses, ‘ Madam,’ 
she ses, ‘I’d scorn to mention 
it. I’m only sorry as I ’eard 
anythink about it.’ But what 
it was she was speakin’ about, 
I’m blowed if I know.” 

“What you’d better do,” 
counselled Juniper, ‘is to for- 
get every word about it.” But 
he treasured up the conversa- 
tion himself none the less, and 
rather surmised, with deep glee, 
that whatever the revelations 
had been, the predisposing 
cause of general strained rela- 
tions was not altogether un- 
connected with a difference of 
opinion about himself, Vinnie, 
and the peaches. Uncharitably 
he wished it might be so, and 
later events would seem to 
indicate that his supposition 
was substantially correct. 

Vinnie, vindictive, smarting 
under unaccustomed reproof 
from his father, encouraged by 
his mother’s championship, took 
secret means for revenge. What 
they precisely were became ap- 
parent at a further immediate 
interview between Juniper and 
his employers. 

Mrs Barger, espying Juniper 
approaching the front of the 
house by way of the main 
drive, instead of discreetly 
round at the back, was in an 
inflammable frame of mind 
before the interview started. 
Mr Barger, sullen and resentful 
still, had little to say to his 
wife, although accepting her 
rulings on most points, as 








usual. When Juniper was 
ushered into the morning-room, 
Mr Barger immediately pro- 
ceeded to the offensive, and 
Mrs Barger held herself ready, 
like a strategic reserve, to in- 
tervene at the decisive moment. 

“What! Again?” began 
Mr Barger with mock astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ What’s wrong now ? ”’ 

“I am sorry to say, sir,” 
replied Juniper with restraint, 
“as heverythink’s wrong. 
There’s somebody in or about 
Cropheys Hall what requires 
teachin’ their manners.” 

Mr Barger frowned. Mrs 
Barger appeared to be on the 
point of saying something, but 
refrained with a kind of “ let- 
him-go-on ”’ expression, which 
Juniper did not fail to notice. 

** What do you mean ? ” said 
Mr Barger darkly. 

“I mean this, sir. That 
somebody, deliberate and with 
malice aforethought, as they 
say, opened all the doors and 
windows of the small hothouse 
where my large grape-vine is 
a-growin’. I mean likewise, 
that bein’ a chilly sort o’ night, 
an’ ‘Gros Colmars’ requirin’ 
a constant and even heat, 
specially when ripenin’, that 
there crop is ruined—rwined, 
sir, that’s what I mean, and 
you won’t get none o’ them 
large black grapes for dessert 
this year—fust year I ever re- 
members such a state o’ things 
—not without you send to 
London and buys ’em.” 

“No one would think of 
tampering with the hothouse, 
Burnett,” exclaimed Mr Barger, 
annoyed. 
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“I expect if the truth’s 
known, he left the place open 
himself,” put in Mrs Barger. 

Juniper turned, and was 
about to make a retort, but 
the word “tradition ’’ some- 
how flashed through his mind, 
and he continued to address 
Mr Barger, ignoring Mrs Barger 
and her interruption. 

“Grown folk should know 
right from wrong,” said Juniper 
with sententious dignity, ‘ but 
children nacherly has to be 
taught. I should be failin’ in 
my duty all round if I was to 
keep mum over this here affair.” 

Mr Barger elevated his eye- 
brows and fidgeted. Mrs Bar- 
ger’s eye was upon him, and 
he tried to assume a blustering 
mood suitable to the occasion. 
“What the devil do you-——” 
he began. 

“TIT mean, sir,” said Juniper, 
drawing himself up, “ as I have 
reason for believin’ that the 
same hand what pur-loined my 
‘Early Alfred’ peaches is re- 
sponsible for this ’ere matter 
of the ‘Gros Colmars’ as well. 
And what is more, it’s more 
than a self-respectin’ and con- 
scientious gardener can be ex- 
pected to sit down calm under.” 

“Mr Barger told me what 
you said about the peaches,” 
said Mrs Barger loftily, ‘“‘ and 
I don’t believe a word of it. 
And what you say about the 
grapes is doubly absurd.” 

Juniper was calmness itself. 
“Probably you noticed, mad- 
am,” he said with hauteur, 
“that your son ’as cut his 
’and.” 


Mr Barger unguardedly 
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nodded what Mrs Barger con- 
sidered a most ill-considered 
admission. He had noticed it. 

“ Well, then,” went on Juni- 
per, ‘‘one o’ the windows of 
that there small hothouse ’as a 
piece of loose glass what slides 
down if you ain’t careful how 
you handles it. And that piece 
of glass has blood-marks on 
it.” He paused with pride at 
his deductive instinct. 

“A coincidence,” remarked 
Mrs Barger. 

““Mebbe, madam,” replied 
Juniper; “but this isn’t, I 
fancy!” And he held up a 
sitall mother-of-pearl knife, one 
blade broken, and laid it care- 
fully on the table. “I found 
that on the floor of the hot- 
house.” 

Mrs Barger picked it up. 
It was one she had given Vinnie 
herself. 

“We will see him about it,” 
murmured Mr Barger. 

“And what if he did!” 
burst out Mrs Barger. ‘“‘ What 
if he did have a few plums ? 
What if he did accidentally 
leave the door of the green- 
house open? He can do as he 
likes! It makes no difference 
to you! You get your money 
just the same! ” 

“Tt’s all to me, madam,” 
said Juniper with a bow. “I’m 
here as your gardener. It’s 
my work. I’m responsible. If 
I’m not to be up’eld, like a 
gardener in a place like this 
ought to be, agin a little 
rap——””_ He stopped short. 
“Tradition,” he said to him- 
5 tradition, Juniper, old 
ad.” 
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But Mrs Barger had heard. 
“What!” she screamed; 
“calling my son names! 
You-——” She stamped her 
foot savagely. ‘‘ I’ve suspected 
you of being a ringleader of 
discontent long enough, Bur- 
nett. Now I know. To have 
the audacity to come here 
with tales about Master Vin- — 
cent! It’s quite sufficient. 
It’s more than——”’ 

Juniper held up a deprecating 
hand. ‘‘Madam, please say 
no more. I quite understand.” 
Then, turning to Mr Barger, 
“I give in my notice—month 


o’ Saturday.” 
“Smart! I suppose you 
think that’s smart!” cried 


Mrs Barger as he turned to 
go. ‘You know jolly well 
you’d have got it quick if 
you hadn’t got the words out 
first!” 

*“* Ezackly, madam,” replied 
Juniper coolly. 

**But don’t you just think 
you're going to get away with 
it as easy as that,” went on 
Mrs Barger with a sneer; 
‘‘when you go, you of course 
give up the cottage as well. 
You quite understand ? ” 

“Pardon me,” responded 
Juniper, “I do understand ; 
I’ve figgered it all out, and 
I understand that you can’t 
turn me out without what 
they call alter-native accommo- 
dation. Now, you see,” he 
went on to explain confiden- 
tially, “‘if I hadn’t bin payin’ 
rent——”’ 

He glanced triumphantly at 
Mr Barger, and with that went, 
majestically. 
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Juniper had thought, to be 
sure, they would have sent him 
down a month’s money and 
had done with him. But that 
was not their way. In a sense, 
though, he was glad to have 
something to do to occupy his 
thoughts and time. Milly was 
busy packing things up and 
taking them over, bit by bit, 
to the cottage in Prospect Row 
where William Gant lived with 
his aged and bedridden mother. 
Milly wasn’t going to have an 
easy time when she was mar- 
ried. There would be plenty 
to do—more than at present, 
in fact. But that she didn’t 
mind. She never expected any 
different—ever. 

The man watched her mood- 
ily, and brooded a good deal. 
He had no cause for uneasiness 
about money, but all this was 
a serious and disturbing up- 
heaval. It was just about a 
year since old Lady Roker’s 
death, and it hadn’t been a 
good year for the crops, and 
had been eventful and upset- 
ting in many ways. He got 
into the habit of going quietly 
round and taking leave of first 
one and then another favourite 
part of the gardens. Even the 
distraction of buying a new 
suit and a billycock hat, and 
a new shirt to go with them, 
for the wedding, couldn’t take 
his mind off his gloomy pre- 
occupation. It seemed as 


though things were coming to 
a full-stop before they ought. 
And so his month’s notice ex- 
pired, and the Tuesday after 
there was the wedding. William 
Gant wanted him to be best 
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man, but, he pointed out, some- 
body must give the bride away, 
and so he did that instead, 
quite gracefully and circum- 
spectly, but with an odd regret. 
The wedding-feast in William 
Gant’s little cottage was jovial, 
and there was plenty to eat 
and drink. The company was 
so numerous that it overflowed 
from the furniture - cumbered 
front-room into the coco-matted 
kitchen, and from _ there 
into the barn at the back, 
where several found refuge with 
mugs of beer and lumps of 
cold meat-pie. But Juniper, 
try as he would, could not 
quite capture the festive spirit. 
He crept off, long before the 
finish, and sat for an hour or 
two in his own deserted cot- 
tage, and then padded silently 
upstairs to his bed. 
Fortunately, distraction was 
to come from an unexpected 
quarter. There was a narrow 
grass-grown track that left Ten 
Acre Lane some fifty yards 
down on the left, and wound, 
between hedges, for about half 
a mile, till it emerged into the 
main road again beyond the 
village. It was much too nar- 
row for wheeled traffic, and 
people hardly ever walked that 
way, except on fine Sunday 
nights sometimes, but just now 
and again higglers and out- 
lying cottagers with pigs or 
geese for the market would 
drive them across that way, 
because it cut off a corner and 
avoided most of the village. 
Mrs Barger didn’t like that, 
because from one point you 
could get an uninterrupted, 
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although distant, view of 
Cropheys Hall. After much 
bullying, Mr Barger consented 
to have a gate put at the 
village end of this short-cut. 
It was all on his land, and, as 
he understood such matters, 
not properly a right-of-way, 
but only allowed to be used 
on sufferance. 

The day after the gate ap- 
peared in position, an informal 
meeting of indignation was held 
in the bar-parlour of the “‘ Ring 
o Bells.” Juniper, as might 
be expected, was present, al- 
though, to the surprise of all, 
he turned out to be a moderat- 
ing influence. Gaffer Cleak, the 
oldest there, was appealed to. 

“O’ course it’s a public 
right-o’-way,”’ asserted the old 
man stoutly, “and has been 
ever since I was a nipper—and 
before.” 

“I vote,” said Robin Tasker, 
“we go and break the danged 
thing down.” 

“That’s it!” exclaimed 
Jacob Wissell; ‘all on us— 
all Morton Sibley village, after 
dark. We'll show ’en!” 

“What ! ” said Juniper, con- 
tempt in his tone; “do a 
thing in the dark—tlike as if 
we was afraid? I’m ashamed 
of ye, Jacob Wissell.”’ 

“But what if it was a court 
case ?”’ asked Joe Gault, who 
was by way of being a timid 
sort of man. 

“ Right’s right,” said Juniper 
with decision; ‘and if we’re 
right, we does it all in full day- 
light. But fust we must make 
sure of our ground. And that 
you can leave to me. I ain’t 
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got much to do just now, and 
T’ll make it my business to find 
out for certain.” 

So they left it at that, and 
Juniper thought long and deep- 
ly when he got home how best 
to set about his task. At last 
he decided to seek counsel 
about it with Colonel Pettyfer 
in the morning. Colonel Petty- 
fer lived about three miles 
away in the hamlet of Morton 
Pettyfer, and you may know 
that his family had been pretty 
long established to give its 
name to a whole district. The 
neighbourhood used to refer to 
him as “the old toff,’’ which 
is good enough recommenda- 
tion for anyone. 

But Juniper, tired with much 
cogitation, and late to bed, 
overslept himself the next morn- 
ing. There was no Milly to 
call him, you see, and he hadn’t 
got used to the new order of 
things. It must have been 
nearly ten o’clock when, fum- 
ing with annoyance, standing 
in his stockinged feet and shirt- 
sleeves, cooking his breakfast 
bacon, he became aware of a 
shadow athwart the threshold. 
Looking up in surprise, he 
found Bessie Pinder gazing at 
him with an expression of 
amused pity. 

“Good morning, Mr Bur- 
nett,” she said affably; “I 
haven’t seen you about lately.” 

**Tisn’t likely, is it?” re- 
plied Juniper with a shade of 
irritation. ‘“O’ course I’m 
nothin’ to do wi’ the gar- 
dens now. But I was at the 
weddin’, though; you see me 
there.” 
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“Yes, and a fine old mum- 
chops you was, too,” remarked 
Bessie with candour. 

“Wasn't feelin’ up to the 
mark,” explained Juniper 
gruffly. 

“Look at your bacon!” 
cried Bessie suddenly. ‘‘ Look 
at it—chimbled up to a cinder 
a’most. Here, give hold!” 
and she seized his fork and 
pushed the bacon to one side 
of the pan, and presently asked 
him for a couple of eggs, which 
she broke and fried with the 
bacon for him. Juniper looked 
on rather helplessly, and by 
the time she was done had 
thought of something. 

“What are you doin’ down 
this way so early ?” he asked 
curiously. 

** Well, I really come out for 
some young carrots, but when 
I see you in the distance I 
thought I might as well come 
and say ‘How d’ye do’; don’t 
you think it was very neigh- 
bour-like ? ” 

“Very kind and: thoughtful, 
to be sure,” replied Juniper, 
sitting down to his breakfast. 
“‘ Excuse me startin’, I got 
important business afoot.” 

“Oh, in that case I’ll be 
off!’ said Bessie. 

** Now, I didn’t mean it that 
way at all,’ said Juniper, roll- 
ing his head from side to side. 
“Why will you wimmin take 
a@ chap up so sharp ?” 

Bessie chuckled. ‘‘ P’raps 
I'll see you at your sister’s 
some time,” she said, and was 
gone before Juniper could think 
of any rejoinder. 

He felt quite cheerful that 





morning — decidedly cheerful. 
Of course, it was having some- 
thing to do. Wonderful what 
a difference it made! He 
walked across the fields to 
Colonel Pettyfer’s with quite 
a jaunty step, and his mission 
resulted in a manner that made 
him return every whit as 
jauntily, if not even more so. 

Colonel Pettyfer, to be sure, 
would give no advice about the 
right-of-way. No, he explained, 
it was not seemly that he should. 
But if Juniper cared to go into 
the library with him, he didn’t 
mind showing him the Ordnance 
Survey map, and, more im- 
portant still, a plan nearly two 
hundred years old, which would 
certainly be accepted as evi- 
dence in any court of law. So 
this ancient survey was duly 
produced, and there, plain for 
all to see, was the short-cut 
shown. Not only that, but it 
actually had the dignity of a 
name. “ Gipsy’s Bypass ” they 
used to call it seemingly. 

‘“‘ The case is as clear as day, 
sir,’’ said Juniper triumphantly, 
as he prepared to leave. 

Colonel Pettyfer grinned 
broadly. ‘ And what now?” 
he asked. 

“That’s for the meetin’ to 
decide, sir,” replied Juniper 
importantly. 

At that moment Colonel 
Pettyfer’s son, Geoffrey, ap- 
peared on the scene. Juniper 
had known him as a small 
boy, particularly fond of small 
apples, and remembered him 
at once. 

“And how’s Juniper Bur- 
nett?” asked Geoffrey when 
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his father had recalled the 


name to him. 
at Cropheys ? ” 

“Unfortunately no, sir. We 
had a difference of opinion, me 
an’ them, and I left—couple o’ 
weeks back.” 

“Oh! Well, I’m sorry to 
hear that,’ replied the young 
man. ‘Do you know, if I’d 
struck oil a bit sooner—you 
heard I’d struck oil in Texas, 
I suppose?—I should very 
likely have bought Cropheys 
myself. I just missed it by 
weeks. Been just right for 
Babs and me, wouldn’t it, 
pater ? ” he continued. 

Colonel Pettyfer would not 
commit himself. ‘It’s a nice 
place,” he said. 

“Tt’s a beautiful place, sir,”’ 
said Juniper with conviction. 
He was thinking, for him, with 
extraordinary rapidity, and 
after a few more words and 
a nod from father and son, 
Juniper was soon speeding 
homeward, free to turn over 
his new inspiration this way 
and that as he walked. 

That night—a Friday—at the 
“ Ring o’ Bells ” was a memor- 
able one. The news had spread, 
as such news will, with a nod, 
and a wink, and a word, that 
great doings were afoot. All 
the regular patrons were pres- 
ent, and a number not so 
regular, but known as good 
fellows, were welcomed. A 
callow youth or two who 
strayed in were quickly served 
and given the hint to get out- 
side; and a stranger, a peddler 
fellow who had reckoned on 
Spending the evening there, be- 


*“ Still gardener 
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came so alarmed at the crush 
and the sidelong looks and the 
portentous silences, that he 
took himself off in perplexity, 
fully persuaded that strange 
lawlessness was abroad in the 
land. 

As befitted the chief actor in 
the drama, Juniper arrived 
late. Way was made for him, 
and he seated himself gravely 
at the end table. Jeremy Tigh- 
worthy, the landlord, served 
him with a pint pewter mug 
with a good head to it, and 
brought at the same time an 
old auctioneer’s mallet, which 
he had searched out that morn- 
ing from the garret. A great 
man for order and decorum was 
Jeremy Tighworthy. 

“When will you begin?” 
he asked in a _ confidential 
whisper. 

“Now!” said Juniper 
promptly, weighing the mallet 
in his hand. 

“Wait till I’ve served ’em 
all round, then,” said Mr Tigh- 
worthy, and hastened to ascer- 
tain his clients’ needs. 

Juniper Burnett waited with 
immovable composure, resist- 
ing all attempts to elicit pre- 
mature disclosures, until Mr 
Tighworthy gave him a quick 
nod, whereupon he brought the 
mallet down with a resounding 
thwack that made all the jugs 
rattle. 

‘** Gentlemen,” he began, giv- 
ing three more‘impatient raps 
for the benefit of a knot 
of worthies in the far corner 
who were not aware that the 
proceedings had commenced. 
‘Gentlemen, you all know why 
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we are gathered together here 
to-night. 

“Gentlemen, our liberties 
have been assailed in a way 
as I can only describe as 
thoroughly owdacious. We are 
all law-abidin’ persons here, 
an’ all we ask is to be done 
by the same as we do—that 
is, honest. But we has to be 
careful of our rights. Oh yes, 
there’s no question about that. 
(‘Hear, hear!’ from Jacob 
Wissell and his wife’s male 
relations on the right of the 
fireplace.) Well, friends and 
gentlemen, I’m glad to tell ye 
as I have performed my duties 
according to arrangement. 
(Chorus of stamping on the 
floor with heavy boots and 
iron-shod staves, and banging 
on tables of such mugs as 
chanced to be empty.) An’ 
by the help of a kind friend 
which shall be nameless, but 
which he’s a real toff, I find 
we are right! Clear and un- 
doubted! (Pause, and some 
disorder near the bar, where 
Robin Tasker has upset a glass 
of spirits in his excitement.) 
Now, all we has to decide here 
to-night is what we has to do 
in these here circumstances. 
Gentlemen, I’ve had my say. 
I am now ready for sugges- 
tions. One at a time, please! ” 

He quaffed deeply and grate- 
fully, and wiped a perspiring 
forehead. 

“Break down the gate!” 
roared Wissell. 

** Nothin’ desprit ! ’’ shouted 
Mr Tighworthy ; ‘no lawless- 
ness in this ’ouse, if you please, 
Mr Wissell.”’ 
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** Send un a lawyer’s letter ! ” 
piped Gaffer Cleak. 

‘Make up a deppytayshun 
to the ’All! ” suggested a quiet 
old fellow at Juniper’s left 
hand, caught in a sudden lull 
that covered him with con- 
fusion. 

Juniper shook his head and 
banged with his mallet again 
The meeting was becoming 
noisy. Arguments were flung 
across the room; everybody 
was talking at once. There 
seemed danger of a serious 
division of opinion, with the 
advocates of summary measures 
in somewhat of a majority. 
Juniper, literally rising to the 
occasion, thumped the table 
and shouted himself hoarse. 
Presently the disputations died 
down into momentary silence. 
Seizing the magic opportunity, 
Juniper surpassed himself. 


‘“*Gentlemen,”’ he said, with 
unwonted fluency and rapidity, 
“you ’ave all ’ad a chance 
now of ’earing what each other’s 
got to say. I am now a-goin’ 
to put a resolution to the 


meetin’. We mustn’t ’ave no 
damage done, else we'll ’ave 
the law agin us, and if no 
more, we shall look silly. Nor 
we mustn’t be ’alf-’earted. We 
got to be firm. Now listen. 
These are my proposals. We 
writes a letter to ‘im as you 
know of, an’ politely explains 
our rights and dues. This four 
of us takes to the ’All 0’ 
Sunday mornin’—early. We 
says in this letter as ow if 
the gate ain’t removed there 
an’ then, we shall dig it up 
ourselves at twelve noon by 
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the clock. We gives him his 
chance to do the right thing, 
an’ if he don’t take it, we does 
it for him. But no damage— 
no vilence. We simply takes 
out the posteses, and carries 
the hull caboose up to the ’All 
on Muster Tasker’s hand- 
barrer.”’ 

Acclamation followed this 
speech, long and loud. When 
it had subsided, Juniper pro- 
ceeded triumphantly. “All 
those in favour, ’old up their 
right ’and!” All did so; 
some held up both. ‘On the 
contrairy!”’ Silence. ‘* Then 
I declare it agreed to. Now 
we must ’ave a committee of 
four, besides me. Choose yer 
men ! ” 

This took half an hour, and 
a good half-hour it was for 
Mr Tighworthy. But at last 
it was done, and the letter 
This, 


composed on the spot. 
on the Sunday following, most 
of the village, furtively or 
openly, according to inclina- 
tion, watched being borne on 
its way to the Hall by the 


stalwart deputation. Just be- 
fore church-time back they 
came. ‘“‘’E nearly ’ad a fit,” 
one of them said; “it’s War,” 
remarked another cheerfully. 
And so it turned out that 
the gentlefolk and those not 
in the inner circle of things, 
Just coming out of church that 
morning, beheld Juniper Bur- 
nett, Robin, Joe, and Gaffer 
Cleak by deputy of his nephew, 
solemnly loosening the earth 
round the posts of the offend- 
ing gate, taking it in turns, 
two at a time, in the midst of 
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a wide circle of interested sons 
of the soil. 

Mr Barger, who never be- 
lieved for a moment they would 
go to that length, muttered 
almost incoherently that this 
was rebellion, and what not, 
while Mrs Barger despatched 
Buttons on a borrowed bicycle 
for the police. P.C. Weech 
arrived leisurely just as the 
last spadeful of earth had been 
removed, and the gates, posts, 
and all complete, were being 
hoisted carefully, amid cheers 
ironical and defiant, on to 
Robin Tasker’s handcart. With 
backs contemptuously half- 
turned on the unprecedented 
scene, Mr Barger and his wife 
were jointly haranguing the 
representative of law and order. 

“?*Tain’t no manner 0’ use 
makin’ a scene, Mr Barger,” 
said P.C. Weech philosophically. 
“They ain’t makin’ a disturb- 
ance. It ain’t a criminal mat- 
ter. You can’t do nothing 
except arterwards, through the 
ordinary course of the lor, and 
I can’t do nothing unless there’s 
a disturbance and breach 0’ 
the peace, which nobody ain’t 
committin’ now—not as I can 
see.” 

“But they’re removing our 
gate!” broke in Mrs Barger. 

‘“Mebbe, madam,” replied 
P.C. Weech; “but we has 
instructions in the Force to be 
diplomatic. What could I do, 
f’rinstance, agin all those men ? 
Or you? Ye see how it is!” 

Mr Barger spluttered and 
stuttered. His world was fall- 
ing in ruins about him. He 
grew purple. 
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“Tf I was you, sir,” said 
P.C. Weech soothingly, “I 
should go ’ome quietly.” 

After a pathetic grumble, he 
did; and the deputation, giv- 
ing him a decent ten minutes’ 
grace, trundled the gate up 
after him, and made cere- 
monious presentation of it to 
the front steps, there being no 
one to receive it in person. 

Juniper Burnett and the 
others waited patiently—two 
days, three—a week, two weeks 
—but nothing happened, and 
the gate was not seen again. 
The affair grew to be a dim 
memory of the past, a trium- 
phant vindication of rights, 
like Magna Carta, but now 
only an episode; the excite- 
ment faded, and Juniper found 
himself faced with the same 
dreary ennui that had before 
assailed him. He took to drop- 
ping in most days at Milly’s 
new home. It was the only 
time he felt happy. His own 
cottage made him miserable. 
He would have given it up 
but for the principle of the 
thing. Sometimes he met Miss 
Bessie Pinder at Milly’s cottage. 
She and Milly were great friends. 
They used to discuss household 
arrangements together, and deli- 
cacies which made Juniper feel 
a hungry man. Occasionally 
Bessie would have quiet little 
chats with Juniper alone, and 
he thought what a sensible 
woman she really was. And 
then one day (they had been 
talking about Buttons) he re- 
membered again that conversa- 
tion long time back, when 
Buttons had told him about 
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the quarrel cook had over- 
heard. He did his diplomatic 
best—which was not incon- 
siderable when he liked—to get 
it out of her, but Bessie Pinder 
had her traditions too, and 
would say nothing. 

Then, sitting by his own 
empty fireplace that night, he 
recalled another conversation, 
that day he had been to see 
Colonel Pettyfer. He had had 
a bright thought then, which 
he had put aside for further 
consideration—for it was a bit 
daring,—and afterwards almost 
forgotten. Now he trotted it 
out again to himself, and ex- 
amined it carefully in all its 
details. It seemed to fit in 
admirably with other ideas that 
had been slowly forming. They 
all dovetailed in together, and 
made a perfect whole. Of 
course, Mrs Barger would never 
believe that cook would keep 
faith, and him they naturally 
hated. He felt like a prince 
of old negotiating treaties that 
were to unite factions and 
crush opposition—a maker and 
unmaker of destinies. He 
laughed silently to himself as 
he wound the clock, and went 
to bed almost happy. 

' Thereafter for a whole week 
Juniper Burnett regularly 
haunted Milly’s cottage, caus- 
ing simple William Gant the 
greatest delight to think that 
his old mate was as friendly as 
ever, and bore him no malice 
for stealing his sister. But 
Milly Gant was a wise woman, 
and the night that Miss Bessie 
Pinder at last came round, she 
positively winked when, oD 
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Bessie rising to go, Juniper 
rose as well. 

“The nights is droppin’ in 
that sharp now,” Juniper re- 
marked, ‘“‘’tisn’t right for 
females to go about the roads 
alone, and no moon too!” 

Bessie dimpled and said yes, 
it was a bit creepy past that 
dark bit down by the firs! So 
they went out together. 

After that it became a regu- 
lar custom for Juniper to see 
Bessie home, and after once 
or twice, it being so awkward 
bumping against one another 
and missing one’s step in the 
dark, he held her arm—lightly 
at first, but later much more 
firmly. Nothing is known of 
the courtship of Bessie and 
Juniper, because nobody ever 
saw any of it; but courtship 
there must have been, because 
a few weeks later (when there 
was a moon) he kissed her 
when he Jeft her at the ser- 
vants’ entrance to Cropheys 
Hall, and she didn’t object in 
the least, but kissed him back. 

Of course, things were near- 
ing a climax by then. 

The climax was actually 
reached on a Sunday. Mrs 
Barger had been to church— 
she always went in the morn- 
ings, because it was the correct 
thing to do. When she got 
back, she sent instantly for 
cook. 

“Cook,” she began at once, 
fixing her with that unpleasant 
cold eye of hers, ‘‘ do I under- 
stand that you are going to 
marry Burnett, who used to 
be gardener here ? ” 

Bessie was hot with cooking 
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and flustered, “‘ put about,” as 
she described it afterwards. 
“Why!” she stammered, 
*“* whoever could have told you, 
mum?” A pause, and then 
the dimples. A light dawned 
on her. ‘‘ You don’t mean to 
say, mum, as that silly man 
has had the banns put up 
a’ready! After me tellin’ him 
to wait till Christmas, an’ all ! ” 

“IT do mean it,” said Mrs 
Barger with gloomy ferocity. 
‘“* And I think you should have 
told me without letting me find 
it out that way.” 

“Well, mum——” began 
Bessie. 

**Say no more,” interrupted 
Mrs Barger in a harsh but tired 


voice; ‘‘ when do you want 
to leave ? ” 
“As soon as convenient, 


mum,”’ replied Bessie, relieved 
that there was to be no scene. 

“Very well; say the end of 
next week.” Mrs Barger in- 
clined her head and swept out. 

She went straight to Mr 
Barger. “‘My mind is fully 
made up, Oscar,” she said in- 
cisively ; “‘I’ve been thinking 
about it a long time. We make 
no headway with the peopie 
about here. They’re too uppish 
for us—not our class at all, 
and never will be.” 

Mr Barger glanced up with 
@ weary expression on his fat 
features. 

‘**T do believe,”” went on Mrs 
Barger, ‘“‘that they know al- 
ready through the servants 
what a cat-and-dog life we lead. 
I don’t know why it is we do, 
but it’s the fact none the less. 
And now cook, of all things, is 
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going to marry that man Bur- 
nett; and if ever there’s a 
man would do us a bad turn 
he’s the one.”” (Here she was 
by no means fair to Juniper, 
who, beyond being imbued with 
a strong idea of poetic justice, 
wouldn’t hurt the feelings of a 
fly ; but she never was a judge 
of character, anyway.) 

Her husband continued to 
stare, apathetic, out of the 
window. He, too, had had his 
trials. 

Mrs Barger continued im- 
placably. ‘And you know, 
Oscar, without any telling from 
me, what cook heard that day. 
That wouldn’t sound very pretty 
to get about the place, I must 
say.” 

Barger almost told her that 
was her own fault, but swore 
gutturally instead. 

“Tt’s no use you swearing. 
We just can’t live here any 
longer. I was sick of it, really, 
long enough ago, so now you 
can sell up as quick as you 
like. And catch me living any- 
where but in London after 
this! You can live as you like 
and keep your business to your- 
self there!” 


Juniper, of course, and every 
one else, was in entire ignorance 
of this conversation. It wasn’t 
until some days later that young 
Geoffrey Pettyfer sent a special 
message for him to come over 
to Morton Pettyfer at once. 

“ Burnett,” began the young 
man, “you can keep a secret, 
I know; but I’ve got one I 
guess'll surprise you, though. 
You must keep it absolutely 





dark for a bit, for the sake of 
appearances, but Mr and Mrs 
Barger are leaving Cropheys. 
I’ve bought it. Now, I’m 
going to ask you to take over 
your old job again as head- 
gardener. They’re not going 
for a few days yet, but I had 
to let you know because I 
notice things have got a lot 
behind in the gardens since 
you gave up, and the season’s 
getting on too, so I don’t want 
to lose a minute in ordering up 
everything you'll want, all in 
readiness.” 

There was a moistness about 
tough old Juniper’s eyes which 
he himself couldn’t explain, 
and would have indignantly 
denied had he been taxed with 
it, as he made his little speech 
of thanks before going into 
committee of supply on the 
question of seeds, plants, bulbs, 
manures, sticks, and shrubs; 
and when at last he took his 
way back home across the 
fields, he ruminated and phil- 
osophised even more deeply 
than was his wont. 

It was all so very clear to 
him, although he couldn’t put 
it into so many words. Im- 
palpably and imperceptibly, the 
country took hold of those in 
whom true worth lay, and in 
fulness of time _ insensibly 
moulded them to its own very 
model. Such as were not 
worthy of it, it repelled, re- 
jected, and cast forth. So the 
shires and the counties, the 
hills, the dales, the sweet pas- 
tures, and the fruitful cornlands 
—all the vast acres of rural 
England, would be constantly 
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recruited, would be perennially 
fresh, with the best, the truest, 
the naturally gentle, the heart- 
some, wholesome folk, from 
whom sprang the very vital 
strength of the nation. It was 
—always had been, always 
would be—the Way of the 
Country. 

On the next Saturday Bessie 
flew down to Juniper’s cottage 
a good deal quicker than you 
would have thought she could 
move. “Thev’re going! 
They’re going!” she gasped, 
out of breath, as he came to 
the door. ‘This morning! 
This very blessed mornin’ as 
ever was. Kep’ it a secret 
right till the last minute. Won- 
der what’ll happen next ! ” 

Juniper nodded. “I know 
they’re going,” he said slowly, 
as she looked at him in wonder. 
“And since ’tis this morning 


they’re off, there’s summat else 


I can tell ye too. Young Mr 
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Geoffrey Pettyfer’s bought the 
old place.’’ He didn’t wait for 
her exclamation of surprise. 
*‘'What’s more,” he went on, 
“I’m goin’ to be head-gardener 
again! Now you be off and 
think about that! See ye to- 
night !”’ 

When she had waved from 
beyond the far archway, Juni- 
per took a pair of clippers and 
went to the main entrance to 
do his first job for his new 
master. He trimmed the hedges 
assiduously all through a long 
morning and far past lunch- 
time, with one eye always on 
the drive. At last his patience 
was rewarded. The limousine 
came rolling regally along, with 
Mr and Mrs Barger inside. 
They passed him, not three 
feet off, slowing down for 
the bend, and then put on 
speed through the village and 
away. 

Juniper watched them go. 








FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


THE RAIDER’S SOUVENIR. 


BY F. RAINSFORD-HANNAY. 


It was one of those gorgeous 
October evenings on the North- 
West Frontier of India that 
would redeem any prospect, 
however vile. The Raider’s 
Valley on that autumn evening 
had a beauty all its own, though 
it lies in a wild inhospitable 
land that breeds a wild fierce 
race. For the valley cuts 
right across the Afridi country, 
the home of the cateran, the 
nursery of the blood-feud, and 
incidentally the  recruiting- 


ground for some of the finest 
soldiers of our frontier regi- 
ments. 

Heavy August rains had filled 


the river-bed, and a strong 
turgid stream flowed eastwards. 
It wanted still an hour of 
sunset, and an observer look- 
ing towards the west would 
have been dazzled by the red- 
dening light on the stream. 
The only visible being, how- 
ever, was gazing eastwards, as 
he sat at the mouth of a small 
cave high above the river-bed. 

His personal appearance was 
the reverse of prepossessing. 
A shaven head partially covered 
by a dirty blue puggaree, fierce 
black eyes, hooked nose, thin- 
lipped mouth with a straggling 
moustache and beard, formed 
a forbidding ensemble. His 
spare sinewy frame was con- 
cealed by a dirty cotton shirt 
and a pair of baggy trousers, 
which at a distance resembled 


nothing so much as an elong- 
ated kilt. 

He appeared to be dozing, 
but a closer inspection would 
have shown that his little 
deep-set eyes were never still, 
for they swept the country 
before him, east, south, and 
west, with a mechanical regu- 
larity. Sher Ali had been 
through several blood-feuds, 
and watchfulness was an in- 
stinct with him. It is curious 
how such feuds are fostered 
in the glens of mountainous 
countries. The North - West 
Frontier of India, Corsica, Crete, 
Albania are, or were, the scenes 
of many a blood-feud, the 
original causes of which are 
often forgotten by the present- 
day successors to such ominous 
trusteeships. 

Sher Ali’s rifle, a Martini- 
Henry stolen from a canton- 
ment barrack-room the year 
before, lay alongside him, to- 
gether with a well-filled ban- 
dolier and a pair of field-glasses, 
bought from an officer’s dis- 
honest servant. Sher Ali looked 
hungrily at a cooking-pot in- 
side the cave and then at the 
setting sun. It was the Roza 
or Mohammedan fast, and 
neither food nor drink had 
passed his lips since sunrise. 
The fiery red ball was still 
some distance from the jagged 
line of the western hills, and, 
with a most undevout exclama- 
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tion of impatience, he turned 
away towards the east. 

At once his eyes became riv- 
eted on a spot some distance 
down the valley. Muttering 
to himself, he lay down, loaded 
his rifle, and took up his 
binoculars. A minute’s ob- 
servation seemed to satisfy him 
that there was no danger. The 
rifle was unloaded and put 
away inside the cave, into 
which the man himself dis- 
appeared, presently emerging 
with some goat’s flesh, which 
he threw into the pot. 

By this time the cause of 
all these preparations had ap- 
proached. It was a tall hand- 
some Afridi who swung along 
up the rough track with the 
easy confident stride of the 
hillman born and bred. Like 
many of his race, he had red 
hair and greenish-blue eyes. 
Had he been dressed in British 
uniform he would have passed 
for one of those long-limbed 
Irishmen from Connemara and 
Mayo that used to enlist so 
freely in our mountain batteries. 
He was a younger man than 
Sher Ali, who greeted him with 
the usual Pathan salutation— 

“May you not become tired, 
Zaman Khan!” 

“May you not become poor, 
Sher Ali! Are you well ?” 

“Thanks be to God, I am 
well.” 

Laying his rifle, a Lee-Met- 
ford, alongside the other’s 
Martini-Henry, Zaman Khan 
seated himself beside the older 
man, and, looking towards the 
west, suggested that it was 
time to break the long day’s 
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fast ; but in the other’s pres- 
ence Sher Ali maintained a 
stoical indifference to the crav- 
ings of the inner man. 

“In ten minutes it will be 
time.” 

Zaman Khan shrugged his 
shoulders, silently expressing 
his ideas about so strict an 
observance of Mohammedan 
law. Small talk about their 
neighbours and the latest very 
broad Pathan joke filled in the 
intervening minutes, and then 
the two friends attacked the 
food, of which the savour had 
been tickling their nostrils in 
almost too tempting a fashion. 

The meal was a full one, and 
both men did justice to it, 
expressing their gratification, as 
they picked their teeth, by 
those homely gurgling noises 
which uncivilised people em- 
ploy in lieu of grace after meat. 
Then Zaman Khan, after a 
tactful opening, asked his com- 
panion what his intentions were 
for the coming winter. 

“Wherefore such a ques- 
tion ?”’ said Sher Ali. ‘“‘ There 
is only one calling for me, and 
you know what that is.” 

“Ay, and ’tis a good call- 
ing,” replied Zaman Khan. 
*“* Last year you were rewarded 
with much success, but my 
mind misgives me over the 
prospects for this season.” 

Sher Ali looked up sharply. 
** And why should I not raid 
the banias and the caravans 
as I have always done? Has 
the Sarkar made any change 
among the Border Police? Can 
such fools attain wisdom in five 
months ? ” 

2K 
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“‘Hearken, Sher Ali,” said 
his companion; “this is not 
a case of the wisdom of the 
Border Police. If it were there 
would be no fear for you. Five 
days ago I was in the city, and 
I know that a reward of five 
hundred rupees has been offered 
to any one betraying you.” 

Sher Ali jerked up his head 
in surprise, and uttered a bark 
of incredulity. Zaman Khan 
repeated his words, and over 
the other’s countenance spread 
an expression, ludicrous in its 
mixture of gratified vanity, 
conceit, and indignation. 

“That is not all,’ went on 
Zaman Khan. “In some way 
or other they have made a pic- 
ture of you—many pictures, and 
have sent them round all the 
villages of the Peshawar Valley.” 

Sher Ali grunted and spat 
viciously, and sank his head 
between his shoulders in deep 
thought. Then he looked up. 

“How can they make my 
picture? I have had none 
made since I was a beardless 
youth in the Sarkar’s army.” 

“How they do it I know 
not, but I have heard that the 
sahibs can alter pictures accord- 
ing to the age of the man. 
Anyhow, the picture is very like 
you. I myself have seen it.” 

Sher Ali exploded. ‘‘ May 
they and their pictures be 
burnt, the base-born sons of 
burnt fathers. We will wait 
till the fast is over—a man 

cannot raid with success on an 
empty stomach,—then we will 
collect the old band and give the 
banias a flesh-and-blood picture 
of Sher Ali. The band would 
gather together within a week.” 
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Zaman Khan shook his head. 
“Nay, brother, that is not 
wise. Many of them would 
betray you for five hundred 
rupees. We two will go alone.” 

“Like a couple of city 
thieves,” retorted Sher Ali con- 
temptuously; then after a 
pause, “Who is_ responsible 
for offering this reward? The 
Agent Sahib ? ” 

“They say so,” was the 
answer. ‘He alone knows 
your face, and could have 
advised the picture-makers.” 

Sher Ali did not reply at 
once. He was not very indig- 
nant; his attitude was rather 
one of self-complacency. As 
a raider he really now had 
achieved distinction, and his 
name and his exploits would 
resound through the _ border- 
land. The grin that lightened 
his features made him into 
quite a genial-looking ruffian. 

“Listen, brother, I have a 
mind to get one of the pic- 
tures of the Agent Sahib’s 
own face, and then I will set a 
price on his head.” 

Zaman Khan laughed. “It 
would be a great joke—but a 
useless one, and bringing no 
profit.”’ 

“ Nevertheless I have a mind 
to do it,” said Sher Ali with 
vainglorious obstinacy. 

For a reason that will follow, 
Zaman Khan was distinctly 
upset over Sher Ali’s fool- 
hardiness, and for some time 
vainly tried to laugh him out of 
this enterprise. But the more 


he argued the more obstinately 
would Sher Ali insist on carry- 
ing out his mad project. The 
humour of his notion had taken 
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hold of the man, and nothing 
that the other could say would 
dissuade him. 

Eventually, Zaman Khan saw 
that further argument would 
only increase Sher Ali’s obsti- 
nacy, 80, hoping that a change 
of conversation might put his 
companion into a better mood, 
he turned the talk on to the 
subject of rifles in general and 
of the Lee-Metford and Martini- 
Henry in particular, a subject 
of peculiar interest to all Path- 
ans, for during this year, 189-, 
the British infantry regiments 
in India were being re-armed 
with the Lee-Metford, while 
the native regiments still had 
the Martini, with its larger 
bore and heavier recoil. 

Zaman Khan was one of the 
very few unauthorised pos- 
sessors of a Lee-Metford, the 
latest thing in rifles of those 
days. Any Pathan would sell 
his soul for such a prize, and 
our friend may certainly be 
said to have worked for his. 

After hours of patient watch- 
ing and by dint of infinite 
cunning, he had extracted it 
out of a tent full of sleeping 
British soldiers during the last 
cold-weather manceuvres. Their 
rifles were secured and pad- 
locked to the tent-pole by a 
chain running through the trig- 
ger-guards, yet Zaman Khan, 
squatting among the snoring 
men, with a file and a little oil, 
had conjured that weapon away. 

The two Pathans were ex- 
berts in their way, and it would 
have warmed the heart of a 
Hythe instructor to have seen 
them trying one another’s weap- 
ons, cuddling the butts to their 
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shoulders, trying the balance, 
moving the sights up and down, 
and working the mechanism like 
a couple of Inspectors of Small 
Arms from Enfield Lock. 

Sher Ali had to admit that 
Zaman Khan owned the better 
rifle, and he made no attempt 
to conceal his envy as he 
watched the other take the 
little oil-bottle out of the recess 
in the butt and wipe the bolt 
lightly with a bit of cloth. 

“To-morrow I go to get the 
Agent Sahib’s picture,”’ he said. 
“Perhaps I may get one of 
those rifles too.” 

“Nay, brother,” replied Za- 
man Khan quickly ; “ only the 
white troops have them, and 
their lines are far from the 
Agent Sahib’s bungalow. It is 
the same regiment from which 
I took this rifle, and they are 
guarded now better than ever 
before,” he added with a grin. 

“To-morrow I go for the 
picture,” repeated Sher Ali; 
“tis time to sleep,” and he 
rose and began to collect his 
belongings preparatory to enter- 
ing the cave. 

Zaman Khan put his rifle 
across his knee and looked at 
it thoughtfully, then he raised 
his eyes to watch the other. 

**Hearken, Sher Ali,” said 
he; “if you must act with 
such foolishness, swear to me 
to do no harm to the sahib 
himself, and I will wager my 
new Lee-Metford against your 
Martini that you do not get 
the Agent Sahib’s picture.” 

“How so?” said Sher Ali 
curiously. “‘I do not want to 
kill the Agent Sahib; it would 
bring all the Sarkar’s troops 
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in the Punjab after me, but 
you must have a reason for 
thus asking.” 

“*T will tell you,” said Zaman 
Khan, “ even though you mock 
at me after the telling.” 

Sher Ali settled himself oppo- 
site Zaman Khan, and the 
latter put down his rifle and 
began this story— 

“Seven years ago when you 
were still in the Sarkar’s army, 
I raided some banias in the 
city. This sahib, who was not 
then the Agent Sahib, was 
sent to catch me and my com- 
panions. The Border Police 
surrounded the village we were 
in, and I aimed at the sahib 
with my jezail and missed 
him. The dogs of villagers 
held us and handed us over to 
the police. No one saw me 
shoot, but in some way the 
sahib knew that it was I.” 

Sher Ali, greatly interested, 
leaned forward. ‘‘ What did 
he do with you? He might 
easily have slain you then and 
there. You deserved shooting 
for aiming so badly, brother,” 
and Sher Ali chuckled at his 
own humour. 

“The sahib, who is now the 
Agent Sahib,” went on Zaman 
Khan, “took me away and 
put me in the police cells. He 
made me drill with the police 
recruits. ‘ Ai!’ that was toil, all 
day long, for when one party 
of recruits ceased drilling I 
drilled with the next. 

** At the same time he made 
me undergo a third-class course 
of musketry. He said that I 
was so bad a shot that I must 
have a very severe course. 
My back aches and my arms 
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grow sore at the memory of 
those exercises.” 

Sher Ali broke into a roar of 
delighted laughter. ‘‘ Shabash ! 
but that was a fine jest, a much 
better jest than shooting you, 
as you deserved.” 

“Indeed it was a jest,” 
agreed Zaman Khan, “ and so 
thought all my kinsmen, who 
made me a laughing-stock.” 

“Did you escape from the 
police ? ’” asked Sher Ali. 

“Nay; while I was there I 
fired often at the targets where 
the recruits were taught to 
shoot. One day I lodged six 
bullets from six cartridges in 
the middle of the circle at 
two hundred paces. This hav- 
ing heard, the Agent Sahib sent 
for me, and said, ‘ Zaman 
Khan, I have made you into a 
first-class shot ; see to it that 
next time you shoot straight ; 
I like a speedy death!’ ” 

“Did he say that?” cried 
Sher Ali with admiration. 

“Tis a true word,’ went on 
the other, “and I answered 
him, ‘ Allah forbid that a hair 
of your honour’s head be in- 
jured through me.’ 

** The Agent Sahib said, ‘ That 
is a good saying, Zaman Khan,’ 
and he shook me by the hand. 
My brother, he is a man, is the 
Agent Sahib.” 

Sher Ali grunted and stirred 
the embers of the fire, and 
growled, “He is mad like all 
sahibs.”’ 

Silence fell for a minute or 
more, broken by an occasional 
chuckle from Sher Ali. 

** T accept your wager, Zaman 
Khan,”’ he announced presently. 
“My Martini against your Lee- 
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Metford that I obtain the Agent 
Sahib’s picture. I swear to do 
no harm to the Agent Sahib. 
Moreover, I will take the pic- 
ture from his own house and 
will make him sign his name 
thereon, as I have seen done 
on other sahibs’ pictures.” 

“ As you please,” replied the 
other. ‘‘ Without doubt you 
will be killed, and then I will 
get your Martini—but how am 
I to get it when you are dead ?” 

“TI will leave it with you,” 
said Sher Ali, and added, “ and 
on my return will call for it— 
and yours.” 


Travers, the Political Agent, 
awoke with a start. Like 
most men who have spent 
years in India, he was a light 
sleeper. The room was pitch 
dark, it was a moonless night 
in early November, and the 
bungalow in which he lived 
alone was surrounded by shrubs 
and trees, which darkened the 
interior even at midday. 

There was some one in the 
room. He could trust his 
instinct for that, and he lay 
perfectly still with every 
faculty alert trying to locate 
the intruder. There was abso- 
lute silence, and Travers, with 
infinite caution, felt for his 
revolver under the pillow. 

He worked his fingers along 
between pillow and sheet, first 
his left hand, and then his 
right, but no welcome metal 
met those groping fingers. 

Perhaps the revolver was on 
the small table at his bedside. 
He put out his hand to feel for 
It. The table too had dis- 
appeared ! 
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A faint sound came from a 
point beyond the foot of the 
bed. Bamboo cane matting 
makes a cool clean floor cover- 
ing, and is comparatively noise- 
less for ordinary traffic. At 
night, however, it lends itself 
to the propagation of slight 
sounds, such as the gentle 
movements of mice and even 
the beating of the wings of a 
singed moth. 

A voice broke the silence. 

“The sahib is awake ; I will 
light a candle.” 

A match was struck, and by 
its light as it touched the wick 
of a candle, Travers saw that 
his table had been moved to 
the foot of the bed, and that 
behind it stood a Pathan. 
The man held Travers’ revolver 
in his right hand while he lit 
the candle with his left, the 
revolver pointing steadily at 
Travers during the operation. 
The table, the footrail of the 
bed, and the whole length of 
the bed separated the two men, 
so that the midnight visitor 
had plenty of room for man- 
cwuvre. ‘Travers stared un- 
winkingly down the barrel of 
his own revolver, and then, 
shifting his eyes, looked hard 
at the man behind it. 

“So it is you, Sher Ali,” 
said he in Pushtu. “Give a 
care to that revolver, it may 
go off; the trigger has a very 
light pull.” 

Sher Ali grinned. “It is 
well that your honour spoke, 
for my finger has been some- 
what heavy on the trigger; 
my own Martini is somewhat 
stiff in the pull.” 

“Tt does not prevent you 
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using it,” said Travers; and 
then added conversationally, 
*“* How did you get in here ? ” 

While this small talk was 
going on, Travers’ right hand 
had been taking a grip of the 
pillow. Here he was, alone 
with the man who had been a 
thorn in his side for years, and 
he had made up his mind to 
fling the pillow at the candle, 
to take the chance of a shot and 
to close with Sher Ali in the 
dark. He was a bigger man 
than Sher Ali, and hard and 
fit; still it was a forlorn 
hope, though the best chance 
he could think of. 

Sher Ali, however, was too 
wary a customer, and his keen 
eyes had followed every move- 
ment. 

“Will your honour place 
both hands in front of him ? ” 

Travers reflected that he 
could not do anything else ; his 
enemy was holding all the cards. 

“My hands do not obey the 
bidding of such as you, but 
if you put that revolver on the 
table we will talk.” 

“That is a good saying,” 
said Sher Ali, and unhesitatingly 
placed the weapon on the table. 
Travers sat up in bed, and, 
folding his hands round his 
knees, repeated his question, 
“* How did you get in here ? ” 

Sher Ali pointed at the open 
door. The really cold weather 
had not yet begun, and Travers 
liked plenty of fresh air. 

*“*I will dismiss my chowkidar 
(night- watchman) to-morrow. 
He always was a sleepy brute.” 

“*T have relieved your honour 
of the necessity of doing so,” 
said Sher Ali, pointing to a 
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large Afghan knife lying on 
the table, which Travers noticed 


for the first time. It was 
smeared with blood. 
He repressed a_ shudder. 


“ Poor devil,” he thought ; “‘ he 
never had a chance with Sher 
Ali,” and it was all he could do 
to suppress his fury at the 
cold-blooded murder of his re- 
tainer. His knuckles grew white 
as his clenched hands gripped 
his knees, and his lazy good- 
humoured voice was icy. 

“In these days of the Queen- 
Empress the Sarkar does not 
allow the least of her people to 
die unavenged.”’ 

“Huh,” scoffed Sher Ali, 
“as your honour truly said, 
he was a sleepy brute and 
deserved death.” 

The man’s impudence was 
maddening, but Travers man- 
aged to restrain his fury, and, 
remembering the proverb about 
the live dog and the dead lion, 
he kept his head and his temper, 
and smiled quietly at his enemy. 

“ That light will attract the 
attention of some of the ser- 
vants.”’ 

“T have heard tell,” an- 
swered Sher Ali, “that it is 
the sahib’s custom to rise and 
write letters during the night. 
Therefore a light should not 
arouse suspicion.” . 

‘“Humph! who told you 
that ?” 

*“T cannot say; these things 
are common talk.”’ 

“You bet they are,” said 
Travers to himself, making 4 
mental note to dismiss his 
Pathan bearer next morning— 
if he lived to see it. 

“ Well, Sher Aji,” said he, 
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to present. This is not the 
proper time nor is this the 
proper place. Come you to- 
morrow to my office at nine 
o’clock, and I will inquire into 
it. Meanwhile you have per- 
mission to depart.” 

“Your honour is aware,” 
said the rascal with mock 
gravity, “that that hour and 
that place will not be conveni- 
ent for me. But it is true that 
I have a petition to make.” 

He paused as though waiting 
for Travers to speak. 

The latter noticed with some 
wonder that Sher Ali had 
dropped his usual sangfroid, 
and seemed at a loss for words. 
Finally, he said diffidently— 

“T want the sahib’s picture 
with his signature on it.” 

“What on earth for?” ex- 
claimed Travers, thoroughly as- 
tonished and puzzled. There 
must be some diabolical motive 
at the bottom of this, though he 
could think of none. 

“ The sahib has had a picture 
of mine made and sent round 
the country. I wish to have 
one of his.”’ 

“To send round the country 
too, with the story as to how 
you got it? I cannot give you 
one.” 

“The sahib is aware that I 
too did not give permission for 
my picture to be made public.” 

Travers was pretty angry by 
now, but he could not help 
smiling at the last remark, and 
reflected that many a society 
beauty would not have been 
80 particular. 

Sher Ali quite appreciated 
Travers’ point of view. The 
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Pathan hates ridicule above 
all things—Hindoos included. 
To put the Agent Sahib to 
shame would be a huge jest, 
but it was not one of the con- 
ditions of the wager. 

** Your honour, I have heard 
of the story of Zaman Khan 
and the third-class shot; the 
sahib and Sher Ali are men of 
like mind——” 

“Thank you,” 
Travers. 

**T will show the picture to 
no man save one,” went on 
the other. ‘‘ Moreover, the 
story shall not go about. I 
will see to it; by my beard I 
swear it.” 

** Why should I trust you, 
Sher Ali? ” asked Travers. 

‘Sahib should reflect that I 
could easily have killed him, 
and can kill him now. I have 
not done so, though it would 
be of advantage to me to kill 
the sahib, for no one knows 
that I am here, save the Agent 
Sahib, and the Agent Sahib’s 
death need not be imputed to 
me.” 

Travers was rather impressed 
by the man’s argument; he 
had been wondering all the 
time why Sher Ali had made 
no attempt on his life. The 
mention of Zaman Khan re- 
assured him somewhat, but the 
ruffian was now fingering the 
knife. He felt that he was 
playing a poor part as he 
asked— 

“To whom will you show the 
picture ? ” 

“To him with whom I have 
made a wager. Neither will 
that man say aught. I will go 
surety for him. His name is 


interjected 
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known to your honour. He is 
a true man, and wishes your 
honour well.” 

“The death of my chowkidar 
will be imputed to you, Sher 
Ali; I will see to that.” 

“That matters little,” said 
the raider contemptuously. “I 
have cut the throats of many 
such sons of swine. What is 
one among so many ? ” 

Travers was within an ace 
of flinging himself at Sher 
Ali, but the latter was watch- 
ing him too carefully. In- 
tolerable as his position was, 
it was of no use getting him- 
self murdered to satisfy his 
amour propre. It was quite 


likely that the man would 
keep his word, and few people 
would believe him if he did not. 

“You speak truth; there 
are indeed many,” said Travers 
grimly as he rose slowly and 


went towards a trunk in a 
corner. He opened it and 
took out a photograph of him- 
self in full-dress uniform, taken 
just before he left his regi- 
ment to join the Political De- 
partment. 

“Will your honour sign it? ”’ 
said Sher Ali. 

“You did not sign your 
picture,’ said Travers, feeling 
very helpless as he wrote his 
name across one corner. 

“I would have had I been 
asked,’’ was the ruffian’s cool 
reply. ‘‘I learned to read 
and write a little when in the 
Sarkar’s army.” 

“Tis an old picture,” Tra- 
vers said as he gave it to Sher 
Ali, ‘“‘ but I have none newer.” 

“Tt will serve,” said the 


other, looking at it. ‘‘ Your 
honour grows old slowly. I 
must be going now. Sahib! 
peace be upon you.” 

Mechanically Travers gave 
the Pathan farewell before real- 
ising how inappropriate it was. 

““Upon you be peace! may 
all things be well before you.” 

Sher Ali disappeared. 

““ They will have to be,” said 
Travers, “if you are going to 
get across the frontier without 
being caught.” 

Then he pulled on a pair of 
Gilgit boots, and ran out to 
give the alarm. 

It was an evening in March 
over two years later. Sher Ali 
and his gang had been be- 
trayed. Surrounded by Travers 
with three companies of frontier 
militia and a squadron of 
cavalry, he had made his last 
stand in a village at the foot 
of the border hills. The raiders 
had not asked for quarter, nor 
had they received any. 

Much had happened since 
Travers had last seen the raider. 
It was commonly reported that 
Sher Ali had won a Lee-Metford 
rifle in a wager, but no hint of 
what the wager was about had 
got abroad. Thus equipped he 
had made himself more of a 
pest than ever. His audacity 
had grown with his immunity 
until the reward had been 
raised to two thousand rupees. 
This sum was enough to excite 
the cupidity of a comrade, and 
@ quarrel over the division of 
the spoils had resulted in the 
betrayal of Sher Ali by one of 
his own gang. 
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Travers was standing in the 
middle of the village with the 
British subaltern commanding 
the squadron of Bengal Lancers. 
They were getting the wounded 
together and settling details 
about the retirement when a 
native officer came up and 
saluted. 

“The body of Sher Ali is in 
a house near by if your honour 
would like to see it.” 

“ Certainly,” said Travers ; 
“show me the way.” 

Often and often had the 
Agent been balked of his 
quarry. Sher Ali invariably 
received timely warning, so that 
when the troops and police, 
acting on good information, 
reached the raiders’ hiding - 
place, Sher Ali had vanished. 
In spite of this, in spite of 
the scoundrel’s many revolt- 
ing crimes, in spite of the row 
of dead and wounded he had 
just left, a wave of something 
like compunction swept over 
Travers as he made his way 
towards the body of his late 
enemy. Sher Ali had fought 
like a tiger to the last. More- 
over, he had kept his word. 
Had he boasted of his exploit 
in getting a signed photograph 
out of the Agent Sahib, the 
tale would not have been long 
in reaching Travers himself. 

At the entrance to a mud hut 
some distance off, a group of 
soldiers stood gazing inside. 
They made way for Travers as 
he approached. 

“The badmash was well 
armed,” said the jemadar, pick- 
Ing a Lee-Metford rifle and an 
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army revolver out of a small 
heap of captured arms outside 
the hut, and Travers recog- 
nised his own revolver, and 
took it from the other. 

The interior of the hut was 
very dark, and he knelt down 
beside the corpse to examine 
the features of the dead man. 
It was Sher Ali without ‘a 
doubt. There was a small 
blue hole through the middle 
of the forehead. 

Death had robbed the raider’s 
features of much of their fer- 
ocity, but there was the same 
sardonic smile that had greeted 
Travers at the foot of his bed 
two years ago. 

An idea struck him: he felt 
carefully over the body, and 
finally drew from under the 
dirty cotton shirt a flat packet 
wrapped round with native 
cloth. He guessed what it 
was before opening it. Under- 
neath the outer wrapping was 
a second one of gold -em- 
broidered pugarree cloth, doubt- 
less reft from the head of some 
affluent but luckless bania. 

The photograph was a little 
cracked, but quite clean and 
fresh. Across it was written 
in vernacular :— 

“To Sher Ali from his de- 
voted slave,” and directly be- 
low came Travers’ own signa- 
ture. 

Very thoughtfully Travers 
wrapped up the photograph 
again, and put it carefully 
into his haversack. 

“Sher Ali has had the last 
word after all,” said the Agent 
Sahib. 

2K2 





CHURCHILLIAN STRATEGY. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL ©. & COURT REPINGTON, C.M.G. 


THOSE of us who were resol- 
utely opposed to the Easterners 
during the war, and attri- 
buted our great defeat in France 
in March 1918 mainly to the 
political folk who had scat- 
tered our armed forces far and 
wide over the face of the 
earth, have kept silence since 
the Armistice in the belief 
that these gentlemen had recog- 
nised their folly. We now see 
by Mr Churchill’s second book 
on the war—namely, ‘The 
World Crisis, 1915,’—that this is 
not the case, and there is some 
reason to suppose that we may 
have, from the same pen, dis- 
sertations on the same theme for 
the years 1916, 1917, and 1918. 

Mr Churchill is a man for 
whom many of us have a 
weakness. To him we thank- 
fully ascribe the despatch of 
our Fleets to their war stations 
before the end of July. To 
him the Army owes much for 
the rapid replacement of lost 
material in 1918, and again he 
undertook the arduous and 
thankless task of demobilisa- 
tion, and carried it through. 
His courage, ability, and re- 
source are points in his favour, 
while the absence of vindictive- 
ness which characterises him 
contrasts favourably with the 
records of some other public 
men. But his judgment is 
usually at fault, and was never 
more so than when he became, 
in 1915, as we see now, a 
leading advocate of the Eastern 


school, which recommended 
what he calls the “ politico- 
strategic flank attack ” in pre- 
ference to the settled convic- 
tions of all the greatest of the 
Allied soldiers. This Eastern 
school affected with its poison 
very few soldiers, but it appealed 
to some of Mr Churchill’s politi- 
cal friends who had not made 
strategy a life study, and this 
deadly heresy led our armies 
to the Dardanelles, to Salonika, 
to Bagdad, and to Jerusalem, 
and to many other distant 
objectives. I suppose that we 
may, from first to last, have 
employed two million men or 
more upon these useless ex- 
peditions, with the result that 
the Army in France was starved 
for men, and met with the 
greatest defeat in its history. 

This policy—for it was policy, 
and not strategy—was based 
on the illusion that there was 
a complete deadlock in France 
towards the close of 1914, and 
that we could afford to run 
about and try to win the war 
elsewhere without persisting in 
our endeavours to break the 
heart of our principal enemy. 
It was an illusion, because the 
German Higher Command never 
believed that the war could be 
won anywhere but in France, 
and returned to their original 
conception whenever the defeats 
of the Russians permitted it. 
Even after the German defeat 
on the Marne, von Falkenhayn 
endeavoured to accomplish the 
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original plan by thrusting at 
Ypres. He failed owing to the 
want of training of some new 
formations which he employed 
there, and to the tenacity of the 
French, British, and Belgian 
troops. He came back again 
and tried once more at Verdun 
in 1916, and failed again. The 
Hindenburg-Ludendorf combi- 
nation took up the same task 
in 1918 with a good superiority 
of foree, and wené near to a 
great success. It was not till 
the summer of 1918 that the 
Allied and Associated Powers, 
by superhuman efforts, estab- 
lished the necessary superiority 
of foree for victory. So far as 
our share in this superiority 
went, it was only due to the 
fact that our political chiefs 
saw at last that their Eastern 
policy was bankrupt, and that 
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they hurried back all the troops 
they could collect from dis- 
tant theatres, and sent every 
man whom they could raise at 
home to the Western Front. 
Mr Churchill’s objective at 
the Dardanelles was a correct 
one. It was not reached be- 
cause it was sought without 
settled plan, without proper 
preparations, naval or military, 
and because we did not at the 
time possess the trained military 
forces available and adequate 
for success. But the pusillani- 
mous idea of winning the war 
without breaking the main Ger- 
man aggregation in France still 
attracted the politicians of the 
War Council, and the error 
persisted until the final result 
of the war—and it is the final 
result which alone counts— 
trembled in the balance. 


THE CASE OF THE WESTERNERS. 


We Westerners, from the 
first conversations with the 
French General Staff in 1906 
up to the last day of the war, 
had a perfectly clear concep- 
tion of what we wanted. We 
wanted to defeat the main 
forces of our principal enemy, 
persuaded that when this was 
accomplished his satellites 
would fall from him and the 
war would be won, whereas, 
i the contrary course of de- 
feating the satellites, Germany 
Would not surrender. We 
Sought for, and readily found 
the centre of gravity of these 
main forces of our principal 
ehemy, and desired to concen- 
trate against it every man and 
gun that we could place in the 


field until he cried for mercy, 
as he eventually did before 
the Armistice. We desired to 
see a resolute offensive con- 
ducted on this decisive front 
until the principal enemy was 
beaten down, and to stand on 
the defensive elsewhere. We 
held in detestation all side- 
shows unless they were proved 
to offer quite extraordinary 
advantages, and we could only 
consent to them then if they 
could be conducted without 
prejudice to the main opera- 
tions. The principle of con- 
centration at the decisive point 
was our guiding star. We had 
in our minds the continuous 
development of new forces for 
employment in the decisive 
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theatre until our superiority 
was Overwhelming, and we only 
admitted the retention of stra- 
tegic reserves in England ac- 
cording to the degree of un- 
certainty at the time, whether 
from the refusal of the Navy 
to guarantee us absolutely 
against raids or invasion, 
or from the natural caution 
which demands the retention 
of something in hand against 
unforeseen emergencies and the 
play of chance which is in- 
separable from war. 

The course of the war brought 
the main German armies into 
@ position where we could more 
conveniently deal with them 
than anywhere else in the 
world. The guns of the con- 
tending armies were heard on 
our coasts throughout the war 
whenever the wind had a slant 
of south init. By rail, steamer, 
and barge we could bring our 
men and war material right 
up to our front with great 
rapidity. Our home bases were 
nearer to our armies than the 
German bases were to theirs. 
We could, and eventually did, 
make the Channel practically im- 
passable to the German U-boat, 
and there was not that vast 
expenditure of tonnage upon 
transport and maintenance in- 
separable from distant oversea 
operations. We could rapidly 
replace casualties and losses of 
war material, and quickly bring 
home our sick and wounded. 
We covered the Channel ports, 
and had a stroke been aimed 
at us at home, we could have 
rapidly transferred a corre- 
sponding force from France to 
England. We had, in fact, 
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every reason in the world to 
congratulate ourselves upon the 
selection by the enemy of a 
decisive theatre so extraor- 
dinarily convenient to us. 

That this conception of the 
strategy of the war was cor- 
rect I for one have never 
doubted. It had, however, 
one immense defect: it was 
too simple for the politicians, 
and especially for that little 
knot of men who persuaded 
themselves and each other that 
they were great intellectuals 
and the soldiers narrow-minded 
dolts. Who first invented the 
seductive phrase about “the 
politico-strategic flank attack’? 
Who was the genius that dis- 
covered that the Central Powers 
were, in Mr Churchill’s words, 
** vulnerable in an extreme de- 
gree on either flank”? Pos- 
sibly it was Mr Churchill him- 
self. Possibly Sir Maurice 
Hankey, in his paper of 28th 
December 1914, on the Darda- 
nelles. Possibly Mr Lloyd 
George, in his paper of Ist 
January 1915, on a short cut 
to victory over Austria. With 
much modesty these strategical 
prize essays are still withheld 
from us ; and while Mr Church- 
ill labours the vulnerability of 
the enemy’s flanks, he very 
carefully and astutely abstains 
from giving any account of 
any plan through which we 
could profit from this vulner- 
ability, while his own attempt 
at the Dardanelles was ai 
abject and costly failure. 

It is of course necessary for 
his case, before producing his 
quack remedies, that he should 
by every artifice, adjective, 
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and expletive seek first to 
produce in the public mind a 
feeling of contempt for the 
soldier’s strategy. So we get 
his picture of “the swaying 
and the staggering,” the “‘ help- 
less violence,” the ‘‘ slaughter- 
ing and the squandering,”’ the 
“sanguinary war of exhaus- 
tion,” the “ dull carnage,” and 
much other unmitigated balder- 
dash, of which we can only say 
that it is never necessary to in- 
dulge in this type of fudge save 
when an advocate has a thor- 
oughly bad case. I have not 
yet discovered how Mr Church- 
ill expected to work through 
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the 13 or 14 million Germans 
who took part in the war 
except by killing them. He 
would not attack the Germans, 
not he! He plumes himself 
over the Dardanelles in saying 
that “neither by sea nor land 
was the same formidable Ger- 
man resistance to be expected.” 
But really, when 13 million 
Germans want to fight us and 
our Allies there is no advan- 
tage in going where they are 
not to be found. Nothing 
aroused deeper satisfaction at 
German Headquarters during 
the war than the dispersion 
of our resources in the East. - 


THE POLITICO-STRATEGIC FLANK ATTACK. 


These wild-cat schemes of 
politico-strategic flank attacks 
were the offspring of political 
dilettanti ignorant of the whole 
nature and meaning of war 
and of its needs. Napoleon 
never attempted them. Strateg- 
ical success is the successful 
preparation of tactical victory, 
and we still await Mr Churchill’s 
explanation of how the Central 
Powers were to be beaten by 
his methods. To declare that 
frontal attacks have been aban- 
doned for forty years, and to 
contrast them with the success 
of the Japanese turning move- 
ments at Liauyang and Muk- 
den, displays either ignorance 
or a desire to deceive. At 
Liauyang the Japanese armies 
made desperate and long-con- 
tinued frontal attacks, and at 
Mukden four armies out of 
five assailed the Russian front 
from 19th February 1905 till 
1st March, when Nogi’s flank- 


ing movement began. These 
frontal attacks permitted, and 
were the necessary preliminary 
to, the turning movements. 
The only episode in the World 
War at all resembling what 
Mr Churchill dimly hankers 
after was the entry of Rumania 
into the field and the speedy 
advance of her armies into 
Transylvania. That was met, 
when they came within reach 
of the railway zone of the 
Central Powers, by a prompt 
concentration of enemy forces, 
and had we depleted France 
at any time it was open to 
and legitimate for Germany to 
despatch a corresponding force 
to oppose us. To suppose 
that a strategic flank attack 
necessarily leads to a tactical 
flank attack is a delusion of 
amateurs. If the use of the 
sea for transport was an ad- 
vantage until the U-boat made 
it too expensive, it is also true 
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that the politico-strategic flank 
attack, if it were to effect any- 
thing, must in time have had to 
deal with the railway network 
of the Central Powers, which 
was very formidable indeed. 

These transmarine opera- 
tions on a large scale proved 
fearfully costly and much 
open to U-boat attacks. It 
needed 740,000 tons of shipping 
to convey ten divisions to 
Salonika. We found that it 
required four tons a man all 
told to carry a force, and the 
permanent employment of three 
tons a man afterwards for 
maintenance. The larger the 
number of ships the greater 
the toll exacted by the U-boats. 
Far from our bases in distant 
seas, we could not rapidly re- 
place casualties, as Sir Ian 
Hamilton had good cause to 
know, and we were bound to 
have landed in countries where 
the language, communications, 
and local supply created enor- 
mous difficulties. We did not 
find in the East the vulner- 
ability of the Central Powers, 
and we were reduced at Gal- 
lipoli and Salonika to those 
frontal attacks which are the 
special objects of Mr Churchill’s 
scorn when they are attempted 
on the Western front. We 
never succeeded in subduing the 
German will by any of our 
distant campaigns, no matter 
what renown they brought to 
the generals who won victories 
for us. 

Mr Churchill endeavours to 
show that the Dardanelles ad- 
venture was launched in order 
to aid the Russians, who were 
alarmed about their Caucasian 
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front. That sounds a very 
reasonable, or at least plausible, 
defence until we examine the 
question. Then we remember 
that the superiority of the 
Russians over the Turks on 
this front was re-established 
by the battles fought at Sari- 
kamish and Ardahan, between 
25th December 1914 and 4th 
February 1915. These battles 
completely checked and threw 
back the Turkish attacks, and 
the result was known a fort- 
night at least before the bom- 
bardment of the outer forts at 
the Dardanelles began. The 
absence of all allusion to these 
facts by Mr Churchill is a trick 
played upon the public memory. 

It is, on the other hand, 
probable that had not all our 
distant campaigns been under- 
taken, we should have been 
strong enough to prevent the 
Germans from detaching such 
considerable forces from the 
Western front to destroy the 
Russian armies. The whole 
German plan of campaign had 
been ruined by the victories of 
the Marne and Ypres. I have 
a German return which shows 
that the German losses up to 
the end of March 1915 had been 
1,214,523 killed, wounded, and 
missing. It was partly the 
alarm created by the severity 
of these losses that made the 
Germans seek for softer mate- 
rial on the Eastern front, and 
adopt a defensive attitude in 
the West. In fairness to Russia 
it was our duty to continue 
and gradually increase the pres- 
sure in the West, and not to 
direct our armies to distant 
theatres where they affected 
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German strategy not one whit. 
The German line in the West 
was 468 miles in length, and 
it was true in the past, as it 
was in 1918, when Ludendorff 
smashed our 5th Army, that 
when a line is unduly extended 
it can be penetrated. When the 
Americans came along they at 
once displayed a healthy and 
rooted contempt for the side- 
show and all its works. They 
went for the gloves, sought the 
centre of gravity of the prin- 
cipal enemy, found it, and by 
attracting to themselves forty- 
seven German divisions be- 
tween 26th September and 11th 
November 1918, contributed 
greatly to the final victory. 
Things having passed in this 
manner, and our defeat in 
France having proved the ab- 
surdity of the vague tenets of 
the Eastern school, we are 
entitled to reject with derision 
Mr Churchill’s claim that they 
were “ vindicated in the end.” 
They were never vindicated. 
They were political campaigns 
undertaken in complete ignor- 
ance of the rudiments of strat- 
egy, under an entire mis- 
apprehension of the situation 
in France, and in direct oppo- 
sition to the best military 
advice. They were associated 
with the wicked depletion of 
our forces in France, and they 
cost us hundreds of thousands 
of casualties and much of the 
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debt under which we now 
groan. 

The spokesman of the War 
Council declared on 7th March 
1918 that ‘there will be no 
dangerous superiority on the 
Western Front from the point 
of view of guns any more than 
from the point of view of men,” 
and stated that he was “still 
a little sceptical’? about the 
threatened German offensive, 
which was launched a fortnight 
later. By what bad advice 
Mr Bonar Law had been be- 
mused into making such a 
statement to the House of 
Commons we still know not, 
but we know what followed. 
After the Versailles Conference 
of ist and 2nd June, Mr Lloyd 
George and the other Allied 
Prime Ministers sent a message 
to the President of the United 
States, from which I take the 
following passages: ‘“ The 
crisis, however, still continues. 
General Foch has presented to 
us a statement of the utmost 
gravity, which points out the 
numerical superiority of the 
enemy in France, where 162 
Allied Divisions now oppose 
200 German Divisions, is very 
heavy, and that ... there is 
great danger of the war being 
lost... .”’ That was, in fact, 
the result to which our Eastern 
fatuities had all along steadily 
pointed, and had led up to 
from 1915 forward. 


THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR IN FRANCE. 


I do not know why Mr 
Churchill should give such hard 
Dames to the wearing - out 
battles in France and to the 


war of attrition which all our 
armed forces conducted. A 
war of exhaustion is not a 
novelty. It was preached by 
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Clausewitz after the Napoleonic 
wars as the best means for 
increasing the waste of the 
enemy’s force. ‘The idea of 
wearing out in a struggle,” 
he says, “amounts in reality 
to a gradual exhaustion of the 
physical powers and of the 
will produced through the long 
continuance of exertion.” We 
could not swallow at a gulp 
the most colossal and formid- 
able military organisation ever 
placed in the field, and the 
process followed on the Western 
front, and by our Navy in 
its sphere, was perfectly in 
consonance with the require- 
ments of the situation. It 
would have been done better 
and more quickly had not our 
Eastern school diverted such 
large forces to distant theatres. 

We are not called upon to 
defend the direction given to 
every attack during the long 
struggle. The situation in some 
respects only unfolded itself 
gradually, and every one had 
to learn his lessons, Person- 
ally, having been Military At- 
taché in Belgium and Holland, 
I was always dead against the 
attacks made in Flanders, not 
only on account of the ground 
and the water, but because no 
success on this flank promised 
great strategic consequences. 
Also, until our superiority in 
men and guns was very con- 
siderable, I.was convinced that 
we should restrict ourselves to 
limited offensives. From a 
strategical point of view, the 
correct direction for a great 
effort seemed to me obviously 
on the Meuse-Argonne front, 


which General Pershing eventu- 
ally selected, The Carignan- 
Sédan-Méziéres railway was in- 
dispensable to the Germans for 
the transport and supply of 
their troops, and could a force 
place itself on this line and 
maintain itself there before 
the Germans could withdraw 
their forces, their ruin would be 
consummated. 

But these things represent 
personal preferences, and the 
great aim of the Allied armies 
in France was to wear the 
enemy down, which process 
was steadily pursued from the 
first day of the war to the last. 
Had our armies been kept up 
by our War Council, and had 
this body cut itself adrift from 
the Churchillian Eastern diver- 
sions, it is possible that the 
final success might have been 
obtained a year earlier. What 
is, however, perfectly inexcus- 
able is that Mr Churchill should 
not realise, even to-day, that he 
is preaching a rank strategical 
heresy which was completely 
exploded by bitter experience, 
and that he should employ his 
undoubted talents in leading 
the English people astray. 

Not one of the four great 
adventures in the East was 
approved by the General Staff. 
Policy made these campaigns, 
and the policy was wrong. 
Too well, alas! we know that 
policy governs strategy, but 
when policy fails it must not 
attempt to foist its failures 
upon the fighting services, but 
must accept the responsibility 
which it has incurred, and stand 
up in the dock for sentence. 
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WITH A DONKEY ACROSS SOUTHERN SPAIN. 


BY JAN GORDON (AND CORA J. GORDON). 


xIx. 


AFTER we had experienced it, 
we were glad that we had not 
entered Malaga driving our 
shabby donkey -cart and our 
shabbier selves through the 
bull-fight crowds on that feast- 
day afternoon, though we have 
nothing but praise for the 
humanity of Malaga. On the 
next morning our entry was 
made very cheerfully, quite 
differently from that into Al- 
meria, or even into the suburb 
of Granada. As the road was 
level, Jo could get into the 
cart and drive, I walking con- 
tentedly behind, losing way, 
for Geraldine went smartly. 
Just before we parted company 
I was accosted by a cab-driver, 
who demanded if I wanted a 
vehicle. I pointed a finger. 

“T’ve got one,” said I. 

The cab-driver followed my 
directing point, his eyes took 
in our whole outfit, the Colonel, 
the cart with Jo in it. 

“ Dios, that’s true,” said the 
cabby, roaring with laughter. 

From El Palo to Malaga 
was six kilometres. The tram 
passed Jo, and the conductor 
made a cheery remark to her. 
Jo answered with a wave of 
the hand and drove on. Soon 
the tram passed the other way, 
and the conductor flung her 
another pretty speech. So dur- 
ing the whole drive the con- 


ductor carried on a one-remark- 
at-a-time flirtation, to which 
Jo eventually had to put an 
end by driving beyond his 
beat. The right to the entry 
of Malaga was fixed at an awful 
fee, twenty-five pesetas, but 
Jo argued with the officials, 
who let her pass for nothing. 
Everything seemed smiling and 
welcoming. This is what we 
had expected of Spain; at the 
last moment it had been re- 
vealed to us. 

We drove through the town, 
and, directed by a gipsy, found 
the Posada de San Raphael, 
a veritable cathedral of posadas, 
capable of housing a full fifty 
huge carts at once. A broad 
genial proprietor conceded us 
rooms without hesitation. At 
a touch, all the strange sus- 
picious atmosphere of the whole 
of our journey was destroyed. 
A splendid sense of calm took 
possession of us. We had been 
undecided whether to continue 
our journey beyond Malaga or 
no. But here we felt decided. 
We could risk no anti-climax. 

Yet though our journey was 
Over, we were not yet free from 
the consequences of the journey. 
Colonel Geraldine, faithful little 
tug, had to be sold, to Jo’s 
great grief. Geraldine loved 
her—she was sure of that ever 
since he had followed her into 
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the underground stable at Al- 
meria, and to sell the thing 
which loves you is always pain- 
ful. It is another drawback 
to employing animate and ami- 
able labour. It would be diffi- 
cult to love a petroleum tractor 
with any intensity. 

Meanwhile the Colonel and 
ourselves were very comfort- 
ably housed at the Posada de 
San Raphael. Exteriorly the 
posada was nothing to look 
at; it was merely an opening 
amongst a lot of café and shop 
fronts. But through this open- 
ing one passed down a long 
tunnel and came into a square 
cool courtyard of huge dimen- 
sions, but all under roof. The 
Arab still lingers in Spain, and, 
making allowances, the posada 
of St Raphael is built on the 
same model as that of the old 
Turkish caravanserai of Uskub 
in Serbia—the quadrangle of 
two storeys, both supported by 
arches, the upper one carrying 
a balcony, behind which the 
merchants have their lodgings, 
the lower floor used as store- 
houses. The two caravanserai 
agree to the extent of each 
containing two conjoined quad- 
rangles as well as to the posi- 
tion of the stables. Undoubted- 
ly the Posada of San Raphael 
illustrates the uncanny persist- 
ence of tradition. One of the 
cafés on the street seemed in 
some way to be the property 
or under the wing of the posada, 
and here we used to sit over 
our breakfast café and bunuelos, 
watching the varied life of the 
barrio. 

Here one morning we met 





the gipsy trio, two men and 
a woman, professional flamenco 
performers. One man with a 
fine-cut face was the guitarrist ; 
a broad-faced man with a lean 
athletic body—he was _ nick- 
named the frog, he told us— 
was the singer and dancer ; the 
woman of very Southern Indian 
appearance was singer also, and 
very careful of her throat, 
which she kept muffled up in 
a feather boa. In contrast to 
the peasants upon our trip, 
this trio became quite respect- 
ful when it heard that we were 
painters. 

“They are more sophisti- 
cated,” we said to ourselves. 
But one evening we met them 
at another café on a public 
square and offered them re- 
freshment. They sat down. 

“You have not, then, begun 
business ? ’”’ said the guitarrist. 

“No,” we answered; ‘we 
had not thought of painting 
here.” 

** You have a rival anyway,” 
said the guitarrist, nodding 
towards a crowd which was 
gathering. The crowd clus- 
tered about a young man who 
was setting up a stout tripod 
easel. To the top of the easel 
he fixed a small canopy with 
a gold fringe, a frame with 
paper stretched in it was pitched 
high up, and he, taking his 
stand on a box to raise himself 
above the crowd, began to 
work, in the light of an acety- 
lene lamp affixed to his easel. 

“You are lucky fellows, you 
artists,” muttered the guitar- 
player. ‘‘ You don’t have to 
get engagements. You set up 
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your easel where you like, and 


the money flows in. I wish 
that I had learned your job, 
instead of the one I’ve got.” 

The artist drew rapidly in 
chalks. In ten minutes the 
picture was finished, and in 
its way very cleverly finished 
too. Then, turning about, he 
began to vaunt the value of 
his work, the charms of art, 
and so forth. As a refrain he 
brought in that the labourer 
was worthy of his hire. Curious 
to know what were the profits 
which made the guitar-player 
so jealous, we watched the 
artist on several occasions. He 
worked invariably from 8.30 
till 11.30—three hours. In this 
time he drew, coloured, and 
raffled twelve pictures, for he 
sold his pictures by raffle at 
one halfpenny for ten lots. 
Ten minutes were employed 
for the drawing, five minutes 
for the selling. The pictures 
averaged two pesetas fifty cen- 
timos apiece, so that this artist 
gained about thirty pesetas a 
day, working for three hours— 
amazing pay for Spain, where 
the labourer is lucky if he gets 
four or five pesetas a day. The 
painter had memorised his 
twelve pictures, and each night 
he produced the same series, 
though altering their rotation. 

Small wonder that the guitar- 
player was respectful. 

From the posada café, too, 
we saw the battle of the spoons. 
The little open place before 
the posada was a favourite spot 
for street sellers, as a large 
concourse of people passed here 
going to market. It happened 
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on one morning that a pair of 
these wandering merchants, 
with large trays on trestles, 
were selling the same article 
—namely, cheap plated spoons 
and forks. Each naturally tried 
to cry down the other, and as 
the one who possessed the 
loudest voice attracted the 
major part of the customers, 
the other, less resonantly vocal, 
became annoyed. He then in- 
terspersed his cries with reflec- 
tions on his rival’s character. 
The other answered ; a furious 
Spanish argument was born. 
Generally the Spaniard con- 
tents himself with words ; argu- 
ments go crescendo-diminuendo 
through paroxysms which would 
drive an Englishman to fists 
or to murder. In this case the 
antagonists became more ag- 
gressive than usual; in a short 
time words turning to deeds— 
they began to fling at each 
other the contents of their 
respective stalls. The air was 
full of spoons and forks, a 
cross-torrent of plated missiles 
flashed in the morning sun, 
lasting furiously till the gen- 
darmes—in their quaint school- 
girlish hats— shepherded the 
mutually ruined salesmen to 
the lock-up. 

Here, too, after the bull- 
fight, was erected a stout scaf- 
folding, on which, under the 
supervision of sanitary inspec- 
tors, the bull meat was sold. 
It is cheap meat, for the fatigue 
has deteriorated the quality. 
Here, too, came and went the 
picturesque figures of the Ma- 
laga fish - hawkers, with flat 
baskets suspended from ropes 
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twisted round the elbows of 
their akimbo arms. Here, too, 
came the blind old woman who 
sang Malaguefias to the guitar, 
which she played with a sur- 
prising rhythmic skill. Here 
also was the shoeing-smith, and 
here loitered the gipsies with 
their shears ready to clip your 
mule or donkey, and to cut 
intricate patterns into the 
cropped hair of its tail or 
mane. 

In one of the narrow streets 
between the posada and the 
market we had a queer and 
pathetic experience. We, pass- 
ing slowly over the uneven 
cobbles, were surprised to be 
accosted by a young woman, 
who was dishevelled, and who 
spoke to my wife in tones of 
strange passion, looking at her 
with wild eyes. We at first 
failed to understand, so dis- 
traught were her words. But 
at last she made clear that we 
were to accompany her. She 
dragged Jo along, uttering sobs, 
amongst which words such as 
“My daughter!” “My little 
child ! ” could be distinguished. 
We came into a small room, in 
which, to our amazement, laid 
out upon the table half-buried 
in flowers, was the body of a 
dead girl child. A dish con- 
taining a number of coins was 
placed conspicuously at the side. 

“My little child is dead,” 
cried the woman, “and, alas! 
we are too poor to bury her. 
We pray... the generosity 
of strangers and of passers .. . 
she may be decently laid... 
Ate... Aie, Que lastima de 
mi.” 
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We placed some money on 
the plate, feeling that this 
was the most substantial com- 
fort a mere foreigner could 
offer, and returned astounded 
to the streets, whither the poor 
mother followed us to continue 
her horrible task of begging 
with her daughter’s body for 
the means with which to bury it. 

These poorer streets were 
bordered by old houses, of 
which the style had not changed 
since those built after the 
evacuation of the Moors. They 
contrasted queerly with the 
new front and main streets 
which have sprouted up within 
the last twenty years. Spain 
has leapt abruptly from the 
fourteenth to the twentieth 
century, a contrast remarked 
at the Venta de la Tonta in 
the Sierra Nevada, but one 
which strikes the eye at every 
phase of Spanish life. The 
main streets of Malaga exhibit 
every modern vulgarity ; with- 
out exception everything in the 
shop-windows should be swept 
into the German professor’s 
museum of bad taste. Yet the 
people of Malaga contrived to 
attract our sympathy. Malaga 
of all the towns we had seen 
was Spanish. It is true that 
the wealthy women wore hats, 
and were dressed as much 4 la 
Parisienne as their experience 
would permit; but the daugh- 
ters of the shopkeepers—even 
of the wealthy ones—had the 
caul or high comb, the little 
lace veil which, sad to say, has 
replaced the elegant mantilla, 
and the Spanish skirt of many- 
tiered ruffles; they have still 
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a touch of that superb elegance 
so deftly recorded by Goya. 
And if the middle classes of 
Malaga could hold the sym- 
pathies, the lower classes were 
most captivating in their friend- 
ship. We had chanced upon 
a dining-room which suited us. 
It was what Thackeray would 
have called a low dining-room. 
No one of elegance would have 
looked twice upon it; yet the 
cooking was good, the fare of 
the cheapest, for we often dined 
—with wine—at the price of 
one shilling for the two of us. 
The entrance was guarded by 
a Cerberus, who if he had but 
one head, possessed certainly 
not more than nine teeth, 
which were an advertisement 
for tender meat at all events. 
This gentleman had the out- 
line of ideal stability: he was 
pyramidical in form, spreading 
from a small head and narrow 
shoulders to a broad base— 
equilateral to be precise—which 
he had planted solidly and 
apparently immovably in the 
street, for we never saw him 
get up. He was like one of 
those nigger money-boxes into 
the palm of which one placed 
@ penny at once to be trans- 
ferred to the mouth and so 
absorbed. He held an open 
irresistible palm, into which 
we placed the price of our 
dinner, announced loudly by 
the waiter as we went out of 
the door. He was, in fact, the 
proprietor. The waiter was an 
echo of the Peninsular War. 
His name was ’Arees, but it was 
spelt Harris. He was a man 
of fifty, with no spot of visual 
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Spanish in him. A Spanish 
great-grandmother, a Spanish 
grandmother, and Spanish 
mother had passed him through 
quite untinctured, leaving him 
pure stock of that old soldier 
whom war’s alarms had 
stranded on the Lotos - eating 
Malagan beach. ’Arees was 
proud of his ancestry ; he wel- 
comed us as compatriots. The 
dining-house itself was a room, 
no more; one end of the room 
carried a wooden partition ; in 
the corner was the kitchen, 
and every available inch was 
filled with tables. The restau- 
rant held one large table and 
five small ones; when all the 
diners were seated, it was im- 
possible to move till dinner 
was finished. ’Arees performed 
most of his duties by planting 
a large hand on to the centre 
table and so reaching out in 
any direction without bestir- 
ring his body. 

We discovered the place on 
the day following the bull- 
fight. What a discussion there 
was. Belmonte was criticised 
from every angle. The diners 
admitted that he was a good 
torero, but they said that he 
had a peculiar dislike for Ma- 
laga; that he would not have 
come to Malaga except for a 
charity performance such as 
this one had been. However 
the next fight was expected to 
be something worth while. It 
was but a Novillero exhibition, 
true; but were not the La- 
landas the most promising 
Novillos in Spain, and the 
Novillos often showed more 
courage and dash than the 
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old toreros, who, having made 
their reputation and fortune, 
did not wish to risk their lives 
any longer. 

“Were we staying in Malaga 
over next Thursday ? ’ we were 
asked. ‘* Yes,” we answered. 
Then we must each take tickets 
for a “fat dog” in the raffle 
for a good pair of seats in the 
shade for the next fight. Will- 
ingly we subscribed our “ fat 
dogs,” or ten-centime pieces. 

The tickets were won by a 
young man of twenty-two or 
three, who was extraordinarily 
well nourished. Numbers of 
Spanish children seem to suffer 
from some illness which makes 
them Gargantuan, but few seem 
to survive to adolescence, at 
least in such a condition. This 
one had. He was fat and 
healthy. Here one is not far 
removed from the Arab, as I 
have said; this excessive fat 
aroused admiration, and one 
day that descendant of Eng- 
lishmen, *Arees, said to the 
young man— 

“IT am surprised to see how 
magnificently you carry all your 
meat. It is the sign of a tran- 
quil mind.” 

A Chinaman could have 
offered no more sincere com- 
pliment on the subject. 

This restaurant did not offer 
us the superb cooking of Dolores 
—here you will find no rhap- 
sody,—yet what this little eat- 
ing-house lacked in finesse of 
palate it gained in excellence 
of company. We shall always 
have a tender memory for 
Malaga, and perhaps the most 
tender spot will be our recollec- 


tion of the kindliness of these 
rough co-diners. For rough 
they were. We sampled but 
one rougher house in Spain. 
We were in Seville, and look- 
ing for something which might 
parallel in a Sevillian fashion 
this place, we came into a court- 
yard surrounded by four storeys 
of lodgings. The open court- 
yard was a restaurant where 
people dined, while upon the 
not-yet-occupied tables, girls 
—lodging in the house, cigar- 
ette-makers or lighter ladies— 
were ironing their best petticoats 
and underlinen. To make room 
for us, one of these ironers was 
told to “finish all that some 
other time.” At the door of 
the kitchen a pair of sanitary 
inspectors, sitting with folded 
arms, Officially kept watch over 
the quality of the food to see 
that it did not fall below some 
mysterious level which even 
Spain could not authorise. We 
did not tempt Providence there 
a second time. 

In spite of the fact that we 
did not win the tickets, we 
went to the bull-fight; and 
this time, determined to assist 
at no distant antics of midgets, 
we were early, gaining front- 
row seats in the sombra, where 
we sat very contentedly observ- 
ing the crowds till the fight 
began. We have given the 
bull-fight a fair trial as spec- 
tacle, and confess that we are 
at a loss to understand the 
fervid enthusiasm of our Cco- 
diners at the little restaurant. 
It is generally made an excuse 
that the vivid quality of the 
bull-fight is deteriorating ; that 
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too many fights demand a pro- 
duction of bulls which the 
breeders cannot properly supply, 
with the result that the stand- 
ard is diminishing. 

To enjoy a bull-fight at all, 
one must first force oneself 
into a peculiar angle, the angle 
which allows, for example, a 
medical student to enjoy watch- 
ing a skilled operation which 
he suspects cannot save the 
life of the patient. This seems 
a brutal angle deliberately to 
adopt, but it is an angle 
adopted often enough in actual 
life, and one to which I have 
referred before. All meat-eaters 
have to adopt it of necessity, 
and though delicately-minded 
women may shudder at the 
idea, this is the attitude which 
permits sensitive women to 
wear furs and feathers. But 
even with the adoption of this 
peculiar angle, the bull-fight 
does not charm us. It lacks 
something, it lacks a harmony. 
It is spasmodic, like an old 
clockwork machine which goes 
by fits and starts. Most sports 
offer the chance of a harmonic 
crescendo to a climax—a fox- 
hunt, a steeplechase, a football 
match, tennis, and so on. The 
bull-fight contains nothing of 
this. At its best, it contains 
moments of panic excitement 
separated by yawning gaps of 
boredom. Though we have 
seen half a dozen corridas, we 
judge the sport by the show 
of the Lalandas on that Thurs- 
day, for the amateurs of our 
restaurant assured us that it 
was the best bull-fight seen in 
Malaga for seven or eight years. 
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It amounted to this, that for 
a quarter of an hour each of 
these young men risked his life 
in a spectacular fashion. One 
was running about on his knees 
before the bull, so that the 
whole audience barked at him, 
“Get up! Get up! You will 
kill yourself ! ’’—strange beast- 
like howlings of overstrained 
emotion which were not flatter- 
ing to hear. When the bull 
was dead the young man ran 
round the ring three times, 
throwing bloody morsels of the 
bull—tail and ears—amongst 
the populace. This was the 
second bull. There were yet 
four to be killed. From that 
moment the fight became of 
necessity anti- climax. More 
could not be achieved short 
of deliberate sacrifice of life. 
And upon reflection even these 
moments of panic excitement 
are not pleasurable or valuable ; 
they are not esthetic; they 
have no introduction, no solu- 
tion. They are like an accident 
happening to one while in a 
motor-car. 
We have said that the bull- 
fight is a sport without a climax. — 
It might be imagined that the 
death of the bull ought to 
provide this climax, as the 
death of the fox. But the 
death of the bull is anti-climax 
as a rule. The thrills are over, 
the espartero has given his ex- 
hibition of skill with the cape. 
He does not take similar risks 
to kill. This is an exhibition 
of technique, too often one of 
bungled technique. The bull 
is now exhausted, reluctant to 
move, or to chase that phantom 
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enemy of a red flag. This is 
no climax. Or even as climax 
it is a climax which too often 
misses its climax, for the num- 
ber of esparteros who kill cleanly 
with the first sword are very, 
very few. 

In six bull-fights we have 
only twice seen the death of 
the bull made a climax. One 
was when a matador stepped up 
between the horns of the bull 
and delivered the death-blow 
with a short dagger, which he 
plunged into the spinal column 
at the base of the skull. It 
was a movable mark of less 
than half an inch to hit, with 
almost certain death to penalise 
the missing. The second occa- 
sion was a most extraordinary 
affair, at the last bull-fight we 
shall probably attend. It took 
place in Tetuan, a kind of Hast 
End of Madrid. The fight 
was bad, inefficient toreadors, 
second-rate bulls, the third of 
which was so cowardly that 
it had to be withdrawn. Near 
the end of the spectacle the 
spectators were so exasperated 
that they broke the ring en 
masse, and leaping down into 
the arena put an end to the 
performance by killing the last 
bull with their knives. During 
this hurly-burly one man was 
killed and three were injured 
by the bull. It was an amazing 
spectacle, as amazing in con- 
tagious excitement as on the 
visual side. But in a moment 


horror turned to comedy. A 
posse of stout policemen with 
drawn swords rushed into the 
ring in order to clear it. The 
public, with the greatest good- 
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humour, began to treat the 
policemen as bulls, waving their 
coats before them, executing 
the typical bull-fighters’ passes 
over the swords. 

But with the real dilletante 
of the corrida it is not the fact 
that the torero risks his life, 
nor, indeed, the daring of the 
manner of risking his life which 
counts. He looks at the style 
of it. 

There was a critic of this 
nature in our little restaurant. 
He did not agree with ’Arees’ 
praises of the Lalandas. 

“Ah yes, effective maybe,” 
he admitted with the superior 
smile of the profounder criti- 
cism, ‘‘ but they lack the proper 
elegance.” 

He would have desired a man 
to be more studied in his ges- 
tures who stepped at a ten- 
thousandth of an inch from 
death. 

There are comi-tragic inci- 
dents during the bull - fight. 
These are usually provided by 
enthusiastic amateurs, who 
jump into the ring and take 
a turn at the bull. On this 
occasion two did so. One got 
his coat off and swung it twice 
at the animal. The second, 
quite a lad, was intercepted at 
once and hurried out of the 
ring. As he neared the door 
his infuriated father ran in and 
soundly boxed his ears before 
the multitude. These unauth- 
orised participants are punished 
by fifteen days in prison; but 
such is the pertinacity of some 
that they only come out of 
prison to break into the bull- 
ring once more. So they spend 
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perhaps the whole season be- 
tween the prison and the ring. 
We were told that most cases 
of incorrigible persistency are 
eventually helped to the bull- 
fight school at Seville. 

The true art of bull-fighting 
is an art of gesture. We 
strangers go coarsely to get 
the thrill, to feel some almost 
extra-human emotion. The con- 
noisseur disregards most of that. 
In reality the bull-fight is a 
dance of death, a Toten-tanz, 
and the critic looks not at the 
death’s head, but at the dancer. 
There is an academic school of 
the torero—the late Varelito 
was considered the highest ex- 
ponent of it. He stepped thus 
and so, his cloak waved in 
exact curves. His rival, Bel- 
monte, has introduced other 
more brusque movements. He 
is, as it were, the Cezanne of 
bull-fighting, and has aroused 
almost as much controversy. 

However, just outside the 
heated arena lay the cool calm 
Mediterranean. No greater con- 
trast could be imagined, and 
the gaily-dressed women com- 
ing from the spectacle of blood 
and sand could be observed 
silhouetted against the metallic 
blue of that tideless sea. I 
remember that as I stood dry- 
ing up under the sun of the 
first of the two bull-fights, I 
thought— 

“What idiots we are to be 
here. How much better if we 
had bathed.” 

But we discovered that we 
could not bathe. Though the 
weather was broiling hot, no 
splashing into the Mediter- 
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ranean’s cool refuge was per- 
mitted—it had not been blessed. 
Until the sea is blessed, no 
bathing establishment will open. 
There is a certain local good 
sense in the practice. Although 
the land may be overhot, the 
water retains its winter’s chill. 
The water is blessed as soon 
as it reaches the proper tem- 
perature for a Southern con- 
stitution. On one occasion 
great surprise was awakened 
by a German who persisted in 
bathing all the year round. It 
would have been interesting to 
have had the opinion of the 
Churchmen on the precise mo- 
ment when the blessing ex- 
pired, and he bathed at his 
own risk, literally between the 
devil and the deep sea. 

The days passed rapidly, and 
still Colonel Geraldine remained 
unsold. Our first offer had 
been that of the gipsy who had 
led us to San Raphael, but he 
offered an absurd price, just 
the half of what we had paid 
for the outfit. It would have 
been easy to dispose of the 
donkey alone. Several persons 
offered us the same price that 
we had paid for it, or exactly 
as much as the gipsy was 
offering for the whole. But the 
cart was unwanted. It was 
not a Malagan cart, but a 
Murcian model. Slight changes 
in fashion seemed to reduce 
value in an extraordinary way ; 
the strained shaft, too, gave an 
opening to the bargainers which 
they did not hesitate to seize. 
We had paid forty-five duros 
for the whole, and were de- 
manding fifty to allow for 
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bargaining. The people laughed 
at us. We were not reluctant 
to let the donkey and cart go 
cheap, but we were reluctant 
in this country of bargainers 
to appear simpletons by selling 
at any absurd sum. 

There was in the posada a 
very companionable man, who 
sat all day in a corner counting 
eggs. Boxes, baskets, hampers, 
panniers, and crates of eggs 
accumulated all around him, 
while he sorted, rejected, and 
sent away eggs by the hundred. 
One would have said that he 
had cornered all the eggs in 
Malaga. We spoke to him of 
our desire to sell the donkey. 
We spoke to the ostler, to the 
host. All assured us of their 
good wishes and of their help. 

One day the ostler, who was 
a persistent joker, suggested 
that we should sell the donkey 
and cart to the egg-man. He 
would offer us forty pennies 
for it. The ostler carried this 
silly joke to extremes: he 
went on persisting on the ex- 
cellence of the offer, ... he 
bored us with his joke, which 
we thought an untimely sarcasm 
on our demand of fifty duros. 

Then everybody in the posada 
went stolid. They were quite 
genial to us, but any reference 
to the donkey and cart was 
received with silence. It was 
as though the subject of poor 
Geraldine were boycotted. We 
could not account for this queer 
business. The gipsy came 
gradually up to thirty duros. 

At last, by the help of a 
friendly Englishman, another 
gipsy was found who offered 
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us thirty-five duros, and we 
were now so tired of the busi- 
ness that the poor little Colonel 
was handed over to a group of 
very delighted speculators. We 
gave him a large feed of Alfalfa- 
grass, and, as a last treat, a 
whole orange. His days of 
splendour were over; and as 
he went out dragging behind 
him the little cart which had 
accompanied us for so many 
wet or dusty leagues, Jo turned 
away to hide a tear. We must 
not think that we sent the 
Colonel back to the hard life 
of the Spanish donkey, but 
rather that for a month we 
lifted him above it. He was 
willing and sturdy; perhaps 
he earned the respect of his 
new master. We are comforted 
by remembering that we have 
seen very few cases in Spain of 
deliberate cruelty to animals. 

Once he was sold, the cloud 
over him was suddenly ex- 
plained. 

“How much did you get for 
him ? ” asked the egg-man. 

“ Thirty-five duros,” we an- 
swered. 

“But,” cried he, amazed, 
““why would you not sell him 
to me for forty ? ” 

‘You never offered .. .’ 

“T did. The ostler made 
you the offer continuously. 
When you refused it, we all 
thought that you were really 
sticking out for fifty. So as 
a man of decency I could say 
no more.” 

This explained the boycotting 
of the Colonel. But how to 
explain our lack of understand- 
ing? The ostler, as I have said, 
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was a joker. To soften the 
bargaining he had spoken of 
the serious solemn five-peseta 
silver piece, the duro, by a 
diminutive durillo. He had 
said forty “tiny litile duros.” 
But he had spoken clumsily, 
pronouncing but the latter half 
of the word ’rillo. Now, we 
had never heard the duro 
treated thus disrespectfully. It 
is a common practice to call 
the copper coin a perilla, and 
the well-known sound, together 
with the joking temperament 
of the ostler, had misled us. 

At once everybody began to 
explain. The ostler kept on 
repeating durillo, durillo like a 
mad refrain; the host assured 
us that, with all the goodwill 
in the world for us, he could 
not have interfered with his 
old friend the egg-seller; the 
egg-seller said he was very, 
very sorry that the bargain 
had fallen through, he could 
not have insisted further... . 

Jo was the more saddened 
by this event. 

“The egg-seller seemed such 
a kind man,” she said with a 
sigh; ‘‘ he would have treated 
the Colonel so well.” 


Spain straddles from the four- 
teenth to the twentieth cen- 
turies, and the intervening de- 
velopments are omitted: on 
one farm they may use the 
petrol-plough, on another the 
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corn is plucked by hand; the 
threshing - machine and _ the 
Arabic winnowing-floor are to 
be seen cheek by jowl. So 
that you may tour Spain as 
a tramp, or you may tour it 
in a motor-car. To the natives 
either phase is intelligible. But 
you may not, as we did, thrust 
yourselves in on a voluntary 
Bohemianism. This belongs to 
the fading romance of the nine- 
teenth century, and most of our 
discomforts may be put down 
to this incongruity. 

At present Spain is a land 
of most interesting transition. 
It is a transition which is add- 
ing to life all the inconveniences, 
drawbacks, vulgarities of the 
twentieth century without 
adopting much of what may 
be good in modern life. Before 
these vulgar trivialities the old 
virtues are fading, old manners 
are being forsaken, the beau- 
tiful music is falling into con- 
tempt (except for the struggles 
of a small group of enthusiasts), 
and the pride and courtesy of 
Spain is bowing down before 
the youthful dudes of the vil- 
lage casino. Spain is a country 
which should attract the keenest 
attention of the sociologist. In 
the changes which modern civil- 
isation is effecting on this 
people, the real values of 
modern civilisation may be 
perhaps the more clearly esti- 
mated. 


THE END. 





AT THE SHRINE OF THE WAR GOD. 


“It won’t be in the least 
like that,” said the Revenue 
Officer gloomily; ‘and be- 
sides, you’re out of tune.” 

There was excuse for his 
peevishness. We had arranged 
a fishing expedition for a week 
or ten days, and were on the 
point of departure when there 
came an Official telegram direct- 
ing the R.O. to proceed at once 
to Kataragam [and take charge 
in place of X., who was ill. 

It would be improper as 
well as unkind to repeat any of 
the remarks made by the R.O. 
for the first ten minutes after 
opening that telegram; they 


helped me to realise why one of 
his office clerks, when in dis- 
grace with him, had concluded 


a petition with: “I would 
rather abide in the desert than 
be cursed by Your Honour.” 
When he paused for breath, I 
asked what and where Kata- 
ragam might be. 

“It’s a place miles away 
from everywhere,” snapped the 
R.O., “called after a heathen 
god—imported from India, so 
you might have heard of him. 
He deserted his lawful wife and 
came over to Ceylon and took 
up with another lady, and 
several thousand pilgrims go 
to the place every August to 
celebrate this escapade of his 
—and, thanks to X.’s liver, 
I’ve got to look after them 
while they do it.” 

After allowing the R.O. a 
little more time to relieve his 


mind, I ventured the sugges- 
tion that I should accompany 
him. As my chief reason for 
undertaking the fishing ex- 
pedition had been to enjoy 
his society, there was very 
little point in my going up to 
N’Eliya by myself. The R.O. 
received the suggestion as gra- 
ciously as might be expected 
of him; that is to say, he 
grunted contemptuously, and 
then remarked that I came at 
my own risk, as there was small- 
pox about, 

So that was the reason why 
early on an August morning 
I stood watching the loading 
of the car, with echoes of 
the Pilgrims’ Chorus floating 
through my head. 

For that day’s journey our 
road lay through passes in the 
hills, at considerable height 
above sea-level. We slept the 
night at a Rest House, and 
continued on our way next 
morning. At first the road led 
among the foothills, where the 
jungle was still fresh and green, 
but when we emerged on the 
plain all around us was an abso- 
lute wilderness. All the rivers 
were dry. No touch of green 
relieved the arid browns and 
yellows of the landscape. Even 
the big trees had lost nearly all 
their leaves, and stood gaunt 
and bare against the sky. Run- 
ning against the wind, with 
the hood of the car raised to 
keep off the sun, it was endur- 
able; if we stopped for 4 
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moment the heat from the 
ground smote us like the blast 
of a furnace. 

We saw any number of deer 
straying in search of water; 
they seemed to have no fear 
of us in the close season, and 
we could run the car quite 
near them. 

That night we slept at Tissa- 
maharana, once a great city, 
the capital of Sinhalese kings 
before the days of Anuradha- 
pura; the jungles all round 
were full of ruins. The Rest 
House stands on rising ground, 
overlooking a huge tank, and 
surrounded by wooded hills 
beyond which we caught a 
glimpse of mountains seventy 
and eighty miles away. The 
R.0. took me to visit a daghoba 
built by King Tissa in the 
second century B.O., and re- 
cently restored. At a short 
distance it was still picturesque. 
Once inside the enclosure the 
first objects to meet our eyes 
were a drinking-fountain in 
ironwork, painted bright pink, 
and another erection resemb- 
ling that used for watering 
engines at a railway station, 
with ‘““——- & Sons, Engineers,” 
printed in large letters on the 
top. 

We turned from those abomi- 
nations to the colossal figures 
of Buddha, cut from the solid 
rock, one or two in good pre- 
servation, the rest headless and 
mutilated, but all retaining a 
pathetic dignity. There was 
also a fine figure of King 
Dutugamunu, brother of the 
pious founder, over which some 
misguided devotee had erected 
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a detestable modern brick 
shrine; either his enthusiasm 
or his resources failed before 
it was completed, and the roof 
was never put on. But the 
most striking figure of all was 
the wooden statue of a prin- 
cess, arrayed in a marvellous 
costume of velvet and silk, 
with a tinsel wrist-watch on 
each arm, who smiled on us 
from a shrine full of mats, pin- 
cushions, and antimacassars, 
votive offerings from the women 
pilgrims. I was reminded of a 
miraculous image of the Ma- 
donna, seen long ago in Italy, 
who dazzled my childish gaze 
with two Waterbury watches. 
* Dutugamunu was a pious 
old king,’’ observed the R.O. 
“He built another magnificent 
daghoba on the banks of the 
Mahaweliganga, where I went 
the other day. A little way 
off there is a tank, about which 
the local Ratemahatmaya told 
me a legend. When King 
Dutugamunu was building the 
daghoba he got a giant who 
was a sort of dependant of his 
to build the tank. This giant 
seems to have been a handy 
man in a general way: he 
used to cross the rivers every 
day to get milk and betel for 
the king from the Kandy dis- 
trict, and the place where the 
milk came from is called ‘ Kiri- 
patiya ’—‘ Milk Plain "—to this 
day, and on the mountain-side 
you can still see the traces of 
the giant’s footsteps. When 
the tank was finished, the giant 
approached the king, and said, 
‘Your Majesty has acquired 
merit by building the daghoba. 
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It is only just that the merit 
of building the tank should 
belong to me.’ The king craftily 
pretended to agree to this sug- 
gestion, and asked the giant to 
a feast to celebrate the opening 
of the tank—and after the feast 
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he slew the giant, and so ob- 
tained merit for the tank as 
well as for the daghoba. The 
Ratemahatmaya naively as- 
sured me that he could not 
answer for the truth of the 
story.” 


I. 


Next day we reached the 
goal of our pilgrimage, the 
shrine of Kataragam. 

I cannot say that it realised 
expectations, because no one 
would be likely to expect any- 
thing in any way resembling 
it. To think of a temple per- 
haps suggests no definite ideas 
to some persons; while to 
others it brings visions of the 
massy pylons and avenues of 
Karnak, the frozen foam - 
wreaths of Mount Abu, or the 
marble fanes of Greece and 
Rome. What we saw was a 
waterless plain, parched trees, 
and a square enclosure sur- 
rounded by a crumbling brick 
wall. Within the enclosure 
were the ‘“ devales,”’ for the 
most part miserable little huts 
built of sun-burnt bricks. The 
** Mahadevale,”’ the shrine of 
the god, is distinguished by four 
solid gold finials on the roof 
(tradition says that once upon 
a time the other shrines were 
similarly decorated, and that 
the roof-tiles were of gold). 
It is divided into two rooms, 
the public being allowed access 
only to the outer one. On the 
left-hand side of it is a small 
foot-bath, in which the Kapu- 
rala (ministering attendant) 
washes his feet before he enters 


the innermost shrine. A fire 
is kept burning constantly be- 
fore the “‘ Kalana-Madima,” a 
raised seat of clay covered with 
leopard-skins and instruments 
used in the worship of the god. 
This seat is said to have be- 
longed to the first priest who 
officiated at the shrine (circa 
150 B.c.), and is regarded as a 
sort of chair of office. 

There is a fine old “bo” 
tree in the enclosure, but it 
has been sadly neglected. Its 
branches have been allowed to 
drop off, and rot has spread all 
over it. The R.O., who is 
keen on trees, pointed out to 
one of the priests what might 
be done to arrest further decay, 
but the tree is so sacred that 
probably no one would dare to 
lay a finger upon it. Legend 
makes it an offshoot of the 
original “‘ bo ” tree which was 
brought from Buddhist India. 
to Ceylon. 

There was a strong south- 
west wind, which scattered dust 
and dead leaves all over the 
place, but did not appear to 
have any effect upon the mos- 
quitoes, who were lively in 
spite of the drought which had 
burned all the surrounding 
country to a cinder. We 
strolled up and down, and I 
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studied the story of Kataragam 
as told in a series of modern 
but spirited frescoes on the 
walls of the Mahadevale. This 
is the legend as I made it out 
with the help of the R.O. 

Kataragam, the War God, 
had a tiff with his wife, Tevanai, 
in consequence of which he left 
India and wandered about Cey- 
lon till he settled in a spot 
among the hills above the plain 
where his shrine now stands. 
Here he was visited by Buddha, 
who preached to him, with 
very poor results, to judge 
from the rest of the story. 

One day, when out hunting, 
he met a very pretty girl— 
Valiamma. She was the daugh- 
ter of a deer, and had been 
adopted by Veddhas, with 
whom she lived. Kataragam 
offered her marriage. She re- 


fused him, and the indignant 


god went off to consult his 
brother, Ganesha, the elephant- 
headed god of wisdom. Next 
day Kataragam appeared be- 
fore the maiden in the guise of 
a venerable Brahmin, who asked 
for food. When she gave it 
he begged for water, and pre- 
vailed upon her to guide him 
to the village well. On the 
way thither he asked whether 
she were not afraid to be left 
all alone while her men-folk 
were away hunting. Lightly 
she answered that she feared 
nothing but elephants. Upon 
the word, Ganesha appeared 
in the form of an elephant. 
The girl, terrified, clung to the 
false Brahmin for protection, 
and he vowed to save her if 
she would marry him. The 
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elephant vanished, and Kata- 
ragam and the maiden turned 
back to the village. As they 
went, the Veddhas met them 
and attacked Kataragam, who 
forthwith changed himself into 
a tree. The Veddhas gathered 
round to hew it down, but at 
the first blow blood gushed 
from the trunk. Then they 
knew that a god was there, and 
suffered him to take Valiamma 
as his bride. 

For many years the god and 
the daughter of the deer lived 
together in happiness. Then 
Tevanai in India wearied of 
her solitude, and sent two mes- 
sengers in search of her hus- 
band—Muttalingam Sami, who 
had been Kataragam’s tutor, 
and a man named Mohamed 
Navi. For a long time they 
scoured the country and found 
no trace of the god. They 
were about to give up the 
quest when one day the tutor 
found that some one had been 
smoking his opium pipe, which 
he had left behind him on the 
previous day. He knew that 
no one could have done this 
except Kataragam, and he re- 
doubled his efforts, till at last 
he discovered the truant. 

It seemed as though the 
searchers might have spared 
their trouble, for Kataragam 
flatly refused to return to his 
lawful wife, and persuaded Mut- 
talingam to hold his tongue. 
The traitor, Mohamed Navi, 
however, sneaked back to Te- 
vanai with his story. She 
hurried to Ceylon, but was un- 
able to harm her rival. Kata- 
ragam had hidden her in a 
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shrine and set on one side of it 
a temple for Muttalingam Sami, 
and on the other a mosque for 
Mohamed Navi, so as to pro- 
tect her on either hand. 

I gave up any attempt to 
“make sense” out of such a 
fantastic and ill - constructed 
story. But the R.O. in his 
spare moments applied him- 
self to working out the problem 
and convinced himself that the 
festival originated with the 
Veddhas. The Veddhas, it ap- 
pears, had a god, sometimes 
called ‘‘ The god of the rock,” 
and they used to hold cere- 
monial dances on the rocky 
hills. In the legend of Kata- 
ragam they figure as the pro- 
tectors and guardians of the 
deer maiden, and the hill upon 
which Kataragam is supposed 
to have dwelt with her bears 
the name of “the hill where 
the Veddhas live.”” Further- 
more, the R.O. found a very 
strong tradition that ‘in the 
old days”’ the Veddhas were 
the temple ministers. It seems 
possible that a Tamil invasion 
imposed the worship of the 
Hindu Kataragam on the ex- 
isting Veddha ritual. At any 
rate, the festival dates from 
remote times: it was about 
150 B.c. that King Dutuga- 
munu is said to have built the 
temple as a thank-offering for 
his victory over a Tamil enemy. 

The episode of Mohamed Navi 
presumably was introduced at 
a later date to give the Mo- 
hammedans a share in the 
story, but this complaisance 
did not go so far as to concede 
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them also a share in the fes- 
tival. If any Mohammedan 
ventures to put his nose in- 
side the sacred enclosure while 
the festival is going on, he is 
set upon and soundly beaten. 
Another version of the story 
says that the Mohammedan 
saint whose shrine is enclosed 
in the mosque was a “ Nebi” 
of great sanctity, who dis- 
covered near Kataragam the 
fountain of life which will give 
immortality to any one who 
drinks of it. Unfortunately 
for the pilgrims, the fountain 
has now run dry, and its very 
site is unknown. Any fountain, 
whether it gave immortality or 
not, would be an unspeakable 
blessing in that thirsty land. 
The prevailing note in the 
worship of Kataragam is fear ; 
the War God is no compas- 
sionate healing power, such as 
“Our Lady of Madhu,” but 
an object of dread. Robert 
Knox, the English sailor who 
was a captive in the island of 
Ceylon from 1659 to 1679, tells 
of the “‘ great God who dwelleth 
in a town they call Cotteragom,” 
whose ‘“‘ Name and Power strik- 
eth terror into the Chingulayes,” 
a terror which continues to 
this day. When we stopped at 
Tissamaharana, our Buddhist 
servants went off to pay their 
vows at the Buddhist temple, 
“in order,” as one of them 
confessed, ‘that no harm 
should come to them at Kata- 
ragam.” Poor devil! After 
our visit he went down with 
one of the worst attacks of 
fever that I have ever seen. 
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Immediately on our arrival 
the R.O. had to wrestle with 
sanitary problems. 

The festival is a source of 
serious danger to all in the 
neighbourhood. Frequently it 
has been the cause of bad out- 
breaks of cholera and small- 
pox. Hindus regard death at 
Kataragam as the surest gate 
to a better life, but the unfor- 
tunate Buddhist villager, who 
(unless he is a trader) has little 
or no interest in the festival, 
has very different ideas upon 
the subject. Upon this occa- 
sion smallpox was known to 
exist along the road taken by 
the pilgrims from the eastern 
province. 

“We must keep that lot as 
much ag we can to themselves,” 
decided the R.O., and he went 
off to look for an isolation 
camp. In the course of his 
search he came upon a fine 
compound with huts built for 
the use of pilgrims by a charit- 
able lady. Here was luck; 
and by another stroke of for- 
tune, the lady herself happened 
to be on the spot. 

The R.O. approached her in 
his best manner, and insinuated 
his desire to secure her com- 
pound and huts for the exclu- 
sive use of pilgrims from the 
eastern province. At first she 
demurred, and the R.O. was 
obliged to use all his powers 
of persuasion, pointing out what 
an act of charity it would be on 
her part, and how much merit 
she would acquire. She then 
said that she would let the 
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pilgrims have these quarters if 
she might remain. The R.O. 
pointed out the risk of infection 
for her, and undertook to find 
accommodation elsewhere for 
herself and her retinue. Yield- 
ing by inches to the R.O.’s 
wiles, she said she would go else- 
where if she might leave her 
goods and chattels in the com- 
pound. The R.O. explained 
the theory of germs in a style 
suitable to the occasion. Fin- 
ally, the pious lady yielded on 
all points, and the R.O. trium- 
phantly took possession of her 
compound. 

Next day he encountered the 
lady again. She told him she 
was returning at once to her 
own home, as the god had ap- 
peared to her in a dream, and 
warned her to leave the festi- 
val. Evidently the R.O.’s scien- 
tific information had been too 
much for her nerves. 

““T suppose you have had 
plenty of experience of small- 
pox,” I observed to the B.O., 
when he was explaining the 
measures taken for the public 
safety. 

“Well, yes, I suppose I 
have,” he admitted. “I had 
a particularly cheerful time 
once in my former district. 
Smallpox had broken out on 
some of the tea-plantations, so 
we established a temporary 
hospital, and a camp for ‘ con- 
tacts,’ who were to be kept 
under observation. One day I 
got a wire to say that my 
temporary hospital was full, 
and there were two fresh small- 
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pox cases. I rushed off and 
made arrangements with the 
contacts to put up some extra 
buildings—one couldn’t employ 
any one else on the job for 
fear of infection, as the only 
place where more sheds could 
be put up was next to the hos- 
pital. Then I went back to 
my headquarters. Next day a 
wire from the medical officer 
to say that the contacts, about 
fifty in number, refused to 
work! It looked rather ugly. 
I couldn’t get away at once 
myself—incidentally, we had a 
bad epidemic of rinderpest at 
the same time—so I wired to 


the Medical Officer to stop 
their food, and sent the Police 
Inspector down to put the 
fear of God into them. I was 
in a bit of a funk. If those 
contacts had ‘played up’ or 
attempted to bolt, I could 
have done nothing, with the 
very minute police force on the 
spot. Luckily my argumentum 
ad stomachum proved good, and 
when I went down next day I 
found the new sheds finished.” 

Whether it were due to the 
R.O.’s precautions, or to the 
favour of the god, not a single 
case of smallpox occurred at 
Kataragam during the festival. 


Iv. 


When the pious Dr Davy 
visited Kataragam early in the 
nineteenth century, he found 
that the festival was not greatly 
patronised. ‘“‘In a very few 
years,” he opined, “ probably 
the buildings will be level to 
the ground, and the traveller 
will have difficulty in discover- 
ing the site. Such, we must 
hope, will be their fate, and 
the fate of every building con- 
secrated to superstition of this 
very degrading and mischievous 
kind.” 

In uttering this aspiration 
the worthy man did not fore- 
see the opening up of the hill 
country of Ceylon, first in 
coffee and then in tea, which 
brought an enormous influx of 
Tamil coolies from India. They 
are now the chief supporters of 
the cult of Kataragam. 

It was like some strange 
dream to watch the pilgrims 


arriving by scores, by fifties, 
by hundreds. For the most 
part they travelled by night, 
which made sleep impossible 
for all within earshot, as every 
new contingent that arrived 
shouted ‘ Aréhari!” at the 
top of their voices, waking up 
all the others, who joined in. 
“ Aréhari!” seemed to be 
the Kataragam equivalent for 
* Alleluia!” The pilgrims 
shouted ‘‘ Aréhari!” by day 
and by night whenever thoy 
had nothing else to do, and it 
was amusing to note the end- 
less variety of ways in which 
the syllables can be intoned. 
Words fail me to describe 
the crowd. The majority were 
Tamils, whose appearance was 
unprepossessing. Quite a large 
proportion came from India. 
Some of them were of the type 
which one usually associates 
with patent-leather shoes and 
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a frock-coat, and it was a joy 
to see them struggling and 
sweating along the track. Then 
there were persons of quality, 
who brought their own band, 
usually consisting of a “ sera- 
phina”’ (a sort of portable 
harmonium, much beloved by 
the natives), a pipe, and cym- 
bals. There were family par- 
ties, including the grey-haired 
and toothless grandmother, and 
the toddler wearing nothing 
but a string, for whom the 
pilgrimage took the place of 
the excursion to Margate or 
Southend of the British pro- 
letariat. There were conjurers, 
acrobats, and devil dancers. 
There were gamblers, who re- 
quired much watching, and 
“holy men ” of every variety. 
One could not help a certain 
pride in the much - abused 
British rule, when one remem- 
bered that this seething mass 
—some ten thousand in all— 
was controlled by a single 
Englishman, with two native 
police sergeants and twelve 
native constables at his back. 
(Technical assistance was given 
by a native Medical Officer 
and two native sanitary in- 
spectors, who had every reason 
to be proud of their work.) 
There was something fasci- 
nating but revolting about the 
“holy men.” Here at last I 
saw the devotees about whom 
I had read in books that were 
old-fashioned in my childhood 
—men with shaggy locks and 
gnarled bones, whose nails had 
been left uncut till they were 
like the talons of birds; men 
with hooks run through the 
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flesh of their backs; most 
wonderful of all, men and 
women with silver arrows pierc- 
ing their noses, lips, and 
tongues. How these last made 
the pilgrimage I am unable 
to tell; they cannot possibly 
eat, and drinking must be 
very difficult. I saw one man 
whose mouth was literally 
blocked by a silver band fast- 
ened to an arrow which pierced 
his tongue. If this were kept 
in place all day he could not 
have swallowed anything. I 
am inclined to think that those 
devotees who came from a long 
distance must have unscrewed 
their arrows at night. 

We saw a woman’s tongue 
pierced. The rite was per- 
formed down by the river-side 
in the presence of a fairly 
large crowd. When we arrived 
upon the scene the woman 
was dancing about wildly as 
if possessed. After a while 
she became rigid, and pro- 
truded her tongue. Then the 
priest advanced, and enveloped 
her head and his own in a 
cloth—bringing us a reminis- 
cence half ghastly, half comi- 
cal, of the early days of photo- 
graphy. To this, after a few 
minutes, was added a sugges- 
tion of drawing-room conjur- 
ing, when the priest removed 
the cloth and disclosed the 
woman’s face with cheeks and 
tongue transfixed with a silver 
arrow. 

Then followed what was the 
most uncanny part of the inci- 
dent. The woman, moving as 
though in a trance, walked up 
to a man in the crowd. For 
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some minutes she stood rigid 
before him, each gazing into 
the other’s eyes. 


*¢ Lo trafitto il miro, ma nulla disse, 
Anzi co’ pié fermati sbadigliava, 
Pur come sonno o febbre |’ assalisse.” 


The words floated through my 
mind as we stood there watch- 
ing. Then the evil spirit, or 
whatever it may have been, 
passed into the man, and he 
began in his turn to dance 
wildly. What happened to 
him I did not see. We went 
with the woman and a pro- 
cession of onlookers to the 
temple, where the Kapurala 
removed the arrow. I saw no 
blood when it was taken out. 
Another pilgrim carried re- 
ligious enthusiasm even higher. 
One night we were sitting out 
after dinner, smoking and yarn- 
ing, when one of the native 
constables dashed into the com- 
pound in great excitement, 
saluted breathlessly, and re- 
ported that one of the pilgrims 
had cut his throat in the temple. 
The R.O. inquired whether 
the man were dead or dying, 
and on being assured that he 
had not succeeded in damaging 
himself seriously, placidly ob- 
served, ‘‘ That’s all right, then.” 
The constable was urgent that 
the man should be arrested. 
The R.O. refused to issue any 
such order. ‘“ You can’t say 
that the man has been guilty 
of any offence,” he pointed out 
magisterially. ‘He did not 
try to commit suicide. He 
merely cut himself in a fit of 
religious enthusiasm.”—“ Like 
the; priests of Baal,’”’ he added 
to me, when the aggrieved 


constable had taken his de- 
parture. ‘One often thinks 
of them out here.” 

“TI used to think Elijah a 
bloodthirsty old savage,” I 
said. “ After seeing something 
of ‘ Baal’ worship in India, I 
wished he were on the spot to 
do a little more cleaning up.” 

Prominent among the de- 
votees was a very holy man, 
who, amongst other religious 
exercises, climbed to the top 
of the hill above Kataragam to 
light a bonfire of ghee and cam- 
phor. He was under a vow of 
silence for ten years, out of 
which he had completed seven ; 
but, as the R.O. said, “ He 
used to get his own back by 
clearing his throat in the early 
morning.” Those who have 
heard natives of the East clear 
their throats may achieve some 
idea of the sounds produced ; 
this man must have been the 
world’s champion at the per- 
formance. 

The conjurers and jugglers 
were also worth watching, in 
their way. We saw the basket 
trick very well done. We also 
saw an objectionable small boy 
perform a gruesome feat. He 
made a little heap of sand on 
the ground, stuck a needle into 
it, point upwards, then bent 
backwards until he touched 
the needle-point with the edge 
of his eyelid, when he returned 
to an upright position, with the 
needle sticking in the corner of 
his eye. The R.O. was inclined 
to be excited about this ex- 
ploit, till I pointed out that it 
was performed on Epsom Downs 
by a disreputable English acro- 
bat in the mid-Victorian era. 
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(See Buckland’s ‘ Curiosities of 
Natural History.’) 

The ‘‘ street ” from the main 
temple enclosure to Valiamma’s 
temple is about a quarter of a 
mile long. At the end farthest 
from the main temple, tem- 
porary booths had been erected 
for the sale of foodstuffs and 
general merchandise. During 
the daytime quite a brisk fair 
was held. There must have 
been over two hundred traders 
here — Moors, Malays, low - 
country Sinhalese, and Tamils 
—who were evidently out more 
for business than devotion. A 
pretty good business some of 
them must have made of it, 
judging from the prices they 
charged. It was curious to 
notice quite a large number of 
up-to-date sewing - machines 
busily at work, making clothes 
for the pilgrims. The R.O. 
took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity for the execution of his 
design for a soda-water cooler, 
made like a bandolier, which 
kept our drinks beautifully 
cool. Extremes meet in the 
East with the inconsequence of 
a dream, and sewing-machines 
with all the latest improve- 
ments whir in the midst of a 
jungle given over to pre-his- 
toric superstitions. 

One of the principal occupa- 
tions of the more devout pil- 
grims during the daylight hours 
was to roll almost naked round 


Besides the human interest 


supplied by the pilgrims, we 
had a certain amount of sensa- 
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and round the temple enclosure 
—the idea being, I believe, to 
touch the sacred soil with every 
part of their bodies. Some of 
these “‘ rollers ’’ carried a cocoa- 
nut in their hands, which, when 
the rolling was concluded, was 
broken at the entrance to the 
temple. The little boys in the 
crowd would then dash forward 
and fight over the fragments. 

Women, so far as I ob- 
served, did noé roll, but some- 
times they accompanied a roll- 
ing relative, and steered him 
straight when he seemed likely 
to cannon into a pillar or other 
obstacle in his path. They 
also performed what appeared 
to be ‘“ Muller’s Exercises,” 
lying flat on their faces, and 
touching the ground first with 
each cheek, then with forehead, 
nose, and chin in turn. 

The experts at rolling were 
said to do a course all down 
the street and back again to 
the temple enclosure, but I 
never saw aly one stay the 
course. I was fascinated by 
these rollers, and watched them 
almost every day, having very 
little else to do. I suggested 
to the R.O. that he ought to 
organise a contest among the 
pilgrims, and present a cup for 
the Kataragam Rolling Cham- 
pionship ; but he rebuked my 
levity, and said that the sug- 
gestion, if known, would cause 
great offence. 


tion provided by the inhabi- 
tants of the jungle. 
One day an old woman pil- 
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grim was quietly washing her 
rice in the stream close to the 
camp, when she was attacked 
by a wanderoo monkey. As a 
rule, the monkeys in this neigh- 
bourhood are very tame, and 
we could not discover what 
impelled the brute to set upon 
her. It may have been pure 
devilry or a sudden fancy to 
taste the rice. But the old 
woman held on valiantly to 
her property, and succeeded in 
escaping with it, though not 
without several severe bites. 
The Medical Officer attended 
to her injuries, and no evil 
consequences followed, so far 
as we were able to tell. 

The wild elephants from the 
jungle used to come quite 
close to our camp at night. 
Once in the night I heard un- 
mistakable sounds from the 


compound, and woke up the 
R.O. to tell him that there was 


an elephant outside. In reply 
he told me exactly what sort 
of a fool I was to wake him up 
when I had nightmare. How- 
ever, next morning there were 
the tracks plainly to be seen, 
and I was able to make a few 
suitable remarks to the R.O. 
One evening the R.O. went 
for a stroll by himself. When 
he came back he told me that 
on the way home he had stopped 
to look at some monkeys play- 
ing in a clearing. As he turned 
round he saw the Ratemahat- 
maya behind him, and asked 
what on earth he wanted. The 
Ratemahatmaya replied that 
the place was so dangerous in 
the evening, owing to the ele- 
phants, that he had followed 
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His Honour in order to charm 
them away. 

** Did he really mean it?” I 
asked. 

“* Absolutely,” said the R.0O. ; 
“he evidently believed with 
his whole heart that he could 
do it.” 

There may have been some 
virtue in the Ratemahatmaya’s 
incantations, for that same 
evening some pilgrims coming 
from the daghoba were chased 
by elephants close to the clear- 
ing through which the RB.O. 
had passed a short time pre- 
viously. 

One evening I was tempted 
to go into the jungle and sit 
up for a bear over a water- 
hole. The R.O. refused to 
accompany me; he had played 
that game often before, he 
said, and besides, the mos- 
quitoes would be unbearable. 
He produced, however, for my 
escort a native headman, and 
a@ very ancient native tracker, 
who looked as if he might have 
lived in the jungle ever since 
the temple was built. How 
this ancient was going to dodge 
bears or elephants I could not 
guess; but once in the jungle 
he was quite a different man, 
active and lithe as a cat. 

It was an eerie walk on the 
moonlit elephant -track. We 
could hear elephants crashing 
about quite close to us, and I 
confess I did not feel altogether 
happy. 

After somewhere about an 
hour’s tramp we reached 4 
rocky hill, at the base of which 
was a hollow with some water 
in it. The animals were said 
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to come here to drink during 
the season of drought. The 
jungle was of stunted growth, 
and nowhere could I see a tree 
of sufficient size to serve as a 
refuge in case of an attack by 
elephants. Though the moon 
was nearly full, I could not 
get accustomed to the light. 
It was extremely difficult to 
distinguish objects, and over 
and over again, catching sight 
of some boulder that I had not 
noticed before, I would imagine 
it to be a bear. 

We sat in shadow on the 
bare rock, slightly above the 
water-hole. Our backs were 
absolutely unprotected, and I 
kept thinking that I heard the 
soft scratching of a _ bear’s 
claws behind me as he padded 
over the rocks. By degrees 
my nerves settled down in the 
long wait before we saw any- 
thing. At first nothing more 
exciting than a couple of stray 
jackals appeared to disturb us. 
Then a huge boar came into 
view, and made a great dis- 
turbance, his tushes gleaming 
fiercely in the moonlight. I 
longed to plug him—ydda yap 
péya Onpiov hev—but it would 
not have been exactly sporting, 
and the shot might disturb 
more worthy game. 

A small herd of spotted deer 
were our next visitors. Hither 
they were very thirsty or else 
the wind was exactly right, 
for they never showed the 
least. nervousness, and seemed 
absolutely unaware of our pres- 
ence, 

_ Then, as I was almost doz- 
ing, the tracker gave me a 
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nudge, and I saw a dark 
shape sneaking down to the 
water-hole, but its outline was 
so indistinct that I could not 
risk a shot. It disappeared 
into the hollow, and the tracker 
made a slight movement, evi- 
dently of annoyance at my 
stupidity in not being able to 
see what was quite distinct to 
his eyes. I hoped that on 
getting out of the hole the 
bear would give me another 
chance. We could hear him 
drinking and snuffling, but he 
was quite out of sight. He 
seemed to take an enormous 
time over his drink. Then 
suddenly he reappeared, very 
indistinct, but it must be now 
or never before he could round 
the shoulder of the rock. Bang! 
went my -400 express. The 
noise in the stillness of the 
night was terrific. The bear 
disappeared, untouched. 

We waited for the chance 
of another shot, and I dozed 
off. The next thing I knew 
was that somebody had been 
hurled against me, and I was 
lying on my side on the bare 
rock, anxiously clutching my 
rifle. The bear that I had 
dreaded must be on me, from 
behind ! 

There was a bit of a stam- 
pede, and when we had re- 
covered our wits, we found 
our three selves all intact, and 
no bear. I could not help 
bursting out laughing. Then 
the tracker confessed that he 
had fallen asleep and toppled 
over against me. 

As it was getting light we 
prepared to go back to camp. 
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Tea from a thermos was most 
refreshing, and then I went to 
see whether I could find the 
spot where my bullet had 
struck. I found the mark: it 
was a bad miss, and I felt a 
considerable fool. However, on 
returning to camp, instead of 
being jeered at by the R.O. as 
I had expected, I was consoled 
to hear that shooting by moon- 
light without previous experi- 
ence was a very tricky busi- 
ness, and that no man could 
expect to bag a bear at his first 
attempt unless the light were 
unusually good. 

One day the R.O. and I 
went to see the remains of a 
fine daghoba, built by some 
old Sinhalese king, at a little 
distance to the north of the 
temple. Near it are some in- 
teresting inscribed stones and 
two statues. Within, it is said 
to contain the stone seat used 
by Kataragam when he lived 
among the hills with the deer 
maiden. We tried to climb to 
the top, but the wind was very 
strong, and the bricks kept 
crumbling away beneath our 
feet, so we gave it up. 

For some years past at every 
festival, collections have been 
made for the restoration of 
this daghoba, but nothing has 
been done: the work would be 
beyond the capacity of any 
one but an expert architect. 
There is a very fine tract of 
land stretching away for miles 
to the north, which was once 
padi fields. These were watered 
from an ancient dam on the 
Menia Ganga (Gem _ River), 
which flows past Kataragam. 
There are also four or five 
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tanks in the jungle, but all 
are breached, and the lands— 
all the property of the temple 
—lie waste. With the con- 
tributions collected from the 
pilgrims, the waste might be 
reclaimed, but the man to 
start the work has yet to be 
found. 

One of the pictures which 
remains most vividly in my 
memory from the fortnight 
spent at Kataragam is that of 
an oasis about four miles from 
the shrine, the place wh.ure the 
god is supposed to have met 
the deer maiden. We started 
off one morning to visit it, 
and came upon it quite sud- 
denly. I had not realised 
that we had arrived until we 
found ourselves on the green 
banks of a lovely clear purling 
stream, with the most beauti- 
ful ‘‘ Kumbuk ”’ trees fringing 
it on either side with their 
quaintly-buttressed stems. An 
old thatched temple dedicated 
to Ganesha stood on the edge 
of the jungle. In a rock cave 
above the stream we saw an 
old hermit sitting in contem- 
plation, as he had sat for 
some five years. In the pools 
of the river were fish so tame 
that they swam up and ate 
cocoa-nut out of our hands. 
It reminded me of some of 
those Chinese drawings of placid 
holy men enthroned in solitary 
places. 

And now the climax of the 
Kataragam festival was ap- 
proaching. The “ Vel ”—the 
sacred weapon which Katara- 
gam used in his fight against 
Suran, King of the Asuras— 
had been brought from Ool- 
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ombo, and the number of the 
pilgrims had increased greatly. 
The last night of the festival 
came. The image of the god 
was brought forth and placed 
on an elephant to visit the 
temple of Valiamma at the 
end of the street, and the 
daghoba on the north side of 
the Hindu temple. As the 
elephant rocked and swayed on 
its way the worshippers raised 
an unspeakable din, with shouts 
and bells and tomtoms, as has 
ever been the custom, either, 
as some say, to drown the cries 
of the jealous goddess Tevanai, 
or else, as others maintain, to 
distract her attention from her 
husband’s proceedings. (The 
noise produced could be relied 
upon to effect either purpose 
thoroughly.) 

At the daghoba some sort 
of Buddhist ceremony was per- 
formed by the Buddhist priest, 
and Hindus and Buddhists alike 
presented offerings. The pro- 
cessions during the first week 
of the festival had been some- 
what tame and lacking in en- 
thusiasm ; but on this crown- 
ing night a wave of religious 
frenzy ran through the camp, 
where over ten thousand pil- 
grims were crying “‘ Aréhar4 ! ” 
as the god passed through. 
About one in every ten bore on 
his head a chatty filled with 
burning ghee and camphor. The 
fires blazed fiercely, the smoke 
eddied forth, and the wind 
drove it here and there in gusts, 
alternately veiling and revealing 
the figures of the worshippers. 
The scene was indescribably 
wild and fascinating. 
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Next morning came the water- 
cutting ceremony. The image 
of the god was placed in a 
palanquin covered with a cloth, 
and taken from the temple to 
the river, where it was bap- 
tised within a magic circle cut 
in the stream by the Kapurala. 
At the auspicious moment— 
the exact full moon, according 
to the calculations of the native 
astrologers—all the musical in- 
struments blared forth gusts 
of the worst discordance imagin- 
able. The crowd, which had 
collected by the river, with 
loud cries raised hands to 
heaven, and plunged into the 
stream. I got thoroughly 
splashed during this perform- 
ance, though I was some dis- 
tance away. 

This bath washes away the 
sins committed by the pilgrim 
during the past year. An in- 
congruous memory came into 
my head of the north-country 
steel-workers who used to pay 
an annual visit to some East 
Coast watering-place on August 
Bank Holiday. Said one man 
to his neighbour in the sea, 
“TIT say, Jim, you be mighty 


dirty.” ‘Ay, lad,” replied 
Jim. “I missed the train 
last year.” The Hindu who 


misses his annual pilgrimage 
to Kataragam must, one sup- 
poses, be “mighty dirty” 
(morally) for the next year. 

As soon as this ceremony was 
over the crowd melted away. 
By midday hardly a soul was 
left, and by the next day the 
jungle was left once more to 
the undisputed lordship of the 
wild animals. 
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Mr BALDWIN is a brave and 
honest man. He is afraid 
neither of the truth nor of his 
supporters. He does not cling 
to office with a fury that blinds 
him to the present and to 
the future alike. His country 
means far more to him than 
his own personal success. It is 
evident, therefore, according to 
a well-known definition, that 
he is not a man of “‘ first-class 
brains.” Of the shifts and 


turnings, of the changes in 


mind and opinion, which be- 
long to that élite he knows 
nothing. And he demands of 
his supporters the same straight- 
forwardness which he shows to 
them. He has lifted politics 
out of the sphere of flattery. 
The working-man is not the 
god to him which he has ap- 
peared to the most of our 
demagogues. This personage, 
before whom Prime Ministers 
have quailed in obsequious awe, 
has been familiar to him all 
his life; and though he knows 
how to treat him as a friend, 
he does not know how to bend 
the knee before him in adul- 
atory worship. He tells him 
plainly that he has duties as 
well as rights, that it is his 
business, as it is the business 


of all of us, to serve the State 
as best we may, and that ser- 
vice is not affected by its 
quality or result. A plough- 
man who drives a_ straight 
furrow and a Minister of State 
who governs aright merit the 
same gratitude. Unconsciously 
perhaps he echoed the thought 
of George Herbert’s poem :— 
‘* A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine.” 
A new lesson, indeed, to be 
taught by a Prime Minister to 
a listening people. 

When Mr Baldwin made his 
speech at Plymouth he dis- 
cussed in such terms of fam- 
iliarity as might appeal to 
all the gravest subject now 
before the country, of unem- 
ployment, which fills honest 
men with fear, and the mere 
apprehension of which is a 
terror to the employed. “It 
takes the spirit out of a man,” 
said Mr Baldwin, speaking not 
only as Prime Minister but as 
an employer of labour. And 
80, with a simple clarity, he 
put before his audience the 
new factors which had come 
into the world of industry 
since the war. It was not for 
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him to repeat the ancient cries 
and to excite the ancient pre- 
judices of twenty years since, 
and there are few who do 
not confuse parrot-cries with 
the gospel that will not turn 
an attentive ear to what he 
said. He asked his hearers 
to consider, as new factors 
since the war, “‘an increased 
population in a country al- 
ready industrialised to the sat- 
uration point,” and a Europe 
whose reconstruction will not 
be complete for many a year. 
While the work of reconstruc- 
tion is going on we have to 
find work for our people, and 
when Germany is able to begin 
the payment of reparations, 
the payment can be made 
only by the trade balance of 
Germany—that is, by her bal- 
ance of exports. ‘‘ This makes 
me think,” said Mr Baldwin, 
“that sometimes in interna- 
tional indebtedness it is not 
wholly beneficial to be a 
creditor.” 

And Germany threatens an- 
other danger to our industries. 
The many schemes of the ex- 
ploitation of Germany by in- 
ternational financiers are for 
us a constant peril. “If any- 
thing of that kind should come 
to pass,” said Mr Baldwin, 
“you may depend upon it 
that the first market which 
suffers the brunt of the attack 
will be our market, and if 
there were a danger... of 
the dumping into this country 
of accumulated stocks from 
the Ruhr to the detriment of 
our manufacturers, I have no 
doubt that Parliament, whatever 
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party may be in power, what- 
ever pledges may have been 
given, will take steps to see 
that no trading of that kind 
will be allowed.” We may 
hope that this may be true. 
Meanwhile, it is well to open 
our eyes for the kind of com- 
petition that is in store for us. 
We still refuse to protect 
ourselves against competing 
nations, in spite of the pious 
and innocuous protests con- 
tained in the so-called Paris 
Resolutions. Why these Re- 
solutions were passed by a 
set of men who did not intend 
to do more than put them on 
record we do not know. But 
they seem to show that for 
a moment Mr Asquith and 
his friends were not wholly 
blind to the truth. And since 
the Armistice, the markets of 
the world are more sternly 
closed against us than ever 
they were. We are asked, in 
a far louder voice than before, 
to continue to fight hostile 
tariffs with free imports. There 
is no free trade about this; 
there is no fair trade; there 
is no possibility of making a 
bargain, for we have nothing 
to bargain with. There is only 
unemployment for us, who 
patiently permit our own work 
to be done for us by Germans, 
or Danes, or Americans. At 
the same time, we are paying 
our vast debt to America, 
£30,000,000 a year, and the 
Americans, lest our task should 
be too easy, have set up against 
us the wall of the Fordney 
tariff. In any case, as Mr 


Baldwin says, ‘“‘we can only 
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pay that debt by increasing our 
export trade or by reducing 
our imports, or both; but the 
enforced pushing of our ex- 
ports is apt to necessitate sales 
overseas at prices which show 
a continually diminishing profit, 
and this unsatisfactory busi- 
ness reacts on the terms on 
which other export trade is 
done, so that the whole is 
rendered less profitable, and 
it is perfectly possible that the 
United Kingdom at this mo- 
ment is already suffering from 
making these payments.”’ This, 
then, is our condition; we are 
making every sacrifice to our 
greed for cheapness, and very 
soon cheap goods will avail us 
nothing, for we shall not have 
a shilling to buy them with. 
So laissez-faire, with its pleas- 
ant corollary, ‘the devil take 
the hindmost,” is raised to a 
religion, and, let it be remem- 
bered, we are the hindmost, 
and the devil is close at our 
heels. 

What, then, should be done ? 
Mr Baldwin, being an honest 
man, cannot contemplate what 
he believes to be the unneces- 
sary ruin of his country. At 
the same time, he does not 
forget that Mr Bonar Law 
gave a pledge that during the 
present Parliament there should 
be no fundamental change in 
the fiscal arrangements of the 
country. It would be fatal 
to the Empire, Mr Baldwin 
thinks, if he delayed indefin- 
itely the inevitable reform. If 
he hesitated, ‘‘ too late ’’ would 
be written once more over a 
wise piece of constructive policy. 
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Yet he cannot rid himself of 
his predecessor’s pledge. A 
man of “first-class brains” 
maybe would not heed it. He 
could say that he was not 
bound by another’s word, or 
that his Government was not 
the Government of Mr Bonar 
Law, or that he could make 
whatever changes in the tariff 
without changing anything 
“‘fundamentally,”’ or that the 
Paris Resolutions were still oper- 
ative, and that everything was 
permitted to him so long as 
he~*held these Resolutions in 
his hand. But Mr Baldwin 
is not a man of shifts and 
tricks. He is not skilled, as 
he confessed, to find a way 
round. He regards the prob- 
lem of unemployment as one 
which must be solved first 
of all. The battle will be 
hazardous. ‘I can fight it,” 
says Mr Baldwin. “I am 
willing to fight it. I cannot 
fight it without weapons. I 
have for myself come to the 
conclusion that owing to the 
conditions that exist in the 
world to-day—having regard 
to the economic environment, 
having regard to the situation 
of our country,—if we go pot- 
tering along as we are we shall 
have grave unemployment with — 
us to the end of time.... 
The only way of fighting this 
subject is by protecting the 
home market.” If Mr Baldwin 
holds these opinions, and he 
holds them very stoutly, he 
is bound in honour to convert 
them into facts with the small- 
est delay. There is only one 
course, then, which he can 
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follow: to dissolve Parliament 
at once, rid himself of Mr 
Bonar Law’s pledge, and get 
authority from the country to 
save it by the only possible 
means. 

From the politicians’ point 
of view, Mr Baldwin runs a 
great risk. Suppose the coun- 
try to its own undoing were to 
turn against him? He might 
never again be Prime Minister. 
He might have climbed the 
greasy pole just to slide down 
it again. For the opportunists 
who have governed us of late 
this might appear a tragedy 
not to be contemplated. Mr 
Baldwin cares for none of these 
things. He values office only 
as an opportunity to do what 
he thinks right, and if he cannot 
do that he is content to lay 
aside the staff of authority. 
As he cannot act otherwise 


than he does, so he does not 
overrate the possible conse- 


quence of his action. He does 
not promise the millennium, 
though he freely admits the 
cruel disadvantages under which 
we have lived and worked. 
“You have had to endure,” 
said he at Swansea, “‘ the most 
violent ups and downs in our 
staple industries, caused now 
by the imposition of foreign 
tariffs and now by the dump- 
ing of foreign produce; and 
what with one of these things 
and the other there have been 
times when the strain on those 
responsible for the conduct of 
business to find orders to keep 
their works going has been 
. enough to break the heart of 
any but the strongest. It is a 
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strain unfairly and unduly hard 
on the employer and on the 
workman.” 

How in these conditions of 
uncertainty shall the English 
working-man sustain a proper 
standard of life? Only by 
remedying the defects in our 
industrial system, by seeing 
to it that neither our employers 
nor our workmen shall be ex- 
posed unfairly to the merciless 
attacks of foreign competition, 
when our foreign competitors 
are able to shelter themselves 
behind the walls of their own 
high tariffs. The Free Trade 
purchased by the costly propa- 
ganda of Cobden and Bright 
was merely an artifice to ensure 
low wages. It was represented 
by them, according to the wont 
of politicians, who hang one 
picture on their walls and ask 
you to look at another, as a 
golden dream. It was to bring 
peace and prosperity to all the 
world. There was to be no 
more war, because foreign na- 
tions were to be too happy to 
fight. They would busy them- 
selves in exchanging their goods 
with one another, and would 
let the harsh and noisy world 
go by. As we know now, none 
of these things happened. We 
remained, as we remain, the 
only country in the world to 
adopt Free Trade, or rather 
Free Imports. The golden gift 
was steadily rejected by every 
other nation on the face of the 
globe. Even at home there 
were whisperings as early as 
1847, even in the tabernacles 
of devout Radicalism, that Peel 
had gone too far. It was too 
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late then to retrace a step. 
And so we have taken other 
steps, letting the foreigner do 
our work for us, and wondering 
that there is unemployment 
in our midst. If we buy bacon 
in Denmark, as we commonly 
do, we cannot expect the profit 
which comes from feeding the 
pig and curing the bacon. 
That goes to the Dane, to whom 
it properly belongs; and if the 
Danish bacon is cheaper than 
the English, we should add 
to the cost of the Danish bacon 
the profit and the employment 
which have unfairly been taken 
away from our farms and our 
labourers. And the moral in- 
jury which Free Trade has done 
the English nation is yet greater 
than the financial. A people 
which cannot feed itself be- 
comes a parasite upon the world. 
Do not hens lay eggs in Eng- 
land, as elsewhere ? And must 
we send across the seas for 
the sad eggs, which come to 
us rather wearied by the voy- 
age ? So we depend on others 
for the first necessities of life, 
and facing peace with the dis- 
comfort which comes of stale 
and travel-stained food, we face 
war in abject fear of starvation. 
So, too, Free Trade, which was 
to bring back the golden age, 
has made the English, who alone 
have suffered from it, lazy and 
feckless. They have sat idly 
by while others toiled for them, 
at a profit, and have neither 
preserved their pride nor kept 
up a fair standard of life. 

Mr Baldwin will put no tax 
upon meat or wheat. His 
pledge is absolute, and the 


pledge of a Prime Minister who 
dissolves Parliament to rid him- 
self of another’s pledge may 
be trusted till the end. But 
if we exclude meat and wheat, 
there remain other means by 
which we may protect ourselves. 
We can give a substantial pref- 
erence to our Dominions. Free 
Trade within the Empire would 
be a perfect scheme were it 
possible, but there are no per- 
fect schemes in this world, 
which has always contented 
itself with the second best. 
We can put a tax upon manu- 
factured goods, especially upon 
those whose free import causes 
the greatest amount of un- 
employment among our own 
people. We can develop and 
strengthen our Empire. All 
these things may be done, if 
we cease to be dogmatic, un- 
thinking, parrot-like echoes of 
Cobden and Bright. None of 
these things will ever be done 
if we follow the suggestion of 
Mr Churchill, and bang, bolt, 
and bar our door of sturdy 
British oak against the men 
of our own Dominions. 

Mr Baldwin expects to win 
no support for his policy from 
the Liberals. Assuredly he will 
not. Their empty heads and 
pompous cries are already en- 
gaged elsewhere. They are 
already busy preaching the 
whole and undivided doctrine 
of Free Trade in their tin con- 
venticles. They would die of 
starvation, so they would have 
us believe, if only they might 
murmur free imports with their 
dying breath. And has not 
Mr Baldwin’s proposed tariff 
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already united in the bonds of 
peace the disunited members 
of the party? Have not two 
men of “ first-class brains,” as 
Lord Birkenhead once called 
them, gone to the aid of the 
disconsolate Mr Asquith ? And 
has not the Conservative Party 
been saved, for always, from 
the risk, which once seemed 
imminent, of being asked to 
welcome within its fold Mr 
Churchill and Mr Lloyd George ? 
Those eminent personages, in- 
spired by the cause of Free 
Trade, have returned to their 
old allegiance, where (let us 
hope) they will be kept safely 
out of harm. Their colleagues 
—the other two of first-class 
brains, Lord Birkenhead and 
Mr Austen Chamberlain—have 
knocked unsuccessfully at the 
door of Conservatism. Happily 
their ill-urged aid has been dis- 


pensed with. After what they 
did and said in 1921 nobody 
can trust them. We have no 
guarantee that they will not 


repeat their mancwuvre. Who 
dares to assert that the Gal- 
loper, pledged to fiscal reform, 
may not one day turn his steed 
towards the camp of Free Trade 
and gallop back to his friends 
of the Coalition? And Mr 
Austen Chamberlain, who, be- 
ing the leader and trustee of 
the Unionist faith, fell under 
the spell of the infamous Mike 
Collins, and sold Southern Ire- 
land to the assassins — have 
we any reason that he will 
remain loyal to the faith in 
Protection, which he has held 
for many a year? May not 
the day come when, converted 
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in a single night, he professes 
the gospel of Cobden, and de- 
clares aloud on a platform that, 
if his father were still alive, he 
too would make a public re- 
cantation ? 

But Mr Baldwin does expect, 
and with some reason, the 
help of Labour. “ Labour is 
naturally protectionist,” said 
he; “trade unionism is lop- 
sided protection, and, if you 
can imagine it, the sight of a 
Labour Party going to an 
election with free imports in- 
scribed on its banners would 
be a sight not without humour, 
for there is no other Labour 
Party in the world that would 
do it.” That is true enough. 
The working-men of England 
know what the middle-class 
Liberals either do not know or 
are indifferent to, that unre- 
stricted free imports cause un- 
employment and misery. But 
Labour, official and spelt with 
a capital, is not likely to vote 
for the amelioration of its 
dupes. It wants, after its 
vague fashion, things to be 
worse than they are, lest better- 
ment should ensure content; 
and they keep always in front 
of their eyes that grim method 
of bankruptcy and starvation 
—the Capital Levy. These, 
then, are the alternatives be- 
tween which, on 6th December, 
we shall be asked to make our 
choice. On the one hand, the 
Capital Levy, which will destroy 
financial confidence at home 
and abroad ; on the other, such 
measures of fiscal reform and 
Colonial preference as will give 
our people work to do, and 
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knit more closely the bonds of 
Empire. Oan there be any 
doubt of the choice which 
Great Britain will make ? 


Mr Churchill is the most 
ferocious egoist of his time. As 
he looks back upon the war, 
one figure alone emerges to 
his view—his own. He is for 
himself the centre of every 
action, the mainspring of every 
enterprise. Compared with his 
own majesty the country, the 
Empire, dwindles into nothing- 
ness. He has but one test for 
other (and naturally smaller) 
men: do they or do they not 
agree with ME? If they agree 
with the great man, they are 
brave, creative, lion-hearted. 


If they do not agree with him, 
no meanness which can be sug- 
gested is bad enough for them. 
It is not surprising, therefore, 


that the second volume of 
Mr Churchill’s ‘The World 
Crisis ’ (London: Butterworth) 
is yet more tiresome to read 
than its predecessor. The 
scanty space which the author 
can spare from praise of him- 
self is devoted to the dis- 
praise of others. The space 
that is spared is scanty indeed. 
From beginning to end it is 
“J, I, I, Churchill, Churchill, 
Churchill!’’ The very name 
becomes a weariness to the eye. 
Narcissus never was an engaging 
hero. He is even less easy to 
endure when his self-satisfaction 
is tinged with malice. 

Mr Churchill, being a civilian 
Minister, believed devoutly that 
no secrets of warfare by sea 
or land were hidden from him. 
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Any plan that came to his 
mind seemed to be sanctified. 
He prized opinions for the mere 
fact that he himself held them. 
His vanity reminds us of the 
vanity of Victor Hugo, who, 
when his sacred hair was cut, 
gathered up the pieces, that 
nothing should be lost that 
fell from him. So Mr Churchill 
has collected together his de- 
spatches, reports, and letters, 
which in a better age it would 
have been deemed the viola- 
tion of a Privy Councillor’s 
oath to print, lest a single 
word should be sent to oblivion. 
His words are not all of equal 
value. When he informs us 
that surprise is a valuable 
element in warfare, we wonder 
(respectfully, of course) whether 
the statement was worth mak- 
ing. To be told that “no war 
is so sanguinary as a war of 
exhaustion ” is to hear, with- 
out astonishment, a superfluous 
commonplace. And who would 
underrate the value of “the 
turning movement, the possi- 
bility of relieving a war of 
exhaustion by great amphibious 
and politico-strategic operations 
on either flank ” ? 

These are not Mr Churchill’s 
discoveries, but having claimed 
them for his own, he proceeds 
to castigate everybody who at 
home or abroad took any part 
in defending the Western Front 
against the German invasion. 
“Good, plain, straightforward 
frontal attacks,” says he, “ by 
valiant flesh and blood against 
wire and machine-guns, ‘ kill- 
ing Germans,’ while Germans 
killed Allies twice as often; 
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calling out the men of forty, 
of fifty, and even of fifty-five, 
and the youths of eighteen; 
sending the wounded soldiers 
back three or four times to 
the shambles—such were the 
sole manifestations now re- 
served for the military art. 
And when at the end, three 
years later, the throng of uni- 
formed functionaries who, in 
the seclusion of their offices, 
had complacently presided over 
this awful process, presented 
victory to their exhausted na- 
tions, it proved only less ruin- 
ous to the victor than to the 
vanquished.” That is what 
Mr Churchill says of a war for 
the conduct of which he was 
largely responsible. Thus he 
insults all the generals in the 
Army, all the officials of the 
War Office, all those who had 
a hand in the staying of the 
German advance. He tells us 


but dimly what he would have 
done himself had he been the 
generalissimo of all the Allied 


forces. Would he, rather than 
kill Germans, have surrendered 
to them the soil of France ? 
No: even to “the shambles ” 
he would, he says with an ex- 
quisite modesty, have brought 
salvation. ‘‘ When I resigned 
from the Cabinet in November 
1915 ”*—this he writes in all 
humility — ‘‘and joined the 
Army in France, I conceived 
myself to be the bearer of a 
good gift. This gift was the 
conception of a battle and a 
victory.”’ In other words, what 
the High Command had never 
been master of, this simple 
Major had in his pocket. And 
VOL. COXIV.—NO. MOOXCVII. 
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as in the Dardanelles so in 
France, he was not allowed to 
win a victory. Was ever zealot 
so badly treated before ? Mean- 
while what he resolved to do 
was to pierce the Dardanelles, 
where he was at last forced to 
carry on the trench-warfare 
which in the West filled him 
with a pious indignation. And 
so he presided, “in the seclu- 
sion of his office,” over the 
same “awful process,” and 
having failed in the East, saw 
accomplished in the West the 
ultimate victory which he 
thought it infamous to at- 
tempt. 

In warfare there must be no 
failure. The one and only test 
is victory. If the noblest plan 
ever conceived by the mind of 
man or minister goes awry, 
there is an end of it. It is 
mere waste of breath, after a 
campaign, to murmur, “It 
might have been.” And that 
is what Mr Churchill has been 
doing ever since 1915. Over 
and over again he fights the 
battle, and over and over again 
he finds excuses for himself. 
If only Lord Fisher had stood 
by him, if only Admiral de 
Robeck had gone on after 18th 
March, if only Lord Kitchener 
had provided a larger army, 
if only Sir Charles Monro had 
not written an unfavourable 
report, if only all these things 
had not happened—and they 
are properly trounced who did 
them,—then Mr Churchill would 
be sitting at home with bay 
leaves in his hair, intertwined 
not by his own hand, but by 
the hands of all the world. 

2M 
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The Dardanelles grew with 
Mr Churchill to a fixed idea as 
. §00n as ever it came into his 
head. He seems to have 
thought and talked about noth- 
ing else. He compelled ac- 
quiescence where he _ could. 
Where he could not he took 
silence for complete agreement. 
Lord Kitchener was persuaded 
to join in the operation be- 
cause he was assured by the 
Navy that it could force a 
passage, and because he was 
told that the Queen Elizabeth 
could achieve what no other 
ship had ever achieved. How 
the English ships should get 
through the Narrows and the 
mine-fields into the Sea of Mar- 
mora Mr Churchill did not ex- 
plain; he probably had not 
thought very deeply. The idea 
was there—and that was enough 
for him. At first he thought 
of an amphibious attack, and 
when Lord Kitchener was un- 
able to give him any troops, 
he insisted that the Navy was 
sufficient in itself to do the 
job. When, after March 18th, 
Admiral de Robeck declined 
to go on, an attack was organ- 
ised by land, and again Mr 
Churchill seemed satisfied, so 
long as the attempt to turn the 
enemy’s flank—which, he was 
sure, was to bring the war to 
a speedy end—was permitted to 
go on. 

All is vague except Mr 
Churchill’s desire. To contrast 
the violent statements con- 
tained in his rhetorical book 
with the sober prose of the 
report issued by the Darda- 
nelles Commission is to under- 
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stand that intelligent agree- 
ment was impossible. Mr 
Churchill, having no technical 
knowledge, had made up his 
mind. The Sea Lords pre- 
served an obstinate silence, 
They were not consulted by 
Mr Churchill, and thought it 
improper to volunteer their 
advice. Lord Fisher declared 
that he was against the pro- 
ject from the beginning, and 
seems to have acquiesced in it 
for a time from motives of 
loyalty or friendship. None of 
the Junior Lords were asked 
what they thought about it. 
Only one, Rear-Admiral Tudor, 
had the chance of expressing 
his opinion to Mr Churchill. 
His intervention was not wel- 
comed, and had no effect. 
Indeed, so acutely did the 
Junior Sea Lords feel their 
complete isolation, that on 
22nd November 1915 they ad- 
dressed a Minute to Mr Bal- 
four, who had succeeded Mr 
Churchill, to the effect that 
“the principle on which the 
Order in Council is based that 
the supremacy of the First 
Lord is complete and unassail- 
able has been pushed too far, 
and has tended to imperil, 
and at some future time may 
again tend to imperil, national 
safety.” 

So the business continued, 
with Mr Churchill in supreme 
command, and all those who 
should and might have advised 
him were reduced to a stony 
silence. The plan varied from 
land to sea as the weeks went 
by. ‘The result to be attained 
by success grew in the imagina- 
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tion of Mr Churchill while the 
hope of success receded. At 
the outset it was a method of 
defending Egypt. Then it was 
to give a much-needed relief 
to Russia; it was to bring all 
the Balkan States in on the 
side of the Allies; it was to 
get rid of the dire necessity of 
“killing Germans”; it was 
to shorten the war by two 
years. Such, speaking roughly, 
was Mr Churchill’s estimate. 
Sir Henry Jackson was not so 
sanguine. “Assuming the 
enemy squadron destroyed and 
the batteries rushed,” thus 
wrote the Admiral, “they 
would be open to the fire of 
field artillery and infantry, and 
to torpedo attack at night, with 
no store-ships with ammuni- 
tion, and no retreat without 
re-engaging the shore batteries, 
unless these had been de- 


stroyed when forcing the pas- 
sage. Though they might domi- 
nate the city and inflict enor- 
mous damage, their position 
would not be an enviable one, 
unless there were a large mili- 
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tary force to occupy the town. 
In brief, it was Sir Henry’s 
gravely considered opinion that 
“the actual capture of Con- 
stantinople would be worth a 
considerable loss ; but its bom- 
bardment alone would not 
greatly affect the distant mili- 
tary operations; and even if 
it surrendered, it could not be 
occupied and held without 
troops, and would probably 
result in indiscriminate mas- 
sacres.”’ 

This memorandum did not 
check Mr Churchill’s ardour, 
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and he stuck to his project 
(was it not his own?) with a 
resolute fury. He still believed, 
as late as 14th May 1915, that 
‘“‘ with patience and determina- 
tion we can make our way to 
one of the great events in the 
history of the world.” There 
was no word bad enough to be 
thrown at those who opposed 
him. ‘“K. will punish the 
Admiralty,’”’ he wrote to Mr 
Asquith, “by docking Hamil- 
ton of his divisions because we 
have withdrawn the Queen 
Elizabeth.” Thus he imputes 
the most trivial motive to a 
soldier who was faithfully serv- 
ing his country. Lord Kitch- 
ener is not here to repel the 
libel. The fact that Mr 
Churchill could make it is 
sufficient evidence of the fri- 
volity with which he looked 
upon the war. If the chiefs 
of the Navy and Army had 
been rivals in jealousy, then 
it would be a wonder that the 
Germans were not to-day sit- 
ting in London. But it is for 
Sir Charles Monro that he re- 
serves the worst of his insults, 
for Sir Charles Monro, having 
been ordered to report upon 
the state of things on the 
Gallipoli peninsula, urged its 
evacuation. Mr Churchill is 
not going to let him escape 
too easily. First of all, he is 
kind enough to sketch his char- 
acter in the usual terms: “‘ He 
belonged to that school,’ says 
Mr Churchill, “‘ whose supreme 
conception of the Great War 
strategy was ‘ killing Germans.’ 
Anything that killed Germans 
was right. Anything that did 
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not kill Germans was useless, 
even if it made other people 
kill them, and kill more of 
them, or terminated their power 
to kill us.” Well, well, if we 
are at war with Germany, it is 
necessary to kill Germans, and 
anyway, it is better to kill Ger- 
mans than to kill Englishmen. 
Sir Charles Monro, after due in- 
spection, came to the conclu- 
sion that our position was 
untenable, and that there was 
nothing for it but to evacuate 
that position. Mr Churchill, 
with malicious terseness, writes, 
“General Monro was an officer 
of swift decision. He came, 
he saw, he capitulated.” Even 
Mr Churchill himself should be 
ashamed of this infamous at- 
tack, an attack which its victim 
is debarred from answering, 
now he can see it in cold print. 
It was a grave decision which 
Sir Charles Monro came to, and 
for a moment even Kitchener 
shrank from the sad duty of 
evacuation, thus earning the 
doubtful blessing of Mr Church- 
ill’s passing approval. ‘ Here 
was the true Kitchener,” he 
writes; ‘“‘here was the Man 
the British Empire believed 
him to be, in whom millions 
set their faith—resolute, self- 
reliant, creative, lion-hearted.”’ 
The doubtful blessing of Mr 
Churchill’s approval passed 
swiftly away. Lord Kitchener, 
when he had visited the Dar- 
danelles, endorsed the report 
of Sir Charles Monro, with 
whom his Corps commanders 
were in agreement. ‘‘ Byng 
and Davies,” telegraphed Sir 
W. Birdwood to Kitchener, 


“and all their Divisional com- 
manders have very little faith 
in the troops’ present power of 
endurance, and reply with few 
exceptions none are capable 
of more than twenty-four hours 
of sustained offensive effort. 
The same applies to most of 
the Australians, owing to the 
amount of sickness we have 
had, from which they have by 
no means recovered.” Thus 
Sir Charles Monro saved many 
thousands of tired and sick 
men from being destroyed. And 
for his pains he is held up to 
ridicule as a soldier who “ capit- 
ulated,” and, worse still, is 
charged with a guilty love of 
killing Germans. 

** Every military chief,’ says 
Ludendorff, “should know 
clearly what is possible and 
what is not, or indeed he is 
not a chief.” If ever a man 
believed himself to be a chief 
it is Mr Churchill. And he 
never knew the limits of pos- 
sibility. Still less does he 
understand the art of accept- 
ing failure, and he will go on 
to the end of time finding 
fresh reasons why he should 
have triumphed at the Dar- 
danelles, and explaining fresh 
boons which his triumph would 
have conferred upon the world. 
But the essential fact is that 
he failed, and there’s an end 
of it. Nor is there any cir- 
cumstance in the failure which 
justifies him in blackening the 
characters of those who dif- 
fered from him, both in the 
purpose and conduct of the 
operation. However, his book 
has not been written in vain if 
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it convinces Englishmen that a 
man so unbalanced in judgment 
as Mr Churchill shows himself 
to be is unfit ever again to 
hold high office in the Govern- 
ment of the country. 


It would not be possible in 
all the annals of politics to find 
a better contrast to Mr Churchill 
than Mr Bonar Law, whose 
death we have all deplored. 
Never did a man serve the 
State more honestly and plainly 
than Mr Bonar Law. It was 
not for him to remain always 
in the centre of the stage, with 
coloured lights ever changing 
upon his brow. He was wholly 
incapable by character and 
temperament of singing his 
own praises or of calling the 
world’s attention to him, like 
a showman in a fair. If there 
was a duty to be performed, 
he was ready to perform it, 
and with performance the affair, 
so far as it touched him, was 
at an end. He was not a great 
statesman. He was not in the 
line of Chatham, Pitt the 
younger, Disraeli. But he did 
the country a service of which 
it stood in sore need at the 
time he did it. He showed 
that character still had its 
weight in politics; that cun- 
ning and advertisement de- 
feated their own ends; that 
the influence of society upon 
the government of the country 
was a danger which he at any 
rate would repel. Soon after 
he became leader of the Tory 
Party, he was asked by a 
Liberal statesman whether his 
high office did not bring him 
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into close contact with the 
beau monde. He replied em- 
phatically that it did not, and 
we are sure that he did 
not understand the sad vicari- 
ous disappointment of the 
Radical. 

He came into politics with 
few advantages other than the 
determination to succeed and 
to be independent. By the 
age of forty-two he had made 
a comfortable fortune, and de- 
voted himself to the service of 
the State for the sake of the 
service, not for the adventure, 
still less for what he could get 
out of it. He acquired the 
difficult art of speaking, not 
at the Union of one of the 
older Universities, but in the 
rough-and-tumble of a local 
parliament, where also he mas- 
tered that technique of poli- 
tics which leads to the front 
bench. He became one among 
the best debaters of his time 
—a destructive critic, a close 
reasoner, a master of a clear 
and concise style. He esteemed 
argument more highly than 
rhetoric, and did not use such 
simple oratory as he possessed 
to befog his hearers. In the 
days before the war he showed 
himself a stout upholder of 
Tariff Reform, and the strong- 
est champion of her rights, 
after Lord Carson, that Ulster 
ever had. These two causes 
—Tariff Reform and Ulster’s 
independence—he defended 
with the greatest courage 
and on many platforms. At 
Belfast he urged the men of 
Ulster to trust to themselves, 
and promised them that if 
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they then persisted they would 
save Ireland by their exer- 
tions and the Empire by their 
example. Never afraid to 
speak what he thought to be 
the truth, he was denounced 
by the Radicals as a firebrand ; 
and though he had led his party, 
which knew his worth, for three 
years, when the war came he 
was as yet grudgingly accepted 
by the Radicals as their chief 
opponent. 

The services which he ren- 
dered in the war are many and 
well remembered. He joined 
the Coalition in 1915 as Colonial 
Secretary, and when in the 
following year Mr Asquith re- 
signed, Mr Bonar Law declined 
to be Prime Minister, and be- 
came the contented colleague 
of Mr Lloyd George. The 


famous meeting at the Carlton 


Club made him Prime Minister, 
whose office he held but a few 
months, and yet conferred upon 
it a new dignity. The secret of 
his success is easily pierced— 
it is a secret of character. He 
was @ man of transparent 
integrity, who, never for him- 
self, was always for the State. 
He had humour enough not to 
take himself too seriously, and 
was zealous enough never to 
spare anything that he might 
bestow upon the people which 
he helped to govern. He 
thought little of the office which 
he held, since honours had small 
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attraction for him; he pon- 
dered deeply over his capacity to 
fillit. His simplicity of thought 
and manner, his contempt of 
the “cleverness ”’ which has 
been the undoing of many 
public men, his modest estima- 
tion of his own merits, his 
ready acknowledgment of the 
merits of others—these brought 
him a popularity which he had 
never sought. Though he spent 
many years in business, and 
was perforce a late learner, he 
was deeply read, and a wonder- 
ful memory helped him to re- 
main master of what he read. 
When at last he came into 
power, it was his wish and hope 
to restore tranquillity to the 
country, to get rid of the showy 
policy of Mr Lloyd George, a 
policy which was destroying 
the nerves of the people. Had 
he lived, he would certainly 
have succeeded, and he left 
the will and power thus to 
succeed to those who have 
come after him. He inaugur- 
ated, let us hope, a new era 
in politics, an era in which 
straight dealing shall take pre- 
cedence of showy rhetoric and 
persuasive catchwords; and 
though he held the highest 
office for a few brief months, 
he left behind in the hearts 
and heads of his contempor- 
aries a trust and affection which 
have not fallen to the lot of 
many of his predecessors. 
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